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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. — THE COUSINS. 



Kate O'More and Rosalind Yemen had spent most 
of their earliest years together in a retired village in 
Sussex, where Mra Vernon resided during her husband's 
absence in India^ whither her health did not permit her 
to accompany him. Kate O'More had been confided 
to her aunt upon the death of her mother, and the two 
young cousins thus growing up side by side, became 
sisters in affection, the more readily that Kate had no 
sister, and Rosalind s only one was much younger than 
herself. 

Mrs. Vernon's death first broke up this quiet home, 
and separated the Mends. Kate returned to her father 
in Ireland, who had been for some time married to a 
distant relation of his own, and Mr. Vernon, whose re- 
turn to England had quickly succeeded the news of his 
bereavement, took his two daughters to live with him. 

A close intercourse, however, was kept up between 
K^te and Rosalind, though their characters, and the 
succeeding events of their lives, were wholly different. 
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Kate, at the period when our story commences, had 
for some months been married to the man of her choice, 
and had just returned with him to the scene of his 
duties in Ireland; while Rosalind, after watching the 
declining health of her only surviving parent, found 
herself left an orphan before she had attained her twen- 
tieth year. Though her father's reserved habits had 
prevented her from finding in him the friend she had 
hoped, still she had lived for him, honoured and ad- 
mired his excellent qualities, and endeared herself to 
him by her tender care ; and most desolate indeed were 
the feelings with which she and her young sister Mabel 
went forth to take up their abode with relations to 
whom they were almost strangers. These relations were 
two sisters of their mother, and the only near relatives 
they possessed, they had therefore been appointed by 
Mr. Vernon — in conjunction with an intimate friend of 
his own, Lord Desmond — as guardians to his daugh- 
ters, whom he left heiresses to no inconsiderable 
fortune. 

Rosalind and Mabel had now been residing for some 
months with their aunts. Lady Singleton and Miss 
Thorpe, whose dull abode and unsympathizing compa- 
nionship presented a strong contrast to the home 
bright with newly formed hopes of domestic bHss and 
imion upon which Kate had just entered, after a 
prolonged tour in Italy with her husband, Colonel 
Harvey. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, about the middle of 
October, when Colonel Harvey and his wife approached 
their Irish home, — a cheerful-looking house on the out- 
skirts of the small garrison town in which he held an 
appointment. All within this dwelling was in a state 
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of active preparation for the travellers — ^preparation in 
which the tongue seemed to bear no small part. 

One maid was getting ready dinner with her kitchen 
door wide open^ that she might hear and occasionally 
join in the conversation of the group in the hall, where 
another was scouring the floor, under the eye of Mrs. 
Harvey's own maid, sent forward to overlook the rest, 
and who was at once hurrying her labours and answer- 
ing her questions. 

" Get on with your work, Peggy, you dawdling thing, 
or we'll never be readied against Colonel Harvey and 
the mistress are here! Is Mrs. Harvey handsome do 
you say? what a question. You never set eyes on a 
lovelier creature in your life — her smile does one's heart 
good I and he's as fine a gentleman " 

"Well, but Miss Clancy, dear, is she not mighty 
purticularl I've heard tell the English are a dale of 
throuble waiting upon — faulting of every thing ye 
do," said Peggy, suspending her scrubbing. 

" Sure she's not English at all — ^bom in Ireland, and 
with an Irish father — and as to being particular, my 
sweet yoimg lady never was nor will be — it's not in the 
like of her. She's not one of them that spy a cobweb 
a mile off, for she would not mind if it was right under 
her noea You'd never guess she had English blood to 
hear how free spoken she is, and how affable, and how 
proud of her country." 

"I say. Miss Clancy," said the kitchen maid, intrud- 
ing a very greasy person thro' the door, "don't ye hear 
the door bell going — and me not fit to be seen till I've 
claned meself a bit, and Peggy all one as bad." 

"Well, I'll go," said Honor Clancy, adjusting her cap; 
"that door bell gets no rest at all, nor me neither to- 
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diy" — then opening the door, "and what do you want, 
my l)oy," she added to the individual outside. 

"Plane, miss, I hard that the colonel's lady's ex- 
|>oct(;d down to-day, and I thought mayhap she 'nd be 
wanting a likely boy to wait on her, and daiie her 
hLoch, and go of her irrands — and so " 

"And so you thought you'd try for the place^ — and 
you're the third that's thought as much to-day; — I 
w(jiirlor you've no more manners than to be pestering 
the lady with your services, and she not set foot in her 
own house yet, — well, why do you wait?" 

She was answered by the tall gawky boy forcing his 
way past her into the hall, and saying, with a grin, 
"I'll not be in yer way, miss, if yell let me wait a 
while, and thin when my lady comes in, may-be shell 
cast a favouring look on me." 

While the maidens were indulging in a burst of mer- 
riment at the boy's self-confidence, another ring at the 
bell announced another visitor. A stout washerwoman, 
bundle in hand, was this time admitted; she had always 
had the washing, she said, in Mrs. Beeche's time, and 
always gave the greatest satisfaction — "So I thought, 
my lady," turning to Honor, with an insinuating smile, 
"you'd, perhaps, have no objection to make a thnal of 
me, and if I don't content ye — ^why- " 

"Sure, yer speaking to my lady's maid," interposed 
the maid of the washtub, "her ladyship's not yet come." 

"Oh, I axe yer pardon, me dear, but sure wouldn't 
anybody have took ye for the lady herself, and now 
yell not refiise to speak the good word for me with 
yer lady, for there's Molly Macgafiiey says she manes 
to thry for the washin', and it's she that washes badly 
entirely, poor Molly — and " 
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"Sure, here's my mistress her very own self, ille- 
gant creature ! so stand back all of you," cried Honor, 
as she joyfully hastened to the door to receive her 
young mistress and welcome her home, while the other 
maids, duster in hand, stood staring at the new comers 
as they entered the hall, where kindly, though rather 
clamorous, greetings assailed them on all sides. 

"Oh, Frederick, what a lovely view!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Harvey, eagerly drawing her husband to the window, 
as soon as Honor had left them in the drawing-room, 
and gone to disperse the group in the haU, where two 
washerwomen were now loudly vociferating at once. 

"Those barren mountains are unequalled in my eyes 
by anything we have seen, even in charming Italy." 

"Not quite that," my Kate, he replied, "at least I 
cannot yet forget the brilliant scenery we have left, but 
I doubt not you will soon teach me to love this wild 
landscape quite as well, for is not this our home ? De- 
lightftd thought after all our wanderings!" 

"And a happy one, with Heaven's blessing, it shall 
be to you, dear Frederick; — ^but see there are letters 
awaiting us on the table ; and one to me from my dear 
Rosalind," she added, eagerly selecting one from the 
rest, "it is so long since I have heard horn, her;" and 
she was soon absorbed in the closely written pages. 
Colonel Harvey first interrupted her: — "If you can 
leave your letter for a moment, Kate, I wish you would 
listen to mine. I have heard from Harriet." 

Harriet Harvey was Colonel Harvey's half-sister, and 
the letter contained the announcement that she intend- 
ed shortly to come and make a long stay with her dear 
brother and sister. "Well, Kate, is not this good news] 
why do you look so surprised?" asked her husband. 
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*• Only it is rather soon to receive a visitor, surely" 
re}) lied she, in a voice that was struggling against 
evident annoyance; "we shall hardly be settled by the 
time Han'iet mentions." 

"Then she will help to settle us," replied he, "and I 
think my sister need never feel herself a visitor in our 
house." 

Kate made no reply, and her husband continued after 
a minute's silence: — "Well, love, and now what says 
your letter] How is your cousin Rosalind]" 

"Dear Rosalind writes rather more cheerfully, I 
think," replied Kate, "but I fear her present home is a 
sadly di^eaiy one, though she does not complain; I al- 
most wonder she is not ready to exchange it for any 
other." 

"And pray what other home has been offered to her, 
Kate]" asked her husband ; "I have suspected something 
of the sort for some time, but perhaps she would not 
mean to include me in her confidence." 

"You are right in your surmises, and I have been 
wanting to tell you all about it ever since RosaUnd told 
me, but did not like till I had her permission, which I 
now have," replied she. 

" Then she is engaged to Lord Desmond? I thought 
it would be so," said Colonel Harvey. 

" No, not exactly engaged ; but you shall hear the 
whole story, dearest, if you will take a turn with me 
in the garden — we shall have time to go round it I 
think before dusk." To the garden they went accord- 
ingly, and Kate continued as they paced the gravel 
walk. " I need not remind you, Frederick, that Lord 
Desmond was admitted to the rare privilege of great 
intimacy with poor Mr. Yemon — ^they were even on 
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affectionate terms, though I have heard Eose say that 
Lord Desmond was much his junior.** 

" So I suppose ; and what sort of a man is he ?** 
" I have never seen him, you know ; but Eosalind 
describes him as a fine-looking man, with an expression 
decidedly benevolent, though grave and thoughtful ; to 
her indeed he always appeared so cold and melancholy 
as to make her feel shy and constrained in his presence. 
She considered him, I believe, as one of those strange 
men to whom the society of women is uncongenial. 
You can conceive her surprise, therefore, when first told 
to regard him as a lover ! This very unexpected an- 
nouncement came at a time most apparently inappro- 
priate for it, as you will agree. When Mr. Yemon was 
within a few days of his end, poor Rosalind, worn out 
with watching and nursing him, saw her trials sadly 
augmented by his very depressed state of mind. Hither- 
to she had always been able to give him comfort, by 
reading the Bible and conversing with him, but now 
one subject seemed to absorb her poor father's whole 
attention. This was the lonely position in which she 
and her sister would be left at his death. He knew 
very little of his wife's sisters, and the little he had 
known was (very naturally) not much in their favour. 
He had quite a morbid dread for his children of the 
world with all its hidden trials and snares ; and the 
more so from the circimistance of their being left 
wealthy enough to tempt the avaricious part of man- 
kind. Dear Rosalind, indeed," continued Kate, "whose 
lovely fe/Ce is of itself irresistible, with the addition of 
a fortime, will, of course, be beset with mercenary offers 
as well as real admirers. Well, Mr. Yemon, as I have 
said, was much occupied by these harassing thoughts, 
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when one day he desdred Bosalmd to write for him to 
Lord Desmond, and request his presence without delay ; 
he further added, that he intended to appoint him one 
of her guardians on the event of his death. Kosalind, 
as you may suppose, sorrowfully obeyed the injunction, 
and Lord Desmond quickly acted on the summons. 
As soon as he arrived he had a long conversation with 
her father alone ; and the following day Mr. Vernon 
called Rosalind to his bed-side, and informed her that 
his friend had revealed to him in their yesterday's con- 
ference something that had given him much comfort 
He seemed much agitated, and taking her hand fondly, 
while his eyes were anxiously fixed upon her, he went 
on to say that Lord Desmond was attached to her, and 
that he would gladly offer a home and most loving pro- 
tection to her and Mabel ; but that he had not ven- 
tured to make his feelings known to Rosalind, fearing 
the expression would be premature. Mr. Yemon added, 
that he had undertaken the cause, feeling that he could 
best assure Rosalind of his friend's high worth and dis- 
interested love ; and he entreated her as she loved her 
father and valued the peace of his last hours, not to re- 
ject his friend's suit. Poor Rosalind was qiiite stunned, 
and you can conceive the painful scenes that followed ; 
for she was naturally unwilling to seal her fate for life, 
by giving her promise to a man of whom, personally, 
she knew so little. Yet how resist the entreaties of a 
dying parent ? At length, after a conversation with 
Lord Desmond, which I will relate to you another time, 
and which raised him very much in her esteem, she was 
brought to consent to a kind of middle course — namely, 
not to enter into any other engagement before she was 
pne-and-twenty ; while Lord Desmond, on his side, in- 
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sisted on consideriiig himself as bound to her. A few 
days after this conversation her father breathed his last 
in the arms of his daughter and the man he so desired 
to call his son. His last prayer was for them and his 
absent child, Mabel ; and Rosalind had the comfort of 
seeing him close hi« eyes in peace.*' 

" And where was Mabel at this time ?" asked Colonel 
Harvey. 

"Mabel was at the sea-side with her French governess, 
recovering fit)m an illness, and did not retiu:n till all 
was over ; and so, dearest, ends my cousin's romance," 
added Kate, smiling. 

" Say rather, so it begins, Kate," replied her husband ; 
" but I trust it may have a happy ending, and that a 
peace^ lot is in reserve for her after all her early sor- 
rows. Lord Desmond, you know," he added, " has an 
estate not far from Ballymore, so we shall soon, I hope, 
be able to judge for ourselves whether he is worthy of 
your cousin ; — but see, the sun has set, and we are not 
now in Italy, so come in, my Kate." 
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CHAPTER II. 



A WET DAT AT AVON LODGE. 



It was a hopelessly wet day — a day which could not 
tempt even the most sanguine to look out of window 
and talk of the possibiKty of the weather " clearing up," 
but which from its very commencement fairly warned 
each and all to seek employment or amusement within 
doors. Such a day is a capital test of the happiness of 
a domestic circle, particularly in the country, where 
visitors, newspapers, letters, and all such casual inter- 
ruptions of life are less frequent than in a town. 

Rosalind Vernon was fortunate in possessing a taste 
for reading, which had been cultivated in the best way 
— viz. : by not having been supplied too liberally with 
books ; she had also the usual accomplishments of her 
station, and in music especially had attained some pro- 
ficiency ; so it seemed reasonable to suppose that a wet 
day would not hang heavy on her hands. But there 
are hinderances, which if not so lasting, are for the mo- 
ment as tiresome as a dearth of employment ; and 
Rosalind found that her aunts were very fer from en- 
couraging her in any pursuit which they had not a taste 
for themselves. Various circumstances, however, had 
prevented her from discovering this impleasing fact till 
she had been long settled at Avonsford, the village were 
her aimts lived. On the first arrival of the orphan 
sisters, they had, of course, been too dejected to think 
of employing themselves regularly; then came the sum- 
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mer, and long wanderings over breezy commons and in 
green lanes, better suited the pensive mood which sor- 
row had left behind, than either study, or music and 
drawing would have done ; as autumn advanced, how- 
ever, and they were more within doors, they naturally 
began to return to their old habits. 

In the afternoon of the wet day alluded to, a very 
quiet trio were assembled in the drawing-room at Avon 
Lodga Lady Singleton — the younger, fatter, and 
qideter of the two aunts — ^was dozing comfortably in 
her arm-chair. She was a widow without children, and 
took no active part in the management of the house 
(which on her husband's death she had returned to 
share with her sister), or, indeed, in anything at all. 
Miss Thorpe, the elder aunt, was very different : the 
bristling curls of her reddish hair peeped out of a 
smart though old-fashioned cap, and shaded a face whose 
sharp features, keen yellowish eyes, and narrow pinched 
forehead, betokened the scold, as clearly as her thin 
figure and bustling energetic manner, did the active 
mistress of the house, who neither rested long in quiet 
herself nor suffered others to do so. 

The remaining person was a quiet and rather deli- 
cate-looking girl with fair hair and light blue eyes, 
seemingly about fifteen or sixteen, — ^this was Mabel Ver- 
non ; she was occupied in drawing at a small table near 
the window, while Miss Thorpe was busy with her 
carpet-work at the fire-side. 

A silence of nearly half-an-hour had prevailed, scarcely 
interrupted by the faint sounds of a harp in another 
room ; but it was only for a brief interval that peace 
could reign where aunt Selina (so Miss Thorpe was 
usually called) was present. She now broke the silence 
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hy Hharf)1y aHking what o'clock it was. The timepiece 
foroHtal 1(5(1 her niece's answer by striking three. 

" What, actually three o'clock, and Rosalind still at 
that overlasting music ! Do call her here^ Mabel, di- 
rectly 1" 

Mabel olxjyod, and Rosalind came in with a music- 
book iu h(jr hand. " I hope my playing did not dis- 
turb you, auntr' said she; "I thought you oould 
Hcarc(jly h(jar it with the folding doors shut." 

" It is not that, child," replied her aunt, " but I should 
like to know how much more precious time you mean 
to HfMjnd in that frivolous employment ;" and as she 
spoke she drew her needle vigorously in and out of a 
largo piece of work, whose destined use was a mystery 
to all })eholders, and perhaps even to the artist herself. 

"I have only been half-an-hour, aunt Selina," said 
Rosalind, in a deprecating voice. 

"Well, half-an-hour is quite sufficient to waste in one 
afternoon, is it not ?" continued Miss Thorpe. " Come, 
my dear, take up that book on the table. What is it ? 
Oh, Dr. Bennett's Sermons on the Book of Chronicles 
— that will do nicely. Take it and read it to yoiu" 
aunt and me. Put away your drawing, Mabel, it will 
take off your attention : one thing at a time, — ^that 'a 
my maxim." 

" Aunt Singleton is asleep," observed RosalincL 

" So she is, I declare I Why, Joanna, wake up — ^wake 
up, I say ! We are going to have some useful reading !" 

Lady Singleton yawned and rubbed her eyes, then 
with a meek sigh she took out her knitting ; it never 
occurred to her to dispute Selina's behests ; for though 
often peevish with the rest of the household, she stood 
too much in awe of Selina to complain of what she de- 
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manded. Besides, like most weak-minded persons, Lady 
Singleton was the slave of habit ; for many years she 
had been accustomed to see Miss Thorpe rule supreme 
in the £sumly, and she submitted like the rest. It was 
not therefore intentionally that she abandoned her knit- 
ting soon after she had commenced it, but only because 
her eyes closed in spite of herself. 

Eosalind read on for a time patiently enough, but 
her voice began at length to flag, and presently she 
laid the book on her knee and glanced round at her 
audience. Mabel was looking calmly into vacancy, her 
thoughts evidently wandering fer from the discourse of 
the Bev. Dr. Bennet, aunt Selina was counting her 
stitches in an undertone, and Lady Singleton more 
soundly asleep than ever; she shut the book resolutely 
and her aunt turned round, "What's the matter, child," 
cried she. 

"Why, aunt," replied Bosalind, "I think you have 
all had enough, it seems so at least, and I do not won- 
der, for certainly this is a very dull book." 

"Dull! It is a very good book, I can tell you. Miss 
Vernon ; but young ladies like you call every thing that 
is good, — dull." 

"Not quite, I hope, aimt." 

"I wish," continued aunt Selina, without attending 
to her, "I wish that I could see a little more love of 
sensible and profitable occupation in you, — a little less 
dislike of what is good and serious." 

Bosalind looked hurt, but she had a sweet temper, and 
though her feelings were too easily wounded, they were 
not easily provoked. She answered gently: — "I do not 
think it can profit me to read a book whose style is so 
heavy and involved that it conveys no meaning to my 
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mine], hilt if it interests you, aunt, I am quite willing 
te> go on." 

''No, I am going to speak to Martha aboiut the 
cracked china which she is going to cement ; but that 
in no reason why your aunt and Mabel should not ha^e 
the rest of the discourse." 

Rosalind looked at her slumbering aunt with the 
slightest possible smile, and then observed, that as she 
believed Mabel would now be her only listener, it would 
}}e better, perhaps, to choose something which she liked 
Miss Thorpe frowned, but Martha fortunately appearing 
at the drawing-room door was a signal for her to with- 
draw, and during her absence, peace and freedom pre- 
vailed. Hhe soon, however, came back, and found the 
young people engaged with a large book which they 
held between them. 

"What are you reading there, my dears]" asked Lady 
Hingletfm, who had been roused by the sharp slam with 
which her sister had closed the door. 

"A very interesting Italian book, aunt, the 'Promessi 
Sposi,'" replied Rosalind. 

"What does that mean]" demanded Miss Thorpe, 
with an ominous frown. 

"The betrothed, aunt." 

"What! a novel, I suppose. I am surprised, Rosa- 
lind! I had hoped, — I certainly had believed that you 
were not a novel reader!" 

"My dear papa himself gave me this book, aunt, and 
I have read it before, so that I can assure you it will do 
Mabel no harm ; I am reading it with her for the sake 
of the language, however, and not for mere amusement." 

"Have you read all that is worth reading in your 
own language]" said aunt Selina, triumphantly; this 
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being one of her favourite arguments against learning 
foreign languages. Eosalind, however, was not disposed 
to enter the lists with her, for she knew her aunt well 
enough to be aware that she might irritate, but could 
not convince her, and she mildly replied, that she could 
not abandon the studies which her father had encou- 
raged. 

"Of course not! Of course. Miss Vernon, you can 
judge for yourself," said aunt Selina, crossly; "I don't 
mean to interfere with your studies, I only offer my 
advice on such matters, you are quite free to reject it ; 
but Mabel is not grown up, even in her own opinion, I 
suppose, and therefore I must beg to have a little au- 
thority over Aer." 

"Papa wished me to learn Italian," said Mabel. 

"Oh very well, learn it then by all means, but mark 
my words, you will get no good by reading a parcel of 
wicked Catholic books, and of course, you have nothing 
else to read in your foreign languages." 

"You are rather severe, aunt," said Rosalind; "if you 
had read this book, I think you would agree with me, 
that it contains some good and beautiful sentiments." 

" I hoped you were a better Christian, Rosalind, than 
to see good in Roman Catholics and their books — how 
can good come from such a perverted source?" said 
Miss Thorpe, as she sat down to her carpet-work. 

"Some Catholics are very good," said Mabel, in a low 
voice. Fortunately her aunt did not hear the remark, 
and Rosalind, making her a sign not to pursue the con- 
versation, walked to the door. 

"Where are you going, my dear?" said Lady Singleton. 

" To my room, aunt ; I am going to sit there a little 
while." 
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" Can't you sit here, Kose ; it is a pity to go and sit 
by yourself when there is a social circle below." 

'^ I am a&aid/' said aunt Selina, '^ that HosaUnd is a 
little sulky : you should try to overcome that tenden(^, 
my dear girl, I see it with pain." 

" I was not going up stairs to indulge ill humour, 
aunt Selina," Kosalind said, with a pensive smile, which 
was indeed as far removed from sidlenness as light from 
darkness. She came back, however, from the door, and 
took out her work, with which she employed herself in 
silence during the remainder of the long afternoon — 
long it was, truly, for, as they dined early, there was 
no break to the monotony of time imtil the welcome 
rattle of the tea-things was heard at half-past seven. 

It must not be imagined that Eosalind "Vernon 
tamely submitted to pass every day and all day in this 
way. During rainy weather indeed, it was impossible 
to escape from the routine of aunt Selina's arrange- 
ments ; but on tolerably fine days she always managed 
to secure a portion of time to herself, though not with- 
out sometimes exposing herself to the charge of sullen- 
ness. She contrived also not to give up her music, or 
her more serious occupations, by making use of the 
opportunities which her aunts' love of visiting pro- 
cured her. All fine afternoons were spent by them in 
calling on some of the various acquaintance which a 
populous and rather widely spread neighbourhood af- 
forded, and as Eosalind and her sister were still in 
deep mourning, they had not as yet been required to 
accompany their aunts on such occasions. But these 
seasons of peace were not long to be secured to th^n, 
for Miss Thorpe was already lurging on her niece the 
duty of beginning to receive visitors, and not " moping 
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tnger,** as she expressed it ; and meanwhile Kosa- 
ad the daily trial of having her employments per- 
ly interrupted and found &ult with, and of living 

atmosphere of worry and fuss, which was pecu- 
oppressive to her nature. Under these circum- 
s, it may be supposed that Lord Desmond was 
ofrequently in RosaHnd's thoughts. The good 
Les which she knew him to possess, naturally rose 
r estimation when contrasted with the narrow 

and sour tempers by which she was surrounded, 
ome he had to offer did sometimes look bright to 
ind's eye, and the thought would force itself upon 
Brt she might, by consenting to her fether's wish, 
! &om the dull and dreary abode in which she 
otherwise spend five long years ; for Mr. Yemon 
q)ressly desired that if his daughter remained un- 
id so long, she should, till the age of five and 
y, be an inmate of her aunts' home. This ar- 
nent was partly on Kosalind's own account; but 
ore on Mabel's, whose youth, he thought, made it 
tant that she should not be solely in her sister's 
ianship for many years to come, 
jre was, however, another and less selfish consider- 
which not unfrequently occurred to the mind of 
nd — was Lord Desmond really so much attached 

as her father had believed? — ^was he indeed un- 
, and could she form the happiness of his life 1 
%en asked herself these questions, but natural sell 
3t, aided, perhaps, by a little perversity, made her 
Y answer them in the negative. Besides, she be- 
) think that if he had really cared very much 

her, he might have contrived by this time to 
Lvonsford. And so disagreeable had aunt Selina. 
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contrived to make her home to her orphan nieces, that 
Rosalind actually felt as if a visit from Lord Desmond, 
in spite of the embarrassment it must bring, would not 
now be unwelcome. 

Mabel, too, was not so much of a companion to her 
sister as she had hoped to find her : it was difficult to 
make out what was in the mind of a girl so silent and 
reserved. She was indeed affectionate and complying to 
the greatest degree ; but Bosalind was not exigecmte as 
an eldest sister, and she would therefore have been 
better pleased to find Mabel more inclined for argu- 
ment, and a little less yielding in character. 

The sisters had been from childhood more apart in 
studies and amusements than the difference of their 
ages alone would have rendered inevitable ; partly be- 
cause Rosalind had a more suitable companion in her 
cousin Kate, and partly because she had taken her 
place at the head of her father's quiet household, while 
Mabel was still in the school-room with her governess, 
Mademoiselle Leroi, to whom she had been much 
attached. On their father's death they had been drawn 
together by mutual sympathy and by the uncongenial 
society in which they lived ; but as they began to fell 
into ordinary habits again, and to talk on ordinary 
subjects, Rosalind found cause to regret Mabel's uncom- 
municative disposition^ and it struck her that a less 
contemplative Hfe might be better for her. 

After some struggles with her own distaste for see- 
ing new faces, Rosalind made up her mind to tell aunt 
Selina that she was willing to receive and pay visits 
whenever she thought fit, and she communicated this 
decision on the evening of the very wet day before 
described. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A WISH FULFILLED. 



The next morning though not wet, was dull and 
chilly, and Rosalind felt unusually depressed as she sat, 
workdn hand, and turned over in her mind various sub- 
jects of thought, all of which assumed a gloomy hue 
from the mood in which she discussed them. She felt as 
if fettered both mentally and bodily, — as if she were con- 
stantly thwarted, without the consciousness that this 
incessant sacrifice of her own wishes was bringing good 
to any human being ; it seemed hard too that the only 
blessing which to her young mind was compatible with 
monotony — ^peace — should be denied her. She longed 
for some object in life, but where was it to be found at 
Avon Lodge 1 She would willingly have sought active 
employment among the poor of the neighbourhood who 
were numerous, but here she had been met by insur- 
mountable difficulties; Miss Thorpe, though charitable 
enough in her own &ahion, did not much like to be 
assisted by others, and her niece had not found much 
profit or pleasure in accompanying her on weekly visits 
to her pensioners, to whom she administered soup, coals, 
and scolding ! Rosalind sometimes thought with plea- 
sure of the time when her fortune would be at her own 
disposal, and when aunt Selina would no longer be 
able to prevent her making herself useful to others by 
narrow maxims about " home duties being quite sufii- 
cient for young people." But again the responsibility 
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of a large fortune and the claims connected with it, 
alarmed her self-distrust ; she wished for some one, on 
whose judgement she could depend, to guide and di- 
rect her, to save her the anxiety and flEitigue of con- 
tinually exerting her own. She felt too, how she 
should want a companion through the long future 
to which she was looking forward. She loved Mahel ; 
but her weak and reserved character was little likely, 
even when more fully developed, to satisfy the cravings 
of Rosalind's intellect and heart. Again she thought 
of Lord Desmond, whose liberality, and interest in 
the welfare of the poor, her father had often extolled, 
and on whose judgement he so much relied; this 
morning, however, being out of spirits, she could see 
nothing without the dark tinge thrown over it by her 
own feelings, — and she fancied him distrusting her youth 
and inexperience, turning coldly from the subjects most 
interesting to her mind, and never discussing openly 
those which might occupy his own, while she craved 
for sympathy. It was a gloomy picture, and Rosalind 
sighed deeply two or three times, but she was not one 
to sit down and yield herself up to despondency with- 
out an effort, though the life of faith which lights up 
all things, was not yet thoroughly opened to her ; and 
she began to perceive that she was dwelling too much 
on herself and her own trials and difficulties, magnifying 
them by a too careful survey, and losing sight of the 
blessings which a healthful mind in a healthfrd body, 
accompanied by ease and competence, offer to the pos- 
sessor, while they make him responsible for the use 
made of them. " Well," she said to herself, " all I can 
now do, is to try and prepare myself for what may 
come hereafter in my way, — God will open to me some 
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path of useAilness and happiness in his good time, 
and till then I innst wait. K one's tools are always 
kept polished, they are ready for use at a moment's 
notice." 

The sound of the door-bell' interrupted Rosalind's 
meditations, and her aunts looked up from their letter 
and newspaper, pleafied, as they ever were, with the 
prospect of a visitor. 

" I dare say though, it is only Mr. Sackville the rec- 
tor," said aimt Selina ; " he was to return yesterday, I 
believe." 

" But is not the clergyman of one's parish a very im- 
portant person, aimt ?" said Eosalind, surprised at the 
tone in which her aimt spoke. 

"That is as it happens, child; I know very little of 
Mr. Sackville, for he only got the living just before you 
came, and you know he has been away nearly ever 
since. I am sure we have done very well with old Mr. 
Wilson, the curate, and I don't rejoice at the return 
of" she was interrupted by the entrance of the per- 
son she was about to name. 

Mr. Sackville was a young man of seven or eight and 
twenty, but who looked somewhat older from the serious 
and rather formal expression of his countenance; the 
carefrd and precise neatness of the glossy black coat 
which reached nearly to his ancles and buttoned up to 
the throat, combined also with his smoothly razored 
face, to give a slight singularity to his appearance. 

Rosalind thought his manners a little stiff, but 
it was in his £a.vour that aunt Selina did not like 
him. Before he had had time to do more than enquire 
after the health of the family and give his opinion on 
the weather, the party was enlarged by other vmVy^^ 
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a fox-hunting squire and his wife, to whom the eLdsst 
ladies devoted their attention so entirely , that Mr. Sack- 
ville had an opportunity of entering into conyersation 
with Rosalind, which he did not fail to take advantage 
of. 

"Have you visited our schools, Miss Vernon 1" 

"I should certainly have done so, had I be^i quite a 
6'ee agent," she replied. 

"I may then infer that you are interested in that 
sort of thing]" 

"I hope," said Rosalind, "that I am not without in- 
terest in whatever concerns the good of my poor neigh- 
bours, and I regret that my aunt has hitherto objected 
to my visiting the schools ; I hope, however, that she 
will relent soon." 

" You are then fond of teaching ? " 

"I cannot say that I take any pleasure in it," said 
Rosalind, timidly; "it would be only under the idea 
(I hope it is not a presumptuous one) that my visits 
might be of some little use as a stimulus to the exertions 
of the mistress and an encouragement to the children, 
that I should think of attending a school." 

"I see," said Mr. Sackville, in a deep calm voice, 
which had a strange attraction for Rosalind after the 
sharp tones of aunt Selina, and the peevish whine of 
Lsldy Singleton; "I see that you imderstand something 
of the duty of self-denial; but, my dear Miss Vernon, 
remember that it is not to your aunts alone that you 
are accountable for the use or neglect of your powers, 
whatever they may be. Nor," added he, with a grave 
smile, "is it only in a school that you can exercise them. 
I find this parish in a state which grieves me much, — 
charity is so applied as to do more harm than good; 
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foolish tracts are distributed along with gifts of food 
and clothing, and the people are encouraged to talk 
about what they do not understand. Now the priest is 
by our Holy Church intended to be the medium through 
which charity and religious instruction should be ad- 
ministered; I intend, therefore, to ask several ladies 
(among whom will be my sister Arabella) to assist my 
plans by working under my guidance. Will Miss Ver- 
non join our Httle sisterhood, and like many a fair and 
noble Vernon of olden days, devote herself to Heaven's 
service?" 

"K I can, — if I may," — Eosalind said, and hesitated. 

"We always may do whatever it is our duty to do," 
said Mr. Sackville, with something of sternness in his 
manner; he paused, and then continued, almost in a 
whisper, "had you. Miss Vernon, lived in the days 
of old, — ^those bloody yet palmy days of the Church, 
would you have said that you were ready to forsake the 
pagan world if you cmdd^ — if your relations approved? 
I think, Miss Vernon, — I hype, that I know you better 
than you yet know yourself; you would have tried per- 
suasion first, no doubt, but if that had failed, you would 
(either openly or secretly) have braved the sinful oppo- 
sition of your soul's foes!" 

The party broke up as he said these words, and Eosa- 
lind was left in a strange and uncomfortable state 
between awe and embarrassment. 

She had been brou£^ht up in a common-place way, and 
thcnM^h her thoughtM nxind and enthusiaic dispJdtion 
often suggested ideas of right and wrong which she had 
never been taught, yet her timidity made her fearful of 
expressing, nay, almost of allowing herself to trust her 
own impressions. She was pleased then with the idoa. 
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of working under guidance, all the more, because she 
had seen at Avonsford what mischief her aunt and two 
or three other ill-judging persons occasioned by their 
utter want of imion, and indiscretion ; now the wish of 
her heart seemed just about to be granted by haying a 
way opened before her of doing good to others, and 
though she could not quite make up her mind to under- 
take any office which her aunt positively forbade, yet 
she resolved not to abandon the present idea till she 
should have exhausted all her powers of persuasion. 

Her reverie was broken by the voices of her aunts 
discussing their visitor. "Well," said aunt Selina, 
" I suppose we must call at the rectory to-morrow, — 
not that they are people — ^young Sackville and his sis- 
ter — ^whom I particularly approve, — ^remember that, 
Rosalind ; but because one must do the civil thing by 
one's rector, for I hope I am never wanting in what 
is proper. Rose," she continued, " what was Mr. Sack- 
ville talking to you about all the time ? he seemed to 
have plenty to say for himself" 

" He was talking about the schools and the state of 
the village, aimt. I wish I could persuade you to let 
me go to the school sometimes." 

"I can't see the good of it," replied she, "you would 
only take off the children's attention, and lose your own 
time ; you know / always look in at the Sunday-school, 
and used to superintend it much more in the days of 
good old Mrs. Green; but Mr. Sackville's schoolmistress, 
with her new-fangled notions, is not at all to my taste ; 
now, if I ask for a hynm, the children all begin to 
chcmnb, as they call it. So, my dear, you had much better 
let the school alone ; young people have plenty to learn 
themselves without teaching others, — ^that's my maxim." 
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"But, aiint," said Bosalind, "you shall see that I 
will not learn the less myself for teaching in the school 
a Httle. At all events, I hope you will not object to my 
joining Mr. SackviJIe's sister and some other ladies in a 
few charities ; he is anxious that I should do so ; and 
would it not seem indolent, and almost churlish, to re- 
fuse this?" 

"So you think me indolent and churlish!" cried Miss 
Thorpe, angrily ; " well, what shall we come to next, 
I wonder !" 

It was some time before Eose could stop her aunt's 
current of hot words, and make her understand, or even 
listen to her ; and when she did, she was vehement 
against the whole plan. 

Young ladies to go and poke about into schools and 
cottages all day ! absurd waste of time, and very im- 
proper besides. Mr. Sackville was a very impertinent 
young man, or he would have consulted her on the sub- 
ject first ; "but this is the way now," she continued, " a 
young man thinks that because he is a clergyman he 
may do every thing, and manage every body ! ' I am 
wiser than my elders,' is the phrase of the present day." 

HosaHnd saw that this was no time to press the sub- 
ject further, and as soon as she could, she escaped into 
the garden to join her sister, who, after sitting quite 
eilent in a comer of the room while the visitors re- 
mained, had slipped out during her aunt's discussion 
with Kosalind, and was wandering abstractedly up and 
down the lawn. Rosalind, who loved to interest her 
sister in all that interested herself, began to speak of 
what had passed; and Mal>el sympathized, with more 
warmth than was usual for such a quiet nature, in her 
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** t ht/\m my aunt will oooflait,' she aried; ^\^msssM< 
f'/rt$rj'tv('. Miy hii^her privilege than to wuk msAet thai 

If^^^l Mr H«/fkviller 

fl/iti^r uriiiWl an Hhe said, ^Mr. Sackville 1k» iiKSfiired 
y*/ti w'tth ^r^rat arliriiratioii, Mabd. I did not inrrgiinf 
ytf^i h^l ^M^rl fnir converaatioii ; hot I hope indeed 
*^t. ^\%it\\ i\ut\ him a valuable friend, soch ns a good 
tiUrr((ytiiMt- ' I have always felt — musk be." 

'Ihmr iUfuycvHAtion was intermpted by a sefrant 
wh/; tttimti it) t<}ll them that Miss Thorpe deaiied they 
wtrtiM tutum iUf BH the garden was damp afto- the nin ; 
M9fi i\u'. U}r\Hf U) whom this tender vigilance was not 
rMrWi o\H*yty(i tUa Kummons. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WORKING UNOBB ORDERS. 



The afternoon of the next day was, according to Miss 
Thorpe's announcement at hreakfast, devoted to making 
calls. Kosalind accompanied her aunts, and felt her 
heart throb with some eagerness as she drove up to the 
porch of the pretty old-fashioned rectory. They were 
shewn into the drawing-room, at the deep bay window 
of which sat a young lady engaged with an embroidery 
frame of unusual size, while an open piano, books, and 
drawings, told that accomplishments were not here 
neglected. 

Miss SackviUe came forward with a high-bred ease of 
manner that suited well an elegant figure and hand- 
some fece, which was shaded by a profusion of light 
brown ringlets. Rosalind felt herself prepossessed; and 
though at first her aunts' dry manners checked any 
conversation beyond the merest common-place, yet she 
thought she should like her new acquaintance. She 
had just got up to look at Miss Sackville's work, 
which struck her as very beautiful, when another visi- 
tor arrived, an old lady, who being well known to her 
aunts, engaged all their attention, and the party was at 
the same time increased by the entrance of Mr. Sack- 
ville ; in his hand was a curiously embossed missal, 
bound in vellum, which — having saluted Rosalind — ^he 
placed before Miss SackviUe, saying, " I have found the 
book I promised to shew you, Arabella ; and I think it 

m 
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will assist your undertaking." Then observing that 
Kosalind was examining the work with some curiosity, 
he continued, " You admire my sister's work, I see, 
Mifls Vernon. She does, indeed, excel with her needle ; 
those figures are exact copies from a famous group of 
Corregio's, with which perhaps you are acquainted." 

*' I rather think I have seen it somewhere," she re- 
plied. " And what, if I may ask, is the fortunate piece 
of furniture which this work is intended to adorn ?" 

" My sister is aware," said Mr. Sackville, in a low, 
grave voice, " that our talents were given us not for our 
own idle amusement, but to be consecrated to some 
high end. This embroidery I have promised her to 
honour by a place on the holy altar of our sacred edi- 
fice ; nor is it the first work of hers which has been 
dedicated to such a purpose." 

Miss Sackville, who was looking over the book her 
brother had lent her, now handed it to Rosalind, and 
begged that she would assist her in choosing a device 
for the border of the altar cloth. While they were in 
the midst of stars, illuminated scrolls, &c., Mr. Sack- 
ville asked Eosalind if she had thought over his yester- 
day's proposal. " Are you ready to become a labourer 
in the vineyard, Miss Vernon 1" said he. 

" Ah !" said his sister, " I am sure Miss Vernon will 
not refuse to join us ; to work under my dear brother's 
direction is no hard behest, I assure you." 

" I have not yet been able to gain my aunts' con- 
sent," said Rosalind, timidly, " but I hope I may suc- 
ceed." 

Here was a pause — ^broken by Mr. Sackville in a 
manner to startle the whole party. 

" Miss Thorpe," said he, in a solemn voice, turning 
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to where that lady was seated with her sister and Lady 
Montague, "Miss Thorpe, I must ask your attention 
for a moment. I find that your niece's affectionate 
deference for you makes her imwilling to enter on any 
undertaking which has not your full sanction ; I turn 
then to you, as the resp^Kisible person in this transac- 
tion, and charge you most solemnly to consider how 
you can answer it to your conscience— to our Holy 
Chmxjh, whose daughter I trust you are, to withhold 
your young relative from the duties I have pointed 
out to her. No one is too young or too weak to obey 
the behests of that sacred mother ; do not, then, ven- 
ture to refuse her this youthful votary ! You cannot 
— you da/re not ! Do not allow the base supposition 
to arise that Miss Thorpe grudges to the poor a small 
portion of that wealth which Providence has bestowed 
on her young relative, and which her bounty would 
share with them." His voice though low, was stem 
as he pronounced these words. 

Miss Thorpe scarcely knew which way to look. She 
was stunned by this burst of eloquence ; and before 
she could collect herself sufficiently to reply, she was 
still further amazed by hearing her old acquaintance, 
Lady Montague — whom she had known as a staunch 
old-fashioned adherent of low-church views — express the 
warmest admiration for all Mr. Sackville had said, and 
profess to agree with him fully. Miss Thorpe had not 
met her for some time back, and during that period her 
opinions had undergone a total change. She now en- 
treated her dear Miss Thorpe not to withhold her sweet 
niece from the good work proposed to her ; and added, 
that her own Fanny was already enlisted in the sacred 
cause. 
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Lady Montague had been a Mend of long standing, 
and though not convinced by the arguments with which 
she assailed her, Miss Thorpe was more puzzled than 
was common to her ; she did not like to quarrel with a 
person for whose rank and station and pleasant house, 
she had the greatest esteem, yet she perceived that if 
she did not yield on this occasion it would come to a 
regular split between them. Mr. Sackville's last argu- 
ment also weighed strongly with her ; she gave in, 
therefore, though not with the best grace in the world, 
and it was settled that Miss Yemon should meet Mias 
Montague and the rest of her colleagues on the foUow- 
ing day. 

During their walk home, Lady Singleton expressed 
some surprise at her sister's sudden change of opinion. 

" Change !*' exclaimed Miss Thorpe; "I have not 
changed my opinion ! I think it as siUy a whim as 
ever was invented ; but I see that it is of no use pre- 
tending to guide young people, — the present feahicu is 
for the young to take their own way. Well ! — let them. 
We shall see the consequences by-and-bye." With this 
triumphant remark Miss Thorpe closed the conversa- 
tion. 

Rosalind went next day to the rectory according to 
her appointment ; she had to go alone, for her aunt 
positively forbade Mabel to accompany her. She was 
shewn into the dining-parlour, where she found Miss 
Sackville and five or six other ladies, most of them 
quite yoimg, seated round the table ; they all greeted 
her politely, and Arabella pointed to a chair next her 
own. A perfect silence prevailed for some minutes, 
but the tranquillity of the party impressed Rosalind 
rather favourably than otherwise ; for she recollected a 
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similar meeting she had attended in Sussex, and how 
the ladies (some of them scarcely deserving the name) 
sat talking and disputing d Venvie Fune de Vcmtre, and 
how confusion had prevailed till every one seemed be- 
wildered, and to have forgotten the purpose for which 
they met. 

Presently Mr. Sackville entered the room, and stand- 
ing for a moment at the door, he solemnly pronounced 
a blessing on "the pious sisterhood, whom he rejoiced to 
behold assembled beneath his roof;'' he then put on the 
table a China vase which he said contained the boiuity 
of some of his richer parishioners. 

**We will add our humble contributions," said his 
sister, dropping a piece of money into the vase ; all the 
rest followed her example, and the clergyman then 
went to the head of the table, and producing a tablet 
began to read the instructions it contained in a slow 
and grave tone. 

"Miss Montague!" — the lady arose, and remained 
standing while he went on, "you will attend to the por- 
tion of this parish known by the name of the white 
cottages; you will administer relief to those persons, 
and in those proportions which are here written down 
(presenting her with a paper); further, you will en- 
deavour to find out the mental condition of the people 
and report it to me; you will not, of course, give any 
advice or instruction yourself, nor will you encourage 
the people to turn their minds to controversy, or any 
topics above their comprehension, but you may exhort 
them to seek the advice of their spiritual guide in any 
difficulty. You will also visit the schools once each 
week, and hear the children repeat their catechism; 
but you will not attempt to explain any part of it, and 
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should they ask questions, you will refer them to me. 
And now, my dear sister, go forth on your way, with 
my blessing, and the good wishes of your fellow la- 
bourers." 

Somewhat to Bosalind's surprise. Miss Montague, 
after making a deep curtesy, left the room. Mr. Sack- 
ville then again referred to his tablets ; the lady next 
summoned received her task like her predecessor, and 
so the party was gradually thinned, till she and one 
other alone remained. Rosalind felt so nervous at the 
^ idea of the tete d, tete being reserved for her, that she 
was half inclined to escape from the room, when to her 
relief she was called upon, and the other lady remained 
to the last. After receiving her instructions, she 
gladly rejoined Miss Sackville and the rest of the party 
in the drawing-room. 

"So, Mrs. Williams is the last !" observed one of the 
younger ladies. 

"Yes," said Arabella, "my brother has, I believe, 
great confidence in her, and, I dare say, reserves his 
most important work for her to do." 

"I wish," said Rosalind, "Mr. Sackville had not given 
me so large and populous a district, I fear it is more 
than T am fit for." 

"Dear Miss Yemon," said Arabella, in a tone of mild 
rebuke, "you may be sure it is all right since Hilary 
arranged it so." 

"Which is your district T' asked Rosalind, after a 
pause. 

"Hilary does not approve of our talking much to 
each other about these sort of things," replied Arabella; 
"he says, we are to go on steadfastly and silently, each 
in her appointed patL" 
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^But your advice woidd sometimes be a great help 
to me," said Bosalind, ^'and I should be afraid of ap- 
plying to Mr. Sackville on every trifling occasion, for— " 
she stopped abruptly, seeing that Mr. Sackville had 
joined them, though so quietly that she had not heard 
his approach. 

** Where the directions of your priest are attainable, 
WiM Yemon," he said, ^'no other should be sought! 
sadjiar is misplaced in holy works like these'!'* 

A solemn pause followed his words, and when he 
next spoke it was on a different subject. 

^I hope that you all remember the sad condition of 
our parish church," he said. 

Bosalind was puzzled, not having observed anything 
remarkable at church the Sunday before. 

**I mean," continued Mr. Sackville, "the windows, 
which are, you know of course, plain glass, and square 
in form ! and the pulpit and fald-stool, which are in a 
lamentable state! My dear sister has undertaken an 
altar-cloth, but for the rest I must depend on you and 
other pious and skilful ladies to assist me; I know that 
you will consider it an honour to use your talents in 
aiding to restore the adornments sanctioned by ancient 
usage in the ChurcL My part shall not be wanting, 
I <mly wait for the promised visit of my brother, in 
order to have the advantage of his admirable taste, be- 
fore I engage an architect, to replace the square win- 
dows by arches. I have two or three plans already, 
idiich I will shew you on some other occasion.** 

The ladies expressed their eager desire to aid Mr. 
Sackville in his views (with the exception of Bosalind, 
who did not clearly understand what was to be done)^ 
and the assembly then broke up. 
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On the following day Rossilind set out on a round 
of visits in her appointed district; she wished that Mr. 
Sackville had permitted them to work in couples, hut 
she resolved not to let her timidity prevent her doing 
what she had undertaken. She therefore went on 
steadily till she reached the first cottage named in hsst 
list. The only occupant she foimd, was the bustling 
mother of a large family of children, all of whom weae 
now at school. She gladly received the donation which 
the yoimg lady brought her, and told such a string of 
troubles and wants, that the young almoner regretted 
not having authority to increase the amount of her gift 
As soon as Mrs. Smith allowed Eosalind to get in a 
word, she promised to mention her particularly to Mr. 
Sackville, and meanwhile recommended her to apply to 
him, not exclusively for the relief of her necessities, but 
also in any difficulty she might have on religious 
matters. 

"Bless you, ma'am, I ha*n* no difficulties," said 
Mrs. Smith, "except how to get bread for nine chil- 
dren, that s what my husband and I finds the greatest 
difficulty!" 

Eosalind timidly suggested that worldly conoems 
should not absorb all her attention. 

"Well, ma'am, I goes to church every Sunday, — ^I 
don't see what else I should do. If I was to go to Mr. 
Sackville, I should'nt have anything particular to say, 
— unless, indeed, about the hard times or so." 

" But he would give you advice on religious subjeets, 
if you should stand in need of it," said Eosalind. 

" No doubt he would, ma'am ; but it would be of no 
use to me, for I shouldn't understand it." 

Eosalind looked astonished, but Mrs. Smith went on. 
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" You see, ma*am, some do say that Mr. Sackville's 
sermons be very fine and very clever, and so they be no 
doubt ; but we poor folk can't imderstand 'em no more 
than if they were Dutch; so it's ten to one I shouldn't 
understand his advice neither." 

Sosalind had nothing to say; she was not to offer 
her own advice, as the occasion seemed to call for, or to 
awaken the poor woman to a sense of her duties by 
timely words of Scripture, so there was nothing more 
to be done. She foimd the next two or three &milies 
very like Mrs. Smith, — some were even more full of 
their worldly afi^drs, — and she began to feel dispirited. 
At last she came to a cottage inhabited by an old man 
and his daughter, whose air of respectable poverty im- 
pressed her fiivourably. She remarked on the neat 
book-shelf, and old Isaac looked pleased at her no- 
ticing it. 

" We are both fond of a book," said he ; " and since 
my leg has been bad and kept me within doors, my girl 
reads' a bit to me now and then ; she was just reading 
as you came in, out of a book her mistress gave her 
when she was in service." 

Kosalind took up the open volume, and turned over 
the leaves. "It seems a very good book," she said, 
" and one that I should like to read." 

"Well, ma'am, I think it's good — ^no matter who 
wrote it — ^but, do you know, Mr. Sackville wanted me 
to bum it." 

" Bum it I" cried Eosalind, " you must be mistaken." 

" No, miss, no mistake — ^it was written by one Jane 
Taylor, and* she was a Dissenter, d'ye see, and so that's 
why the parson can't abide it." 

" Surely there must be some dangerous error in the 
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book, or Mr. Sackville would not condemn it so de- 
cidedly." 

The old man looked significantly at his daught^ , and 
then said, with some little hesitation, " I doesn't like to 
speak against my clergy, miss, I always had a great re- 
spect for my clergy, and was willing and glad to listen 
to all the instructions and reading that I got from 
them; but, d*ye see, when they doesn't agree among 
themselves, a poor man is in a sad plight. Now, the 
old rector — he would be always a-telling me to study 
my bible, and when he'd been talking for a bit> ' Gome 
now,' he'd say, ' I'll read ye a bit of a chapter, Isaacs 
before I leave ye — and I hope you always reads it 
night and morning,' he'd say. Well now, Mr. Sack- 
ville — he tells me not to perplex my mind reading the 
bible, and not trouble myself with thinking and all 
that — only just to do as he bids me ; but I be too old 
to leave off thinking. So Mr. Sackville may leave me 
to myself, miss. And as to this book — I be no judges 
mayhap — but it seems good to me ; and, after all, we 
must think for ourselves sometimes, if it be only to 
think which is the right way — old Mr. Wilson's (that's 
gone to a better place), or this new gentleman's." 

Isaac smiled significantly as he said these words, bat 
apologized to Kosalind for his fireedom of speech, in 
which he was joined by his daughter, who had seemed 
a little uneasy whilst her father was holding forth. 

The next femily our heroine visited was of a different 
stamp. The father and mother were very old, and 
seemed unable to take much interest in any thing ex- 
cept their own coughs ; but the grown-up daughters 
appeared to be just what Mr. SackvUle would moat 
approve. They went beyond Rosalind, indeed; for 
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fhey said that they never missed the week-day service (as 
yet Mr. Sackville could only have it twice a week), and 
assured her that they had steadily revised to let their 
old mother have some broth the day before^ because it 
was a &8t-day ! 

It was now getting late, and Rosalind had to make 
haste home; indeed her aunts were fidgetty enough 
already at her long absence, and reproached her for it 
all dinner time. 

On the whole, this morning's work rather disap^ 
pointed Kosalind ; in vain she blamed herself for her 
feelings, she could not alter them. Even the thought 
of the only &mily who seemed to be in the proper 
track, fidled to give her satisfaction ; there was some- 
thing about them which she could not like, whilst old 
Isaac and his daughter, whom she felt she ought not to 
approve, inspired her with confidence in spite of herself. 
On the other hand, she was strongly prejudiced in fa- 
vour of Mr. Sackville ; his views seemed plausible, and 
his opinions were so opposed to those of her aunt 
Selina, that she wished to find them right ; so between 
a little perversity and a good deal of ignorance, the 
subject had not quite a fair chance with her of being 
treated impartially. Fortunately, however, there lay 
underneath her weaknesses, a real desire for truth, and 
this, though not sufficient to keep her from being 
biassed by prejudices, did prevent her firom being ruled 
by theuL 

A week passed, and the ladies' meeting again came 
round ; it was conducted rather difierently from the 
former one, as the district visitors had to give an ac- 
count of their proceedings before receiving further in- 
structions. Eosalind was a good deal diatvxirb^ V^ 
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finding that each lady had to give her report separately 
to Mr. Sackvillo in the library. Though she thought 
liiglily of him, and was disposed to adopt some of his 
views, he did not inspire her with that entire confi- 
(lonce which takes away all embarrassment ; and when 
rthe was ushei*ed into the room where he sat among his 
papers and folios, she felt quite unable to get out a 
woixl. He had to repeat his questions several times 
before she could answer theni, and when she did, the 
account she gave was not very satisfactory to him. 

" There is only one of your families whose members 
have come to speak with me privately," said Mr. Sack- 
ville, " or who attend to their duties properly. But, 
my dear Miss Vernon, I must speak plainly to you. 
1 cannot expect the lower classes to be what I wish, 
unless they have a good example in those of a higher 
station." 

" I am aware, sir, that I am often deficient in the 
discharge of my duties," said Rosalind, colouring deeply; 
"but if there is any particular point in which you think 
I set a bad example, I shall be grateful to you for men- 
tioning it." Rosalind said this with effort ; but Mr. 
SackviUo's voice became lower, and his manner gentler 
as he contiimed : 

" Be not offended. Miss Vernon ; remember, it is as 
a father I speak to you ; and though grieved to pain 
you, T must not flinch from my duty." Compressing 
his lips and drawing himself up, he went on : "I allude 
to your neglect of the week-day services, my dear Miss 
Vernon — ^may T hope that you will attend better to 
this duty in future 1" 

** I am not sure that it will always be in my power," 
she replied. 
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" Ulness is the only excuse you ought to allow your- 
self,'' he said. "If your relatives oppose you, it is 
better to disobey them than the dictates of your con- 
sdence." 

'^ But if my conscience does not command this as a 
positive duty?" 

"Then your conscience needs to be schooled, Miss 
Vernon. Enough ! I have not time to discuss this 
matter as I could wish at the present moment, or I 
trust I should soon convince you of your error ; but 
take this little book — ^read it with care, and I hope 
that when we meet again your doubts will have been 
removed by its perusal — ^if, at least, you read it in a 
right spirit, — a lowly and teachable spirit, my dear 
Miss Vernon." He bowed as he handed her the book, 
and Kosalind left the room half-awed and half-annoyed 
at what had passed. 

She was followed to the hall door by Miss Sackville, 
whose manner was unusually warm and friendly as she 
held her hand to detain her for a moment. 

"Dear Miss Vernon," she whispered, "do not let 
anything that Hilary may have said vex you ; he thinks 
it a duty to seem a little stem now and then, but he is 
all goodness, I assure you ! I hope," she added, " that 
you remember your party dine here the day after to- 
morrow." 

' Rosalind snuled and promised not to forget ; indeed 
there was little danger of her doing so, for to escape 
carpet-work and scolding for one evening was a real 
gain. As it was to be only a family party, Mabel, too, 
was to be admitted, at Miss Sackville's earnest request. 

On her return home, Bosalind found two letters 
awaiting her, one from Kate Harvey and the other 
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from Lord Desmond. This last she beld donbtfolfy in 
her hand for some moments, as if she shrank from 
breaking the seal, yet she opened it before Kate's. 
It only contained these lines : — 

" My Deab Rosalind, 
'' I am at length released from business, and intend 
coming very shortly to Avonsford for the purpoae of 
spending a few days there. I will not enlarge on my 
feelings at the prospect of seeing you again — nnkfls 
such feelings are mutual the less said about them the 
better — ^but I trust that, for your other's sake^ yoainll 
not revise me the intercourse of a friend. 

" I remain your sincerely attached, 

" Dbshond.'* 

'' P.S. — I shall have the pleasure of speaking to yon 
of your friend Mrs. Harvey, on whom I called this 
afternoon.*' 
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CHAPTER V. 

▲ 8CfBNB AT BALLTMOBB. — SXTBAOT FBOM MB& HABVET'S LBTTEB. 

'* ' You almost envy me the delightful freedom of my 
Bailymore home/ you say, my dearest Eosalind ; and 
-Oeirtainly when I wrote to you last I was leading as free 
and pleasant a life as could well be imagined. Such 
charming rambles by myself, or excursions of greater 
length with Frederick, whenever he could spare time 
for them! Then I was beginning to^ get acquainted 
with our poor neighbours, and though my husband is 
more cautious than I am in matters of charity, yet he 
has such true benevolence, that my plans were in no 
danger of opposition from him. Such was my life for 
the first three weeks of my establishment at Bailymore 
— ^that is to say, till some five or six days ago — ^when 
Harriet Harvey came to stay with us. She was to 
have come much earlier, but the illness of a rich old 
cousin, with whom she was staying, detained her— for 
she is considered a first-rate nurse ! She came, how- 
ever, at length, and has brought with her boxes and 
trunks to an amount that tells of no short visit. And 
now, dear Eose, the linnet in a cage, from the same 
joyous creature on free wing, is not a more difierent 
being than your Kate now from what she was a week 
ago. 

" Harriet has evidently come to rule the household, 
and teach the mistress ; and she more than bears out 
the opinion I had formed of her from my short visit 
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just after my mamage. The first day of her comiiig 
here she made a dead set at my keys (under pretence of 
sparing me trouble), and was just about to &sten the 
bimch to her own smart and well adorned chatelaine, 
when I rescued it from her grasp, and was on the 
alert the rest of the evening. 

"You cannot conceive the activity she imposes on me. 
She is always r«ady for breakfast, and dinner, and 
every thing, half an hour before the time ; and if I am 
ever late on these occasions (which it is rather my 
nature you know to be) I find her somng me ProfMe at 
so vigorous a rate, giving orders, or pouring out coffee, 
or any thing else that comes in her way — and all with 
such solicitude for her dear brother's comfort, as ought, 
I suppose, to draw forth thanks more hearty than mine 
are, I fear. Frederick values her highly, he is always 
praising her ; nay, much as he loves and overrates his 
Kate, I believe he thinks I may in many things benefit 
very much by her example. And I believe I could 
try to benefit by the advice, and put up with the inter- 
ference, did I trust in her as he does ; but to me there 
is a hollowness in all her professions — do not think me 
harsh for saying so, Rose — ^you know I never could 
conceal my opinion of any one, least of all from you. 

"But to finish my sketch. In person, Harriet is by 
some persons considered to resemble her brother. In 
my opinion no two persons can be more unlika She 
has something of Frederick's nose indeed, though much 
more sharpened off at the end ; that is, however, her 
only tolerable feature. Instead of his clear brown eyes, 
she has little sly twinkling orbs, that seem to be in all 
places at once — ^making one giddy by their perpetual 
motion — and which retain, as I think, their iU-natored 
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expiession wliile the mouth is smiling blandly. She is 
as tall as Frederick, and has a very high colour, which 
makes one hot to look at, and which she heightens yet 
more by dressing (usually) in pink. Ah, here is my gos- 
sip curtailed (and time it should be) by a double knock 
at the door — a visitor — and Harriet, for a wonder, out of 
the way. She is not yet returned fix)m a shop. 

"(Later.) — I have only time for one line before dress- 
ing hour, dearest, yet must add that line. Who do you 
think was my visitor ? but perhaps you have already 
heard it from Lord Desmond's own letter. I declare 
I felt nearly as bad as the day Frederick made me the 
offer I and had recourse to my smelling-bottle to pre- 
pare me for his lordship's entrance ! But, my dearest 
Bose, I was not prepared for the charming person I had 
to make acquamtance with, in your — ^what shall I say, 
— ^guardian, — ^that is safe. His noble air and polished 
manners struck me the moment he entered the room ; 
and though his countenance when silent is rather too 
grave, yet the sweet snule into which it relaxes when he 
speaks, made me wonder you could have thought it cold. 
Fie, Rose ! how can you be so fastidious ! But I have 
no time to scold, for I must tell you what passed at our 
short interview. We had only time for a few minutes' 
pleasant conversation before Harriet joined us, and we 
had to return to the weather ! but in those few minutes 
I need not say we talked of you. I remarked that I 
believed he had not seen you for several months. 
' Since my return to my estate here,' he replied, 
* from which circumstances had previously obliged me 
to be too long absent, I have had incessant occupation, 
having recently taken into my hands several villages or 
rather groups of cabins, whose leases having fortimately 
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run out, have afforded me the opportunity of getting 
possession of these miserable tenements, and endeavour- 
ing to improve them and their wretched occupants. 
Had I ventured to write to your cousin, Mrs. Harvey, 
how gladly should I have sought to interest her in my 
poor people ! But during our last interview she gave 
me no reason to suppose that more intercourse than was 
absolutely necessary &om the circumstance of my guar- 
dianship would be agreeable to her. I went, as I remem* 
ber, to Avonsford, intending, should I find it not un- 
pleasant to her, to pass a few days in the neighbourhood, 
but I received no encouragement towards such a step.' 

" * You are too faint-hearted,' I replied ; * if you run 
away at the least discouragement, how can you expect 
Rosalind to become really acquaiated with you? She 
is not a girl to be won merely by looking at, I assure 
you.' 

" * It is very true, Mrs. Harvey ; and do not suppose 
that I am surprised at her conduct, I should wonder 
were it other than it is. Believe me,' he continued, 
speaking quick and low, as he heard steps approaching, 
' that what most discourages me in your sweet cousin, 
is yet that which most charms me in her.' 

" I had only time to take his offered hand, shake it 
heartily, and whisper a few words of warm sympathy 
towards him, and of love for you, before Harriet entered 
with my husband ; some common chat followed, and 
the two gentlemen walked out together. I must now 
hastily close this rambling epistle, for the dinner-bell 
has rung, and I iinU to-day be punctual." 

It was a few days after the above letter was de- 
spatched to her cousin that Kate Harvey was seated 
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at her dressing-table^ and her maid, while she combed 
out W long and shining dark hair, ym> giving her 
mistress a very graphic account of a poor family in 
whom she had interested herself; and who, now thrown 
into severe distress by the mother being ill, and the 
filthier out of work, had sent up their eldest boy to tell 
''the mistress,** whose disposition was by this time be«- 
coming known. 

^ I muist really drive down to Eeganstown myself 
this morning and see the poor Bradys," said Mrs. Blar- 
vey. ^' You shall go with me. Honor, as CoL Harvey will 
not like me to go alone. Hiive a basket packed for me 
to take down there. What have we got ? Ah ! the cold 
chicken will do so nicely, as the poor woman is weak." 

Honor, Mrs. Harvey's fitvourite maid, who had left 
Kate's step-mother at her marriage to come and live 
with her, gladly acquiesced ; at the same moment the 
sound of the prayer-bell made her hastily gather up her 
mistresses locks, remarking as she did so, " Now you'll 
be late again, ma'am, and Miss Harvey's been down 
this hour ago." 

It was too true ; hurry as she might, Kate could not 
be in time this morning. Honor's story had been the 
immediate cause — ^her own want of habitual punctu- 
ality the remoter one. When she entered the break- 
fitst-room she found her husband sipping his coffee, and 
Harriet sitting upright before the table, the very pic- 
ture of patience. 

" I have to go out early this morning," said Colonel 
Harvey, " so Harriet has kindly taken compassion on 
my wants." 

^I am very sorry at being so shockingly late, but I had 
not an idea about your being in any hurry, dearest !** cried 
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Kate. " Hamet, I am Toy sonj to ha^e kept you 
waiting for your break&st, do let me hdp yon directly." 
** I did not wait for your keys, my dear," she replied. 
''Yoa know the tea-caddy is always op»i for the 
benefit of any light-fingered body yon may ha^e on 
the premises ; but I really never care for breakfiEkst till 
aU our dear party is assembled ; yon will find the tea 
made, howeTer." 

^ I conld not persuade Harriet to b^in her break- 
£BLst," said Colonel Harvey, "though I knew she must 
want it, so early as she is always down stairs. I wish, 
my Kate, you conld learn to like early horns as W€lL^ 
" While our naughty little woman will sit up so idfi 
at night, we cannot expect her to be very early in tlie 
morning," said Miss Harvey, in a tone intended to be 
playful ; " but I cannot wonder that a sage matron like 
her should not relish the advice of h^ single Mends, 
however much," she continued, mildly, "they may have 
her true interest at heart." 

" She will not long slight it, I am sure, will yon, 
dearest 1" said Colonel Harvey, turning to his wife, 
who, though feeling annoyed, answered gaily : 

" I really cannot quite yet promise to go to bed at 
nine o'clock ; but I am not the less obliged to you, 
Harriet, for your kind solicitude about my health ; it 
i^, I am aware, very precious !" 

Harriet looked grave, and there was a silence, pre- 
sently interrupted by Colonel Harvey's rising and say- 
ing he must go out now. "Let us have dinner at four 
to-day, please, Kate, I have an engagement afterwards." 
Kate followed her husband out of the room, and 
stood chatting with him while he changed his coat, not 
satisfied, till she had brought his manner, which was 
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rather serious at first, to respond to her playfulness. 
When she returned to the breakfast-room, Miss Har- 
vey, she found, had left it, and she determined that she 
would go down and order dinner at once, when she 
heard her sister-in-laVs voice from the lower r^ons, 
asking the cook to make her some paste; not wish- 
ing to encounter her in the kitchen, she put off her 
own visit there, and was just setting off on the excur- 
sion to Reganstown, when Harriet joined her, and pro- 
posed a walk. 

"We had better go at once,*" said she, "and then we 
shall have the day before us for our business." 

Elate, though this proposal put out her own plans 
sadly, yet did not like to revise ; and taking care to order 
the car to be in readiness against her return, they set 
out together. They took the kind of walk, viz., into the 
town, which Harriet always preferred (Colonel Harvey's 
house was situated just in the outskirts), in order that 
they might drop into any shop they liked, for Harriet 
was veiy fond of going to shops, though she always sea- 
soned her visits to those of Ballymore, by remarks on 
the badness of everything Irish. 

When this walk of duty was over, Kate hurried up- 
stairs, and summoning Honor, who was waiting ready 
dressed, with a well filled basket, they were driving 
away before Harriet had left her room. 

Kate found the drive longer than she had expected, 
not having been that way more than once before ; but 
it was a fine November s day, and her spirits rose with 
a pleasant sense of freedom as they drove along. 

Whim she reached Reganstown and entered Brady's 
cottage, the last of a row of mud dwellings which com- 
posed the village, she found that the little boy's state- 
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ments had not been exaggerated. The mother was 
stretched on a miserable straw mattress, in the last 
stage of weakness. The baby was crying by her side, 
and the other children, too yoimg to be useM, were 
scrambling about, or dabbling in the mud at the door, 
after the &shion of little half-tamed Irish ohildreiL 
The husband, meantime, a fine looking man, but bent 
with rheumatism and wasted by want, sat cowering over 
a few bits of smouldering turf, the picture of hopeless 
misery. Kate had acquired familiarity with scenes sudi 
as these, but not the familiarity that breeds careless- 
ness ; and now her tone of kindly but cheerful sympa- 
thy as she sat down near the poor man on a broken 
stool, which he politely rose to offer her, seemed to re- 
vive his drooping spirits. Her visit was prolonged much 
beyond her intention; she had heard from the hus^ 
band a long history of his misfortunes, and administered 
a little wine to his wife, when she was reminded by 
Honor that it was getting late. On looking at her 
watch she found it was nearly two o'clock ; so empty* 
ing the contents of her basket on the table, she hurried 
out, and though beset at the door with entreaties firom 
many a ragged group, would not be detained, . but 
throwing a few half-pence among them, drove home. 

The stopping of her car as they reached the gate, 
roused Kate from a reverie ; and at the same time the 
thought of dinner, which had escaped her since she had 
not ordered it in the morning, rushed on her mind. She 
hastened with dismay into the kitchen, hoping that the 
cook had exerted herself to supply the deficiency of the 
mistress, or that Harriet's love of interfering had for 
once served a good purpose. She found the cook, how- 
ever, in great perplexity, not having ventured to order 
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in aiiTtluiig, lest the family should be going to dine 
out, and her young mistress seldom keeping her larder 
supplied, as a good housewife should do. 

^I made so free as to speak to Miss Harvey about 
it, ma'am, but she said she knew nothing concerning 
the matter, and did not like to interfere ; however, we 
shall have time to manage something against six 
o'clock. 

"Six! but we are to dine at four!" cried Mrs. Har- 
vey, penetrated with a fiill sense of her misdemeanour, 
"there's surely cold meat in the house; what had we 
yesterday?" 

" Oh, the fowls, ma'am, and nearly a whole one left, 
but you took that out with you this morning, and we 
had to dine on the cold mutton as you didn't order us 
nothing; — but there's some soup left." 

Kate in dismay sent for some mutton chops, and 
leaving the cook to concoct what sort of a dinner she 
could in so short a time, went to her own room by 
the back stairs, hoping that the lateness of her return 
might escape notice ; but coming out of her room she 
met Harriet herself 

" Oh, here you are at last, my dear!" she cried ; " I 
was looking for you in your room, as I heard you were 
returned. I was really quite uneasy about you, and so 
will your husband be. We must put a stop to these 
exhausting excursions, as I am sure he will agree with 
me — ^they are very bad for you. Had I known you 
were going, I should have insisted either on accompa- 
nying you myself, or on your giving it up." 

"Insisted!" repeated Kate; "you are really very 
kind." 

" Well, mt/reatedj if you like it best. Wliy b^lovsXj^. 
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you look SO indignant, as if I had anything but your 
good at heart ? You must be aware that your husband 
would not approve of your going so fer alone." 

'' I was not alone, I had Honor with me ; so now, 
Harriet, if you please, I should like to rest a little 
before, dinner," and she passed on to her own room be- 
fore Harriet could add more. 

The dinner hour came — all too soon for Kate's 
fatigue ; she would have been glad to prepare her hus- 
band, too, for his indifferent dinner, but had no oppor- 
tunity, as she found him already in the dining-room 
with Harriet when she went down stairs. He was 
looking at his watch, and saying it was past four. ^ I 
must go out at five, my love, do the servants know %" 

" Oh, yes ; I will ring for dinner directly," replied 
Kate, and she nervously rang the bell, wondering what 
would be the result. 

" How pale you look, my dear !" said Colonel Har- 
vey, taking her hand. ** You have been overwaUdng 
yourself; has she not, Harriet ?" 

" Not with 7W6," answered his sister, " we took but 
a short walk together ; but Kate has been driving 
about by herself somewhere all day, and I was a&aid 
she had knocked herself up. These long lonely coun- 
try drives at this time of year make me quite nervous 
for her.** 

" Where did you go, dearest )" asked her husband, 
made anxious by this description. 

"Only to Reganstown, to see a poor &mily; I have 
been there with you before, it is not so fer, and I am 
very strong." 

" Harriet, I am sure, would have gone with you, my 
riear," replied he 3 " or you might have had one of the 
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poor family up to speak to, which would have been 
much better ; but here is dimier at last, so let us go in." 

The dinner, as Elate had anticipated, was not calcu- 
lated to mend matters ; the mutton chops, of which it 
was chiefly composed, being cooked with such evident 
signs of haste, as made it not very wonderM that they 
were too tough for any one but Colonel Harvey's large 
dog, who enjoyed his dinner that day. 

" And the potatoes, too, make one ill to look at ! " said 
Colonel Harvey, rather impatiently ; " there, take them 
away (to the servant), and tell the cook I wonder she 
could think of sending up such a dinner." 

" It is my fault," said Kate, blushing, while her sister- 
in-law looked triumphant ; " I will tell you about it 
afterwards." 

" Nonsense, my dear, it can't be your fault that the 
dinner is badly dressed. What, is there nothing else]" 
asked Colonel Harvey, looking roimd for some other dish. 

Elate ordered in the remains of a ham, and as soon 
as the servant was gone, she said : 

"I forgot to order dinner to-day, Frederick, and 
that's the truth, so now pray forgive me — such a thing 
shall never happen again, indeed !" She spoke with 
an ingenuousness that might well disarm ; but Harriet 
spoilt the effect of it by saying : 

'' Elate has weightier affairs to attend to, my dear 
brother, and we must not wonder if she forgets the 
more trivial ones sometimes." 

" Then I hope you will assist her when she does so, 
especially in the trivial, but necessary one of ordering 
dinner !" he added, in a tone intended to be lively, but 
really expressing some irritation. Colonel Harvey was 
fisur from a gofwrmand, but, perhaps, there ase iei^r "Esv^- 
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linhmeii to whom a bad or scanty dinner is not rather 
a trial of temper. 

" My little assistance would never be wanting were 
it deemed acceptable, Frederick," replied Harriet, in a 
tone of dignity ; " but hitherto when it has been offered 
it has been received as an imcalled-for interference; 
though never was there a being, as you can bear me 
witness, who more hated to interfere with the affairs of 
others than myself. But our dear Elate will learn to 
know me one day, and till then, the acquittal of my 
own conscience must be sufficient for me." 

" We will say no more, dear Harriet," said her bro- 
ther, " come, our slight repast is over I think ;" and he 
rose, adding, " Kate knows that I do not care about 
these little forgets, so far as they concern mysel£" 

" We must not keep you now any longer," said Har- 
riet j and turning to Kate, who stood silent and annoyed, 
she put an arm round her waist to lead her away, with 
an air of forgiving tenderness. But Kate withdrew 
herself rather coldly, only saying, " I have a word to 
speak to my husband, and will follow you afterwards." 

She lingered behind, patted the dog, and then said, 
" If you had seen the poor famishing creatures I saw 
to-day, my dearest husband, I am sure you would not 
wonder at my forgetting our dinner, or even at my 
taking them, as I own I did, a part of that dinner." 

She expected that her husband would at once have 
entered into the tone of her feelings, but he auBweivd 
as though, ftdl of his own thoughts, he had scarcely 
heard her. 

" I wonder at nothing, dear Kate, but your slighting 
the counsels of so true a friend as my sister is to you, 
— that I do wonder at, — and that I own does pain me.** 
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Kate looked kurt. '^That I am often stupid and 
careless I am aware," said she ; " but when one is grown 
up, one's own experience is, I believe, the best cure for 
these &.ults. Yowr advice, however, dear Frederick, 
you will own, I always receive with joy, nor do I shun, 
I hope, that of others." 

" You are ready enough to take your stepmother's, 
who is no more related to you than Harriet. But it is 
your manner to my sister which pains me ; and indeed, 
my dear wife, «Ae has felt it very deeply, for she loves 
you truly" 

" Oh, Frederick ! " cried Kate, incredulously. 

« You do not beUeve it," said he, with di^lea^ure ; 
" then I can only hope that your eyes may one day be 
opened." 

She shook her head almost involuntarily, but was 
silent. 

" I did not think to find you prejudiced, Kate, and 
that against my sister," he continued ; " but I see that 
I only waste words in arguing with you at present,"— 
and he began to draw on his gloves. Kate, meantime, 
stood near him, her eyes full of tears, but unable to 
speak. 

Where two persons in the close connection of hus- 
band and wife, hold a totally different estimate of the 
character of another, and that other a sister, there must 
exist between them an element which, as far as it goes, 
has a tendency to break up their mutual sympathies, 
and even, where tempers are frail, to lead to discord. 
E^te felt this bitterly. Her husband's first harsh words 
to her, had sprung fix)m his blind devotion to one whom 
she felt to be unworthy of his love, and incapable of 
returning it. 
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Colonel Harvey meanwliile, not entering into the 
feelings of his wife, and much hurt for his sister, turned 
to leave the room. 

" You had better lie down, Kate,** he said, speaking 
from the door, "you are knocked up, I see." And 
instead of staying as usual to place her on a sofa, he 
hurried out of the room. 

Poor Kate, left to herself, leaned her head on the 
dining-room table, and indulged m a good fit of crying, 
till interrupted by the servant's coming to clear away, 
she took refuge in her own room. For a moment 
she thought of pleading a headache, and remaining there 
the rest of the evening; but her husband would be 
vexed, and she was not one of those women who strive 
to work on the feelings of a husband, by gettiag up aa 
illness or giving way to a fit of hysterics. So she -washed 
her eyes, and swallowed her tears, and joined Harriet 
in the drawing-room, before Colonel Harvey could be 
back. Her manner to Harriet was certainly cool ; but 
there was more to cause this coolness than her husband 
was aware of 

Colonel Harvey returned to tea. He was grave, and 
said little, having a newspaper before him during tea- 
time, with which he occupied himself After tea Kate 
exerted herself to sing and play, in order to conceal her 
fatigue and avoid conversation. Her husband had 
flung himself on a sofa ; and Harriet netted away in- 
dustriously at some never-ending scarf or cloak, fre- 
quently remarkiQg that her dear Kate looked so tired, 
she had better go to bed early. The prayer bell at 
length sounded a relief to all, and Kate inwardly sighed 
that it should be so, iu that home which she had fondly 
imagined and determined no cloud should ever darken* 
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No pleasant musings did Kate Biarvey indulge that 
night by the cheerfal fire in her bed-chamber, where she 
had so often sat, hook in hand, reading, or, perhaps, 
still more agreeably engaged in wandering over the 
foture, or in dreaming of the past. This night she hur- 
ried straight to bed, but it was long before she could 
compose herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TOUNG SNOLAim. 



The party firom Avonsford arriYed at the rectory on 
the appointed day in a cheerful and pleasant frame of 
mind. The young people rejoicing at the prospect of 
being spared one out of the many long November even- 
ings they had to spend with their aunts; the eld^ 
ladies, though not partial to the family at the rectory, 
yet always feeling pleasure at an opportunity of wear- 
ing their second best caps. 

As they entered the hall indeed, Eosalind b^an to 
doubt whether after all it would not prove a dull affidr, 
since she thought Mr. Sackville would scarcely allow 
very lively conversation in his house, but the groups 
they foimd in the drawing-room dispelled these fears. 
Miss Sackville was turning over some prints at the 
table and engaged in animated discussion with her 
brother concerning them, while two young men stood 
by the blazing fire, one (whose resemblance to Arabella 
pointed him out as Mr. Augustus Sackville) was lean- 
ing against the mantel-piece, the other had his arm 
round his friend's neck. As the ladies entered, the 
host and his sister came forward very cordially to meet 
them, but the others did not appear aware of the arrival 
of visitors, and retained their affectionate position, till 
Arabella pointed to them smiling, and said, ^'I must 
now. Miss Vernon, present to you my brother Augus- 
tus and his friend, Mr. Lovegrove, both from Oxford.** 
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Mr. Augustus Sackville started and gazed for a mo- 
nent on yacancy^ shaking back his profuse chesnut 
ocks, with a bewildered air, then recovering himself 
with a sHght effort, he smHed, bowed, aud said some- 
thing rather vague (but very complimentary, no doubt) 
ya the happiness of becoming acquainted with Miss 
Vernon. Mr. Lovegrove only inclined his head in si- 
lence, he was not so well looking as his Mend, but being 
iark and pale might be called more interesting. 

Meanwhile Miss Thorpe and Lady Singleton were 
bardly able to conceal their indignation at the impro- 
priety of introducing strangers to their niece before 
themselves, nor were they much pacified, when Miss 
Sackville at last recollected herself enough to mention 
bhem to her brother, which she did but slightly, and 
which he acknowledged by a still slighter bow. Rosa- 
lind thought it strange, and perceived by her aunts' 
hightened colour what they felt about it. 

Mabel, who had kept close to her sister on their en- 
trance, now found courage to step up to the table in 
order to look at the prints which cov«^ it. 

*^ Ah, Miss Vernon, your sister is quite right to look 
at those engravings ! They are worth examination, 
being firom some very old masters and finely executed, 
they are my brother's present to me to-day (Augustus, 
I mean), and are considered rare specimens of art." 

Kosalind began turning them over with interest, for 
she was fond of works of art ; but it struck her that 
some of these engravings, beautifiil as they were in ex- 
ecution, wei-e out of drawing, and she ventured to re- 
mark on this, adding: — "I may be mistaken, for I do 
Dot draw much myself, and am ignorant on the subject." 

"You are undoubtedly right, my dear Miss Vernon, 
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but we must not attend too minutely to snch delects in 
these kind of pictureB ; think of the antiqnity of this 
one for instance, of the piety which designed, and the 
graceful skill which executed it, and I aan sure, yoa will 
no longer recollect or even observe, that St Barbsn 
stands on & slantiTig floor, and could not in iteality ke^ 
her position. But this is my ^vonrite, and there is no 
wont of perspective hare,^ continned Miss Sackville^ 
producing a beantiitd print of a sngLe foil length 
flgnre ; ^I have chosen this dt liacia for my ooloiued 
glass painting.^ 

^ Yon have not yet heard of that nndfirtaking of my 
sister's, Miss Yemon, I believe?^ said Mr. Sackville. 

^No, and I am most cmioas to see it,* answered 
Kosalind. 

^WelL any morning that yon like to oome, I will 
shew yon my sketch, the oolooring I have yet to do, 
and I must, I regret to find, depend on myself for a se- 
lection of tints, unless my brother, who has aeea the 
original, can help me about the complexion and dress." 

^I wonder,'^ said Augustus in a languid tones, ''I 
wondffl* that you do not all observe how great a like- 
ness Miss Yemon bears to the St LnciS) — ahe GU^t 
really to sit to ArabeUa." 

Miss Yemcm and the print were now compared, and 
the result appeared satiafiM^ry. 

^Indeed," said Miss Sackville, ^your idea^ Augustus, 
is admirable ! You would greatly oblige me, dear Miss 
Yemon, if you would consent, for not only are you 
extremely like the St. Lucia in expression, but you 
liave the very complexion which was so frequently 
chosen by artists in the days of mediaeval art — the dai^ 
eyes and light auburn hair — ^it will be perfect, I assure 
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you. Pray, Lady Singleton, help me to persuade your 
niece to do me this favour!" 

"T really don't know," Lady Singleton began, but 
her more voluble sister took the words out of her 
mouth — 

"How her home duties are to be performed, I really 
do not know, if one half of her days is to be spent in 
poking into cottages and schools, where nobody wants 
her, and the other half in actmg Boman Catholic 
Saints!" 

"But, my dear madam, she would not act, I assure 
you, it is only her face that I require." 

"Well then, sitting for her portrait as Saint Some- 
body, who never lived at all, I dare say — enough to 
make her as vain — " ' 

Happily the announcement of dinner interrupted 
Miss Thorpe's harangue, and also that of the E>ev. Mr. 
SackviUe, who wa* beginning a serious argument on 
bhe undoubted authenticity of St. Lucia's life, although 
9ome of the legends, he admitted, might possibly be ex- 
Eiggerated. 

The dinner passed off well. Miss Sackville having 
sufficient tact to avoid as much as possible all subjects 
bhat might lead to unpleasant discussion. 

"When the gentlemen rejoined the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room, they were engaged in a conversation about 
some of the neighbounng estates. 

"And who is to have Redhurst, now that old Forester 
B deadf ' asked Augustus of his brother, as he closed 
bhe door. 

"A nephew of the same name," replied Mr. Sackville. 
*I suppose he will soon come and take possession, for he 
las empowered a friend to make preparations for him." 
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^'I heard, "said Miss Thorpe/Hhat an agent had come 
down." 

"I understand not, madam,** said Mr. Sackville, "Mr. 
Forester has entrusted all arrangements to a friend 
and former tutor, I believe, — a Mr. Selwyn, and he it 
is who is now at Redhurst ; but I have been told that 
the owner of the place will soon be hera" 

''Well, I hope we may find him a valuable neigh- 
bour," said Lady Singleton. 

"Do you know whether he has orthodox Church 
views, Hilary?" said Arabella. 

"No, I am quite in the dark as yet, but we miist 
hope for the best." 

"7 hope," said Mr. Lovegrove, "that he will encou- 
rage on his estate, and among his tenants and labourers, 
those wholesome and innocent sports which have been 
so successftdly introduced, or rather revived, by some of 
our nobility and country gentlemen." 

"How much more rationally benevolent are such 
people," cried Augustus, throwing off his languor and 
getting enthusiastic on his favourite subject, "than 
their dull utilitarian opponents, who only think of fill- 
ing the heads of the poor clod-poles with learning /" 

"Which," interposed Mr. Sackville, "invariably ends 
by making them infidels and chartists!" 

" While if owr plans be universally adopted," resum- 
ed Augustus, " England would soon be merry England 
again ; we should again see village youths and maidens 
dance round the May-pole, and celebrate their rural 
holidays with games and song, while all deep thought 
— all searching into hidden wisdom — would be reserved 
for those whose minds are fitted for the loftier things 
of earth!" 
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Arabella looked proudly round as her brother con- 
cluded this speech ; KosaUnd was surprised and rather 
amused, but Mabel sat with her eyes wide open in re- 
spectful awe, while the two aunts, though they were 
sure it was all very bad, could not understand enough 
of its drift to make any reply. Lest, however. Miss 
Thorpe should try to do so, Arabella begged Bosalind 
to sing, and led her to the piano, which she opened, 
none of the gentlemen seeming inclined to assist her. 

Rosalindas voice was remarkably sweet, and her 
governess had been a first-rate mJcia. Her plain- 
tive French romance was much admired by Mr. and 
Miss Sackville, and Augustus exerted himself to say it 
was "delicious !" 

" I hope," said Arabella, " Miss Vernon will let you 
hear her sing to the harp some day. I had the plea- 
sure of discovering, when I last called at Avon Lodge, 
that she excels on that charming instrument." 

*^ It is a truly picturesque instrument," said Augustus, 
^and I, therefore, approve its use. "But Edwin!" turn- 
ing to Mr. Lovegrove, " cannot you give these ladies 
one of those delightful lays you sometimes sing to me 1 
— ^they are his own words," he added, aside to his sister, 
" arranged to music by our mutual friend, Clements, a 
man of a truly genial mind." 

After a little pressing, Mr. Lovegrove consented to 
sing, and his friend prepared to enjoy the musical treat 
by throwing himself at full length on the sofa, which 
Lady Singleton had quitted for a moment to get a 
needlefrd of thread for her work ; on returning to her 
place, she looked a little dismayed at finding how she 
was deprived of it ; but the occupant could not see her 
blank countenance, for his eyes were closed in ecstasy 
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at tlie tones of his Mend, who was singing in a tolerable 
baritone voice : 

"With thee, sweet friend, I'm wandering 

Across the thymy lea, 
While thy soul's deep imaginings 

Thou pourest forth to me.*' 

When he came to the end— (we cannot indulge the 
reader with the whole lay) — ^Augustus rose and went 
to the piano, where he hung caressingly over his Edwin, 
who had sunk into an easy chair near it, as soon as his 
performance was ended. 

Meantime the young ladies assembled round the tea- 
table, and were soon busy handing cups of tea to the 
two aunts and to each other, Mr. Sackville being ab- 
stracted in the examination of his favourite illmnin- 
ated missal, and the younger gentlemen absorbed in a 
playful conversation, intended apparently, from the 
tones in which it was carried on, to be private. At 
length, however, they joined the tea-party ; and when 
they had supplied each other's wants, Augustus volun- 
teered to hand Miss Yemon a piece of cake ; she blushed 
and looked towards her aunts. 

" Ah ! will you have some 1 " said the young gentie- 
man, languidly stretching out his arm without rising 
from his seat. Miss Thorpe muttered as she took a 
slice, something about " her yoimg days and modem 
&,shions," which was not, perhaps, very, surprising in a 
person so little used to conceal her feelings. Soon 
after tea she began to fidget about the carriage, and 
hurried her sister and nieces away the moment it ar- 
rived ; in the midst of this hurry, however, Miss Sack- 
ville extorted from her a permission for Bosalind to sit 
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to her once or twice for the glass painting. Partly 
to aToid delaying her departure by discussion. Miss 
Thorpe gave a snappish consent, and Kosahnd, taking 
for granted that the sketch was to be a mere aimdy for 
practice, or, at most, that it was to adorn the glass 
door of Miss Sackville's conservatory, never dreamed 
of refusing what she was so warmly pressed to consent 
to, though she felt that she was conferring a favour, as 
the task of sitting is by no means a pleasant one. 

The party at length drove off. 

"Well, Rose," aunt Selina began, as soon as the 
carriage- door was shut, "how do you like these fine 
gentlemen from Oxford? but I need not ask— of course, 
you are delighted with them." 

" Indeed, aunt, you are mistaken there," said Itosa- 
lind. 

"Oh, I fancied it would be no great loss in your 
eyes that they don't behave civilly to the older folks ; 
young people are generally full enough of themselves ; 
but such manners, to be sure, I never saw ; and such 
a set of wild crazy opinions I never heard before. 
What this poor country will come to, I am sure is 
more than any one can tell ! Why, Miss Sackville 
came smirking up to me, and said her brother and his 
tcdented Mend, Mr. Edwin Lovegrove, belonged to 
* Young England.' I told her I was sorry for it. I 
had always thanked Heaven that I belonged to Old 
England ; which, as every one knew, was famed for all 
kinds of glorious things, but what ' Toimg England ' 
could do, except mischief, I really did not know." 

"Perhaps," said Bosalind, "they will talk a good 
deal and do nothing!" The conversation was here 
interrupted by their arrival at their own gate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ROSALIND IN FBRPLEXITT. 



The next day, having some district visiting to de, 
Rosalind set out after dinner to make the most of the 
short afternoon. Her aunt would not of course allow 
her to leave the table until after dessert, for she was 
not inclined at all to feicilitate her niece's charitable 
labours, but Rosalind would not give them up on that 
account. Her musings during her solitary walk were 
not very satisfactory ; she tried to think seriously and 
steadily over the ladies' meeting and the book which 
Mr. Sackville had given her; but neither his assertions 
nor his book convinced her, though, as she had no fixed 
opinions on the other side to oppose to them, they were 
calculated to make her imeasy. 

If her aunts forbade her to attend church on Sim- 
days she felt that she should not hesitate to disobey 
them, but if they chose to require her presence at home 
on Wednesdays or Fridays, could she say that she felt 
compliance to be a sin ? The prayer-book did certainly 
shew that a daily service was intended by its authors; 
and Mr. Sackville said that the prayer-book was to be 
followed out to the letter; but then, thought Rosalind, 
might not the prayer-book have been compiled when 
there was no such a custom as family prayer, and when 
the greater part of the congregation were unable to 
read, and if so, why are we to be bound by rules which 
do not apply to our circumstances'? 
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Yet aiiotlier thought came into her mind to dispute 
the ground with this : if each one were to decide for 
himself in sudi matters, the Churchy a.s Mr. Sackville 
declared, would be at an end, and dissent and discord 
prevail It was a hard question ; and Bosalind felt 
that she did not discuss it mentally without a preju- 
dice on one side. Mr. Sackville seemed to take such 
pains with his parish, and to have so much zeal, — ^his 
sister was so anxious to help him, and to turn even 
her accomplishments to a good end, that she could not 
help wishing rather to find them in the right, than per- 
sons so little amiable as her aunts. She was obliged 
to interrupt her meditations, however, when she reached 
the distant cottage which was her peculiar object this 
day; and.when she turned homewards again, her mind 
strayed' to other and more congenial topics. Contro- 
versy was not her taste, and it was only as a means of 
Jf\t)fl^:^rkg her practical duties clearer that she could bring 
herseK to go over such subjects. She now fell gradu- 
ally into a pleasing reverie suggested by the scenes 
through which she was walking. 

The cottage which Rosalind had been visiting was at 
some distance from Avonsford, and the road lay through 
winding lanes, their hedges stiQ beautiful with red and 
yellow leaves, which a favourable season had allowed to 
remain later than usual, and through which she could 
catch glimpses of the lovely woods of Redhurst on the 
one side, and of the open meadows of Avonsford farm 
on the other. All who have lived much in the country 
in November, will allow that it is a very different and 
far pleasanter month there than in a city, and that a 
November simset has sometimes a calm and solemn 
beauty of its own, which is peculiarly enjoyable in ^ 
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solitary ramble. Koaalind found it so mach so, that 
she could not help lingering at a stile which commanded 
an extensive view over ilie country, in order to watch 
the sun's last rays tipping ihe summits of the distant 
trees with ruddy golden huea It was not till a slight 
chillness in the air-Htherto singularly mild for the 
time of year — warned her of the lateness of the hour, 
that she b^an really to hasten on her way ; but she 
soon found that the path which (according to directians 
given her in the village) she had made out easily en6ugh 
by broad daylight, had become very intricate now that* 
twilight had set in^ and the said directions had been 
banished by other thoughts from her mind. She 
soon became seriously alarmed, and tried first one and 
then another of the several lanes which met at one 
point, in the vain hope of coming to some fn-miliftr 
land-mark. These fiullog, she struck into one of th« 
paths (selecting it almost at random) which led her out 
of the road, as she thought in a right direction. On 
she went, as quickly as she could walk, looking round 
every instant, at once wishing and dreading to see some 
human figure in the rapidly wung light. 

Before very long, however, the moon arose, and 
shining out brightly, enabled her to perceive where she 
was. She found herself in a wood, or at least in a place 
thickly shaded with trees, whose huge leaftess bou|^ 
thrown into strong contrast by the clear, pale moon- 
beams, seemed to lie in jet black masses around her. 
The fear of meeting with poachers or thieves now 
gained rapidly over all other sensations; she felt no 
cold, — she cared not for the anger of aunt Seliaa^ — 
could she only get safe home, were it midnight, she 
should be too thankful to mind any other evil Oh, 
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for some trusted &ce and strong arm in this hour of 
need. She thought of her guardian. Oh, if Lord Des- 
mond were here ! '^ But what wild folly am I dream- 
ing o^ when I have no time to lose ! I must get out 
of this wood some way or other 1 " And for one minute 
she stood still, trying to rouse her &mt heart and col- 
lect her scattered senses; she then decided that her 
best plan was to retrace her steps, as the most likely, if 
not the shortest means of extricating herself from this 
distressing situation. But what sound was that just 
behind her ? Was it a footstep 1 Yes, she could not 
doubt it, and she hastened on at a still more rapid pace 
than b^ore, but her strength was &iling through terror, 
and the footsteps were gaining upon her — ^they seemed 
close at her heels. She tried to run, but suddenly her 
powers all forsook her, and she was compelled to lean 
against a tree, to prevent herself from idling to the 
ground. 

A voice now addressed her, but fear prevented her 
listening. She could only stammer out, "Here's my 
purse, don't murder me!" when the tones in which 
ihe voice again spoke fell on her ear, and told her at 
once that it was no foot-pad she had encountered. 

** Pray do not alarm yourself, I am no robber, I as- 
sure you ; and ii^ as I imagine, you have lost your way, 
I will gladly offer you my assistance in finding it*" 

^ Oh ! I shall be too thankfrd !" cried poor Eosalind, 
taking a deep breath, and leaving the protection of 
the tree, she stepped back into the path, where she saw 
a man of middle height, whose clearly defined features 
were thrown into strong relief by the moonlight. 

Though fer better than meeting with robbers, it was 
not pleasant to be alone with a stranger under such cir- 
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cumstances ; but Bosalind^ if physically nervous^ was 
not deficient in strength of mind, and now that she had 
a little recovered herself, she spoke in a steady and col- 
lected voice, though trembling from head to foot. " I 
have, as you suppose, sir, lost my way, and if you can 
point out to me the nearest road to Avon Lodge, my 
aunts will feel as much obliged to you aa I shall my- 
self." 

" I speak then to Miss Vernon," said the stranger ; 
^ though only recently arrived in this neighbourhood, I 
am happily able to assist you, for you are nearer to the 
village than I dare say you have any idea aV* 

"Where am I thenT' said Eosalind, b^inning to 
move on. 

" In the avenue of Bedhurst," he replied, ** of which 
I am at present the sole occupant, being depaij for the 
master till his arrival ; but I must not lose your time 
by talking. Allow me to conduct you out of the park 
by a shorter route than, as I imagine, brought you 
here." 

There was a calm courtesy in the stranger's voice and 
manner which took away E^mlind's fears ; besides, 
from what he said, she now knew that he must be tho 
Mr. Selwyn of whom they had been speaking at the 
rectory, the evening before. He told hei* his name as 
they walked, and added that he was an intimate friend 
and forgier tutor of the present possessor of Bedhurst 
Importunately," he said, " difference of age does not hin- 
der the intimate friendship between Mr. Forester and 
myself ; but, Miss Vernon, T must now intreat you to 
make use of my arm, the lateness of the hour leads me 
to conclude that you have been long on foot." 

" Since three o'clock," she said, timidly accepting the 
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bffered help^ for she ^^as really scarcely able to walk 
unassisted. 

'' It was past six when I stepped out into the aTenue/* 
said Mr. Selwyn; " it is certainly fortunate that my love 
for an evening stroll almost defies times and seasons, or 
you might have fallen in with poachers in my steady or 
have wandered about till you had become quite chilled. 
But see, here we are already at the entrance of the park, 
five minutes will now bring you to your own gate." 

^It must seem strange/' said Bosalind, presently^ 
''that I. should be out alone so late, but the &ct is, I 
had gone to call on a poor family at some little distance, 
and in my way home the beauty of the evening tempted 
me to linger till it grew dusk, and then before I reached 
fkmiliar ground, I lost my way." 

"It was at least a good errand which took you so fer," 
said Mr. Selwyn, "and that must console you for the 
accident." In another moment a lamp shining in the 
hall window of Avon Lodge burst on Hosalind's sight, 
and she expressed her gratitude to her conductor for 
having brought her safe home. 

" If I were younger," said he, almost playfully, " I 
should find many fine things to say about my good for- 
tune in being the means of assisting a benighted lady ; 
and even now, I cannot say that I am quite insensible 
to it. Your aunts," he continued, as he rang the door 
bell, " must be in a sad state of anxiety about you, but 
their delight in seeing you safe will no doubt banish all 
other feelings." 

The door opened as he spoke, and the fiood of light 
which streamed on Kosalind's face shewed the expres- 
are look, which (unconsciously to herself) answered his 
remark in a way not very favourable to her relatives. 



\ 
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The same light enabled her to take a rapid survey oi 
her new acquaintance, and to ascertain that he wag 
somewhat past the middle-age, but handsome and rather 
foreign-looking, though she had not observed the slight- 
est accent in his speech. With a courteous bow he 
turned quickly- from the door, and Bosalind went to 
meet the storm which she knew awaited her within. 

Mabel came running to meet her, with a genuine de- 
light which was consoling ta the wanderer, and eager 
to get her to her room if possible before aunt Selina — 
''But ah! it is too late, here she comes," whispered 
Mabel. 

Bosalind suffered the first torrent of reproach to pass 
without reply, and when her aunt paused for breath, 
Mabel ventured for once to interpose; " Dear Bose, do 
change your shoes directly, and take off that shawl, it 
must be damp, and you will be ill if you stand in it." 

"HI r* cried aunt Selina, "I suppose she wished to 
be ni, and ill she will be, no doubt of it !" 

" My dear aunt," said Rosalind, " I am very sorry that 
you have had the trouble of sending the gardener to 
look for me, and that you have been uneasy, but I as- 
sure you it was an accident, — ^I lost my way, — I will 
explain all in five minutes ; but first, if you please, I 
will take Mabel's advice and change these things;" thufi 
saying, she ran up stairs so nimbly that even aunt Se- 
lina's tongue could not follow her. 

Fortunately the next morning did riot find Bosalind 
ill in bed. 

"But I don't pretend to say that it's not a pity," 
said aunt Selina, " a sharp fit of illness might possibly 
have cured BosaHnd of all her nonsense, and if it had, 
I would not have minded the trouble and care it would 
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have oost me, — ^which is saying something, let me tell 
you, for in iUness the nutse has generally more to un- 
dergo in reality than the patient, — ^that's my maxim!" 

It was a maxim which it would have been vain to 
dispute, as Miss Thorpe was one of those individuals 
occasionally met with — ^who are never ill ! 

"Who can that be so early 1" said Lady Singleton, 
interrupting her sister, "I am sure I heard the door bell." 

" It's a stranger," said aunt SeUna, hastening to the 
window and peeping cautiously over the blind, " a dark- 
looking man, with a " 

"Mr. Selwyn, ma'am," said the servant, and Miss 
Thorpe resumed her seat and work with a dexterity 
which practice alone could have given. 

" I must apologize for venturing to caU during the 
forenoon, madam," said the visitor, "but I could not 
avoid being anxious to hear that Miss Yemen had (as 
I hope is the case) escaped cold, and other bad conse- 
quences of her late and fatiguing walk." 

" It is my niece, sir," said Miss Thorpe, tartly, "who 
ought to apologize to you, for causing you so much 
trouble, I'm quite ashamed, really!" 

" You are in joke, my dear madam," interrupted Mr. 
Selwyn, fixing his dark deep-set eyes on her with an 
equivocal smile, " or you would not I am sure talk of 
apologies, where congratulations would be more season- 
able. Either as a gentleman or a Christian, I must feel 
it a happiness to be of use, even in so trifling a matter 
as that of last night." Then, turning to Rosalind, he 
began to speak to her of the beauty of Redhurst park, 
and expressed a hope that she would some time or other 
see it to better advantage than she could in the middle 
* pf November and by moonlight. 
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'* I will certaiiily take broad daylight with me,** said 
Kosalind, " if I ever take anotiier peep at that shady 
avenue ; I have, I fear,** she added, smiling, " nothing 
of the heroine about me, for I have no taste for adven- 
tures." 

" When is Mr. Forester expected to come down here, 
sir?" asked Lady Singleton. 

"Next week, I hope," he replied, "but not tiU the 
end of it." 

Lady Singleton's only conversation consisted in ques- 
tions, and she plied her visitor with several on the sub- 
ject of Kedhurst and its new possessor. He answered 
her very politely, but in such a way as not to gratify 
her gossiping curiosity very fully, and he seized the 
first opportunity to ask Bosalind the name of a remark- 
ably handsome volume that had been in her hand when 
he entered. (Miss Thorpe had not yet recovered from 
her amazement at his speech to her, and sat silent.) 

"It is Tasso's poems," replied she; "and, as you ob- 
serve, is a very handsome edition ; it was brought from 
Italy by a friend of my dear father's, and is now mine." 
The subdued tone of her last words called Mr. Selwyn's 
attention to her mourning dress, and his countenance 
shewed (though not obtrusively) that he felt for her 
situation as an orphan, and living in an uncongenial 
home. 

" And you are fond of Italian?" he said. 

"Very," replied Bosalind; "but I have not enjoyed 
the advantage of a native teacher, except for a short 
time when I was in London three years ago." 
" " Perhaps you will some day allow me to offer my 
services to you and your sister, you know that I am an 
old tutor," said he, smiling; "though perhaps you arer 
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not aware that I am aa Italian bj the mother's side, a 
Boman indeed by birth, and have passed at least a third 
of my life in Italy." 

Rosalind expressed her thanks warmly for the offer, 
though she felt it must be repeated, before she should 
Tcnture to accept it. 

*' I reaUy don't know, sir," said aunt Selina, bridling, 
" that my niece has any need to read those foolish books, 
all written by Papists, — ^begging your pardon though 
for saying so, as you have not the good fortime to be 
wholly an Englishman, — ^but as to those books, sir — '' 

''I admit that many of them contain foolish things," 
interposed Mr. Selwyn, mildly ; "but with a little judge- 
ment in the selection, one may gain the good and avoid 
the bad. My age and experience may possibly be of 
use in this way to Miss Vernon." 

Iklias Thorpe was always soothed by the mention of 
experience, a quality which in her estimation exceeded 
every natural or acquired gifb ; and she remarked, in a 
pacified tone, — 

" Well, it's better, after all, to sit at home and read, 
than go tramping over the country, as my niece does by 
the commands of Mr. Sackville, who has all the young 
ladies in fine order to be sure ! but not a stitch of use- 
ful work do they find time for, — judging, at least, by 
what I see" (glancing at Eosalind). " Pray, sir, do you 
approve of these new-fangled ways?" continued Miss 
Thorpe. 

^I approve of ways rather as they, are good or bad, 
than old or new," replied Mr. Selwyn. " What you 
allude to, I believe, are the doctrines and practices of 
that party in the Church called Tractites or Puseyites, 
—many of which I cannot say I do approve, though 
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there are some of them which have evidently sprung 
from a wish to reform what much needed reformation.'' 

" But you don 't disapprove of ladies visiting th9 
poor, I hope?" said Bosalind. 

" No, indeed ; I trust I can appreciate charity, ev«i 
when T may think the manner in which it is adminis- 
tered injudicious. But, ladies, I am trespassing on your 
morning to an unpardonable degree, and must depart as 
I came, with an apology." 

"Well, don't you like my champion, Mabel?" said 
Rosalind aside to her sister, when the door had dosed 
upon him ; "I hope Mr. Forester is worthy of bis tutor, 
but I hardly expect it." 

^ I suppose it is his foreign blood that gives him that 
peculiar complexion and eye," said Mabel; " but what- 
ever it is, he is a most interesting looking man ; as to 
his conversation, I cannot say that I heard much, of it." 

" Ah !" returned her sister, half vexed, " you were in 
one of your silly reveries; — dear Mabel, you aie not 
aware how much you lose by these long fits of abstrac- 
tion, in which I really believe you are not thinking of 
anything at all !" 

"Well, I will try to keep my ears open next time 
Mr. Selwyn calls," said Mabel ; " but the fact is, I 
thought he was in for a dispute with aunt Selina, and 
so did not think it worth listening to ; but hark ! there 
is the warning bell, and we are not ready for dinner." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE GUARDIAN AND THE CLERGYMAN. 

Late in the afbemoon of this day Lord Desmond 
anived at Avonsford, and haying taken lodgiQgs at 
the small but comfortable village inn, he immediately 
walked across the road to Avon Lodge, which was 
nearly opposite. The shutters were in the ax^ of being 
closed with the usual accompaniment of noise and 
clatter when he rang at the door, so, for a wonder, aunt 
SeUna was not aware of his arrival, which took place 
while they were engaged in a discussion on himself 

"I suppose Lord Desmond will be here in a day or 
two," said Miss Thorpe ; " did he mention a day when 
he wrote to you about his coming, Rosalind ?" (scarcely 
^tbg for her niece's answer in the negative, she went 
on.) *'l wonder what could induce your poor dear 
feitlier to choose so young a man for a guardian !" 

" Y(ni/ng, aunt ?" said Mabel, looking up, surprised. 

" Why, four-and-thirty is young, child, as you 11 be 
ready enough to think if you live to that age ; and I 
know how old he is exactly." (Aunt Selina always did 
contrive to know every one's age and name.) " Ah ! 
there's a strange voice in the hall ! How odd we never 
heard the bell, — ^I believe it is Lord Desmond, himgfelf, 
and we must ask him to tea^ I suppose, as he is your 
guardian. Oh, here you are, my lord — ^most happy to 
see you, I'm sure !" she cried, in a totally different tone. 

After briefly, though courteously, returning her civi- 
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lities, Lord Desmond addressed himself to Kosalind, 
and inquired after her health with a degree of interest, 
which rather appeared in his manner than in his words. 
" So, you have seen Kate ?" she said presently, feel- 
ing embarrassed by the silence which succeeded mutual 
inquiries. 

''Yes, I have had much pleasure in making Mr& 
Harvey's acquaintance. You know that I cannot flat- 
ter if I would, so you may believe all that I am gwn^ 
to say about her to be my real opinion." He sat down 
by Bosalind as he said this, and delighted her affectionr 
ate heart with praises of her friend's cordial mannen 
and sprightly conversation — ^her bright changefrd coun* 
tenance and true Irish eye. " For the rest," he said, 
" one must know more of a person to judge ; to have a 
strong wish to know more is, perhaps, all one ought to 
expect in a first visit." 

" I am so glad you are properly charmed with my 
dear Kate !" cried Kosaliiid. " I have always thought 
her a person to fall in love with at first sight, and one 
whose very defects are so many additional charms. — 
But what did you think of her husband ? I have acta-> 
ally never seen him." 

" I saw but little of him ; but he appeared to be in- 
telligent and very gentlemanly." 

"I hope she is happy !" half sighed Rose to herself 
then looking up, she added, " did he look good-tem- 
pered ?" 

" Oh, yes, by no means otherwise, but his expres- 
sion, as might be expected, is rather energetic and 
soldier-like, than mild." 

" And he is very much older than Kate, I fear I** 
continued Bosalind, *■ 
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" Do you think that so great an evil 1" asked he, 
thoughtfully. " Colonel Harvey appeared to me about 
six or seven and thirty — ^too old for a hero certainly, 
but not too old, I should hope, to be the companion of 
a woman even so young as your cousin, if her character 
has that sympathy with his (I do not mean resem- 
blance), which I consider the great bond of happy 
union; at least," he continued, "you will allow that the 
difference is on the right side ? But my sketch will 
not be complete unless I mention Miss Harvey, who 
came in with her brother, and certainly did not pre- 
possess me. I hardly know why, for she has good 
manners, and is rather a fine-looking woman in the 
showy style, but with a want of openness in her ex- 
pression, which is to me the greatest defect a coun- 
tenance can have." 

Lord Desmond's conversation with Rosalind was here 
interrupted by Miss Thorpe. She had left the room to 
order some addition to the tea-table, or she would not 
have kept so long aloof She now approached them, 
and annotmced that tea was ready, and she hoped that 
Lord Desmond would join their party. 

^ We are very early in our ways here, you see, my 
lord," said she, as they went into the next room. " I 
don't approve of late habits for young folks — early to 
bed and early to rise, is my maxim ; but if you will 
join us at our two o'clock dinner to-morrow, we shall 
be very happy to see you.*' 

Lord Desmond said he had an engagement to dine 
with an old firiend in the neighbourhood next day, but 
he should certainly come and see them in the course of 
the morning. " Early hours," he continued, " are, I 
think with you, always the best where they can be at- 
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tained, and I am a veiy earl j riser myself usoallj. An 
early moraing ride amongst the wild scenery of Ireksd 
is what I have enjoyed pretty firequently of late ; and," 
he added, turning to Kodalind, ^ if you are a lover d 
the sterner heauties of scenery, Kosalind, I think some 
of the spots I have lately explored would charm you. 
Do you think you shall be tempted some of these days 
to pay a visit to your cousin in Ireland f She told me 
that she looked forward very much to having yon.** 

" Irdcmdy indeed ! " interrupted aunt Selina, angrily ; 
" I wonder you can suggest such an idea to her, my 
lord ! I find KosaUnd upset enough as it is with h^ 
long visits and rambles here, losing herself in the woods, 
and walking herself off her legs ! but if she's to go and 
stay in that horrid wild country, with such an unpro- 
fitable companion as Mrs. Harvey (unless she is veiy 
unlike what she was as Kate O'More), she will be good 
for nothing when she comes back ; and so she may just 
as well put the idea out of her head, — ^I, far auo^ woBii 
sanction it." 

Bosalind's colour rose, but she was silent, as she al- 
ways was when her aunt became excited, and Lord 
Desmond managed adroitly to turn the conversation to 
something else till the party broke up. 

The next day was Friday, and Bosalind, whose mind 
was not yet made up on the subject of week-day aer- 
vices, thought (as it was a fine morning, with no particu- 
lar engagement) that if she could manage it, she had 
better go to church, — she had really no excuse to give 
to herself or Mr. Sackville against the step. Her aunts 
were in the drawing-room, aunt Selina giving a keson 
in some kind of work to MabeL Kosalind felt much 
inclined to put on her bonnet and set out without 
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mentioning where she was going, but she hated the 
idea of doing anything in an underhand way, so she 
said aloud, though timidly, — 

^ You are all busy I see, aimt ; you do not want me 
for anything in particular, do you ?" 

" Of course we are busy — ^we are always busy," re- 
plied aimt Selina ; ^ and I advise you not to Waste 
your time over that book any longer, but to sit down 
and employ yourself useftdly with your needle." 

" I have no very useful work in hand at present, 
aunt j and I was thinking if you have no objection, I 
should like to go to church this morning, — ^it is Friday, 
you know." 

** Why, I thought you had given up all ideft of that 
nonsense!" cried aunt Selina. ''Yes, I have a great 
objection, and must beg you will sit down quietly and 
be content with going to church twice every Sunday, 
as I am sure we do, rain or shine, and no more than 
our duty, of course ; but these fantastical notions that 
one can't say one's prayers auywhere but in the church, 
and before the aUa/r, as they call it, why they are very 
popish and absurd, I must say ; so while you live with 
me, Kosalind, I must beg that you'll be guided by me, 
or I shall have it said at last that we are all turning 
papists 1 I shall talk to Lord Desmond, I declare, 
about these notions of yours ; he's your guardian, so 
be should help to keep you in order." 

Bosalind here let the discussion drop, not from being 
convinced, or feeling at all disposed to commit the 
matter to Lord Desmond's arbitration, but because she 
hated an argument with her aunt, and had a love of 
peace, which, though it could not induce her to alter 
her opinions, made her always imwilling to argue for 
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argtiinent's sake. When she could escape without no- 
tice she took refuge in her own room, which, though a 
cold sojourn at this time of jear, was preferable to the 
dull routine of the drawing-room fire-side. She em- 
ployed herself with her books, till Mabel coming up to 
dress for dinner, informed her that Lord Desmond was 
in the drawing-room ; *' and if you are ready. Hose, my 
aunt wishes you to go down to him. She is dressing 
herself" 

Kosalind must haye been of a perverse nature, in- 
deed, had she not felt Lord Desmond's society a real 
boon, situated as she was ; the more so, as her new 
Mends, the Sackvilles, had somehow not filled up the 
void that her heart still experienced. Had her ibther 
not so forestalled events, by forcing his friend upon her 
thus early in the light of a lover and husband, there 
was no one to whom she could more naturally have 
turned ; her timidity would probably not long have 
kept her back from making a friend of him, when she 
stood so in the need of a friend ; and from easy, unem- 
barrassed friendship the steps to love are natural. Now, 
however, the natural course of events had been choked 
up, and the consequence had been a reflux in an oppo- 
site direction. All the simplicity of EosaHnd^s feel- 
ings towards her guardian had been destroyed ; and 
the sort of instinct which usually leads a woman very 
clearly to perceive whether she can or cannot like a 
person, could not, therefore, in her case exist. 

When she joined Lord Desmond in the drawing- 
room, he was seated at a table, so absorbed over a book 
as not to hear her enter. He was apparently not read- 
ing, but plunged in a deep reverie ; he looked up, how- 
ever, as BosaUnd timidly approached the table, and lus 
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countepaiice relaxed from its expression of melan- 
choly thoughtMness, as he rose to shake hands with 
her. 

" I was looking," said he, " at a book which seems 
quite inconsistent with the general aspect of this room 
and its company; an old friend is this Tasso of yours to 
me," he continued, taking up the book, " and it trans- 
ported me just now into scenes long past." 

"You gave it to my father, I know," said Rose ; "you 
brought it him from Italy, I think; have you been much 
in Italy?" 

"A good deal in former days, — ^in the days of my 
youth," he said, with rather a sad smile, "and have 
never lost my love for her literature, nor my strong in- 
terest in her people." 

The entrance of the aunts and Mabel, and the an- 
nouncement of dinner, checked their discourse. Lord 
Desmond would have left them to call again afterwards, 
but was begged to remain and taste aunt Selina's fa- 
mous ginger-wine; "and indeed," she added, "it is rain- 
ing hard, I see ; 'tis a good thing I did not let you go to 
church as you wanted, Rosalind, or you would have 
been caught in the rain." 

"I should have been home again long before this 
shower," replied she. 

" You have then week-day church here?" inquired 
Lord Desmond. 

" "We have it twice a-week, my lord, I regret to say, 
and shall soon have it every day and all day long," said 
aunt Selina ; " we are turning very popish here, and we 
shall soon talk of going to Tnass, I suppose. Mr. Sack- 
ville contrives to make the service very like a mass as 
it is; such bowings and mutterings ;— ^ why , you can't 
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hear a word he says ! You agree with me, I hope, my 
lord, in disliking all such nonsense T' 

" I certainly dislike anything that tends to spoil the 
simplicity of our worship," replied he; "and as for 
the week-day church, I cannot say I am a &.YOurer of 
that either." 

"There, Eosalind, you hear, your gwvrdiom agrees 
with me, as every sensible person must do ; so now, 
I hope you'll be guided by us, and give up your new- 
fangled notions." 

Her niece's wo^www were not really so strongly fixed 
as her aunt imagined, but she was doing her best to fix 
them by raising that spirit of contradiction, which per- 
haps every one more or less possesses. Kosalind did 
not like either to hear Lord Desmond thrown in her 
teeth, as though he had any right to dictate to her; so 
colouring a little, she said, — 

" If Lord Desmond will be so good as to explain his 
reasons for disliking daily services, I am not, I hope, 
unconvincible ; but at present, I own, it appears to me 
that an hour spent over some useless piece of work is 
less profitable than the same time given to church." 

-" Oh, yes, to be sure !" exclaimed Mabel, half aloud (she 
was seated by her sister). She was instantly silenced 
by her aunt, who said she was " much too young to 
have an opinion at all about the matter." 

" My objections," said Lord Desmond, ^' to week-day 
services are many. In the first place, I think they tend 
to draw people off* from family and private devotions, 
because they are taught to consider the church a much 
holier place than their own homes ; and that their 
prayers are more acceptable when ofiered there ; and 
thus they learn a lesson— ever easy to human nature — 
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to oonfiiie their religious thoughts and exercises to a 
particular place and hour, instead of spreading them 
through the daily course of life. As to what you say, 
Kosalind, about an hour spent in church being more 
profitably employed than in needle-work, I must own 
there is something to me almost presimiptuous in the 
idea of going to church because you have no better 
occupation for your time. If it is a duty, you should 
leave even important occupations to attend to it.** 

" But if people can pray as well at home, why go to 
church at all ?"* asked Bosalind. 

" We go to church on the first day of the week — on 
Sundays," replied he, " because we have been commanded 
so to assemble together to commemorate our Lord's 
resurrection. But it is the assembly of Christians — 
the social worship, we go for, — ^we do not go for the 
sake of praying in a chwrchy for we have been told that 
* Wherefoer two or three are assembled together,' our 
Lord will be in the midst of them, — ^in a bam as much 
as in a church, I believe. But these assemblies of 
Christians could not take place every day, as that would 
prevent the chief part of them from earning their bread 
and discharging the duties of their daily callings ; and, 
accordingly, our Lord has never, we find, laid that down 
as a duty which would iQterfere with the labour He 
has ordained as the means of sustaining life, or with 
other duties which He has sanctioned; besides which, 
these general assemblies, could they be more frequent, 
would, as I remarked, interfere with those private 
and domestic devotions, without which, the life of the 
Christian becomes one of outward form and show, 
rather than of vital religion." 

"Of cowrse^ said aimt Selina, growing rather im- 
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patient ; " going to church so often would interfere 
with everything ! Now, my lord, do let me tempt you 
with a bit of this nice roast beef ? You won't 1 Then 
try a little of that seed cake — ^it is veiy plain, I assure 
you." She was interrupted by a knock at the door. 
What could it mean ] They were known, she thought, 
always to dine at two o'clock. 

The servant, however, entered and announced that 
Mr. Sackville had called to speak with Miss Yemon, and 
instantly after was followed by that gentleman, who 
bowing to the company, and to Lord Desmond in par- 
ticular, seated himself at a little distance from the 
tabl(}. 

" T come, Miss Yemon," said he, " to invite your at- 
tendance at a meeting to take place at my house at 
four this afternoon ; that is to say, if you are wed 
enough to come out. Your absence from church this 
morning excited my fears for your health." 

" I am quite well, thank you," said Kosalind, " and 
will come if I can, — T am not sure," she looked at her 
aunt, doubtfully. 

« She did not go to church this morning, sir," said 
aunt Selina ; " because I can't spare her to be running 
out at all hours, — I don't approve of it." 

" MiHs Yemon, must I remind you that courage and 
perseverance are necessary to every duty," said Mr. 
Sackville, in a low, grave voice ; " but enough of this — 
I do not discuss the matter here ; before your own con- 
science I have already placed it ; at another time, more 
suitable for such converse, I shall appeal to the sense 
and judgement I believe Miss Yemon to possess." 

" Yes, we have had enough of discussions for dinner 
time," said Miss Thorpe. " Let me offer you a sUce of 
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beei^ Mr. Sackville, before you face these cold storms 
again." 

" To-day," said Mr. Sackville, solemnly, " I taste not 
of flesh meat. Need I remind you that Friday is one 
of the holy fasts appointed by our Church? Some per- 
sons, I am aware, do not observe this most sacred ordi- 
nance," and he glanced reprovingly at Kosalind as he 
spoke. 

" Fasting i^ very unwholesome, I consider," said aunt 
Selina ; " I don't approve of it." 

" You, I see, my lord," said Mr. Sackville, as though 
he did not hear her, " you, I am happy to perceive, 
have conquered these fleshly appetites which so sadly 
hinder our spiritual course," 

" I can certainly resist that roast beef at present," 
said Lord Desmond, smiling ; " but this does not prove 
that I fast, since people have different dinner hours." 

" I hope, nevertheless, that I am not wrong in sup- 
posing you do fast," said Mr. Sackville, impressively. 

" If I did I should certainly not communicate the 
fact to any one," repHed he; "feating, to answer the 
purpose of self-discipline, should at lea^st be secret, I 
imagine. This discipline, however, though so con- 
stantly practised by the Jews, and recognized by our 
Lord as an ordinary habit among the more pious of his 
countrymen, does not seem to have been recommended 
to Christians either by Him or his apostles, while the 
ostentation of fasting has been severely reproved. But 
we should really ask pardon of Lady Singleton and 
Miss Thorpe for disturbing their dinner-table with dis- 
cufisions," and he rose. Mr. Sackville rose likewise, and 
after reminding Bosalind of the hour of the meeting, 
bowed sadly to the company and withdrew. 
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No more was said on tlie sabject till thewliole party 
were leading the dining-room, when Lord Desmond, 
joining Eosalind, said, — 

^ I wish you wonld give up yoor meeting fiar to-day, 
Bosalind, and take a walk with me instead. Would it 
not be well before you commit yourself further with 
Mr. Sackville, to consider carefolly whether the life he 
urges upon you be the right one ? forgive my Tentor- 
iog to say so much,'^ he added; ^my presnmptioii 
springs, beHeye me, from a very strong desire for your 
wel&re, and a conyiction of your candour.'' 

" I should Hke, indeed, to hear your opinion about 
many things that have puzzled me lately," said Itosa- 
lind ; ^^ I do wish to know and do what is ri^t ; I 
will at aU events not go to the rectory this aftemoan.'* 

Aunt Selina now joined them, and b^an herself to 
propose a walk. They would all go out together, she 
said, as the rain had ceased and the sun shone out so 
pleasantly. It being so agreed, the ladies separated 
to dress; Kosalind feeling rather relieyed that she 
should not see Mr. Sackville again till she had had 
time for more reflection. The following day had been 
appointed for her to sit to Miss Sackyille, and she 
was anxious to haye a little talk first with Lord Des- 
mond, whose arguments had struck her naturally clear 
mind. When Kosalind went to the rectory on the 
morning afber this conversation, she rather expected to 
be coolly received on accoimt of her non-attendance at 
the meeting of the day before, but she found herself 
mistaken. Mr. Sackville was not a man to give up his 
hopes of a proselyte at the first want of success. He 
had a large share of perseverance in his character, and 
he felt Miss Yemon to be on many accounts, a very 

L 
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important person to secure to his views. Arabella 
thought her brother infallible, and of course seconded 
his plans as far as possible. Instead, therefore, of a 
cool reception, Rosalind was most affectionately greeted, 
when she with Lord Desmond and Mabel, who accom- 
panied her, was shewn into the painting-room. Ara- 
bella was preparing her colour^, while Augustus and 
Mr. Lovegrove were criticizing some unfinished per- 
formances which lay on the table. 

As soon as the sitter had assumed the position re- 
presented in the print. Miss Sackville commenced her 
painting, and the young gentlemen (who had but 
slightly noticed the entrance of the company) now 
took their station behind her chair, Mr. Lovegrove 
in solemn silence, but Augustus in a talkative mood, 
which induced him to give his sister so much gratu- 
itous advice, and to make so many remarks, that she 
was compelled to beg him to sit down, as she was sure 
Miss Vernon could not keep the proper tranquillity of 
expression while he went on in that style. Lord Des- 
mond, by ^y of diyerting Rosalind fi«ni the ennui of 
her occupation — ^if so it could be called — endeavoured 
to enter into conversation with Mr. Lovegrove, but 
that gentleman was subject to reverie ; and it was not 
till his fiiend had roused hiTn by affectionately pulling 
him by the hair, that he heard a question which had 
been three times repeated. 

" I beg your pardon, my lord," he then said ; " I am 
so abstracted sometimes, — ^that book, — did your lord- 
ship ask its name? It is Cherwell's poems — a collection 
of delicious morsels, I assure you ; and this is a volume 
of Cloudesley — a different style of thing, but choice 
spirits both — ^men of abounding minds !" 



I 
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" I am a&aid I have a very bad, or at least, a very 
old fashioned taste," said Lord Desmond, "for I do 
not admire the last named author much ; the other is 
now to me." 

"Fie, my lord!" said Miss Sackville, "I am quite 
shocked to hear such opinions fix)m you ; I cannot 
argue while I paint, but some day I really must try to 
convciii you." 

" I am very willing to enter the Hsts with you," said 
Lord Desmond, smiling ; " though I am incredulous as 
to the possibility of changing any one's taste by force 
of argument. Meantime I must take a peep at your 
work. It seems progressing very favourably, indeed ! 
Come from your nook, Mabel, and give us your opinion.' 

Mabel look frightened, as usual when called on to 
give an opinion, but she came forward and expressed 
her a^lmiktion of the painting, adding, when pressed 
to find a fault if she could, that the hair was too dark, 
perhaps, — for Rosalind's, at least." 

" I think you forget that it is to be seen with the 
light through," said Arabella ; " and this part of the 
window is in a particularly light situation." 

"And is it to be in the drawing-room window?" 
asked Mabel, innocently. Miss Sackville looked a little 
angry as she replied, — 

" My humble performance. Miss Mabel, is destined to 
a nobler station, as I thought you knew. Can you 
have forgotten that it is for one of the new windows in 
the church, and is undertaken at my brother's desire 
expressly for that purpose ?" 

"Indeed / did not know that!" cried Hosalind, 
rising with an air of alarm, while Lord Desmond said, 
with more quickness of manner than was usual to him, 
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" Does your brother, Miss Sackville, introduce into a 
Protestant church the picture of a Koman Catholic 
saint r' 

"We are not going to worship it, as Koman Catholics 
do," replied Arabella ; " and my brother holds that it 
is weak and bigotted to banish every thing beautiful 
firom our churches, merely out of respect to the pre- 
judices of the narrow-minded and soul-less reformers 1" 

" You must allow," said Lord Desmond, " that it is a 
very different thing to destroy painted windows which 
already exist, and which probably excite no particular 
interest in the congregation, and to introduce purposely 
such subjects as this into a new church, or one which is 
being fitted up a-new." 

Mass Sackville was busy mixing some colour and 
could not immediately answer, but Augustus took up 
her cause. 

" My lord," said he, '^ I hope you will agree with me 
that there is an elevating — a refining charm in the con- 
templation of the beautiful ]" 

" Certainly," said Lord Desmond, " but " 

His opponent did not allow him to finish his sentence. 

" There is a power, — a magic in it, my lord ; we must 
venerate the beautiful, and teach the poor, though at a 
respectful distance, to venerate it also ; comprehend it 
they cannot, but they may behold it with reverential 
admiration." 

"/< ?" said Lord Desmond, with a slightly sarcastic 
smile ; " does * it' mean St. Lucia, or pictures in general 
taken collectively?" 

Mr. Augustus Sackville was spared the trouble of 
answering by the bustle which now took place in the 
room : the young ladies were preparing to take leave. 
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" Tou must not ask me to come again for this pur- 
pose,*' said Kosalind to Miss Sackville ; " never, indeed, 
would I have consented had I guessed your intentions, 
for to say nothing of the presumption, the horror of 
having my face shewn up in so public a place would 
have put it out of the question ; and I believe, too," 
she added, more doubtfully, "that it is not quite right 
to have such pictures as that in church ; at any rat^ it 
would greatly annoy many of the parishioners.'' 

" I am surprised ! " said Miss Sackville. " Certainly, 
my dear, you must have known our intentions — we 
never made any secret of them ; but I see how it is, 
you do not like to displease your guardian," glandng 
at Lord Desmond. 

" That has nothing to do with it, I assure you," said 
Rosalind, rather haughtily, but quickly resuming her 
gentle manner, she added : " I am sorry to disoblige 
you in this matter. Miss Sackville; pray do not be 
vexed with me." 

Arabella was very gracious ; she really did like Bosar 
lind, and was very anxious, as we have seen, to keep on 
good terms with her. So they parted good friends, on 
the understanding that the painting (if ever finished, 
which did not now seem likely) was not to be exalted 
to the window of Avonsford church, and on this con- 
dition Arabella was excused from destroying it. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 



WINTER DATS. 



^Thb following day Lord Desmond found himself un- 
der the necessity of accepting the invitation of an old 
Mend who resided within a few miles of Avonsford, to 
pass the remainder of the time he intended to spend in 
that part of the country, at his cheerful mansion, in- 
stead of at the village inn. To decline was impossible, 
for he felt that, although to stay a couple of days at 
Avonsford might be very natural as he was guardian 
to the two Miss Vemons, yet to make a protracted so- 
journ at this season, would have been to publish what, 
for Kosalind's sake, he was desirous of concealing. Ear- 
nestly, however, did he wish his friend's house had been 
nearer, or that it had been summer-time, so that he 
might have chanced to meet Kosalind in her walks, — 
for now he could rarely see her alone for a moment ; 
every one sits in the warm parlour during the cold 
weather, — no strolls in the shrubbery or meetings 
in the garden are possible, — and it happened that a 
mild November was succeeded by a winter of unusual 
severity. 

The first of December set in with a deep fall of snow, 
and the ladies were kept within doors almost entirely 
for some days afterwards. Happy were those &inilies 
who enjoyed a cheerfiil circle at home! — ^to them the 
afternoons and evenings might glide rapidly away; but 
to Rosalind and Mabel they were tedious enough. It 
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was therefore with no small delight that they accepted 
Mr. Selwyn s offer, — ^now pressed upon them more ear- 
nestly than Wfore, — ^to read some Italian with hiTn two 
or three times a week. 

It was thus that Lord Desmond fonnd the two girls 
engaged one morning when he called for the first time 
after his departure from Avonsford. They were seated 
in the little parlour* where Kosalind had proposed to 
have the lesson, in order not to interrupt her aimts, and 
where therefore the adjunct (rarely seen in that room) 
of a warm hearth, gladdened the sight. 

A bow of recognition, accompanied by a slight start 
of surprise, shewed Rosalind that the gentlemen had 
met before, of which she had not been aware. 

" We are profiting, you see," said she to Lord Des- 
mond, " by the kind offer I mentioned to you the other 
day ; — ^we are reading Dante with Mr. Selwyn." 

" I shall di^urb you, I am afiraid," replied he, " or I 
should much like to stay and hear your lesson ; will 
you permit me to remain, Eosalind?" 

The permission was granted, and Lord Desmond safc 
down by the fire. But though he took care to keep his 
back to the pupils, not to embarrass them, Rosalind was 
too conscious of his listening to her, to read her best at 
first. She soon, howe'\'er, warmed with her subject, and 
the " Purgatorio" soon engrossed her whole attention. 

Mr. Selwyn's explanations answered the purpose of 
the best notes on this beautiful poem, and Rosalind was 
glad to see Lord Desmond draw forward his chair and 
listen with apparent interest to the remarks with whidi 
he closed their lesson. The reading over, they conti- 
nued to chat, and by the windings of subject 'v^ch con- 
versation so often takes, they progressed from Dante to 
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the Italian school of painting, and thence to modem art 
in England, and Mr. Selwyn remarked that he had seen 
some paintings by Miss Sackville, which he thought 
shewed more than common taste. 

" I chanced to call at the rectory just after you, I 
think, had left it the other day," said he to Rosalind, 
" and I found her- engaged with a painting on glass, 
which quite astonished me. Now do not look as if you 
were going to be displeased with me, dear Miss Vernon, 
for having admired it, — I heard the whole story, and I 
assure you took yonir part, — you did perfectly right ; 
and though the lovely painting must suffer, I am very 
glad you did so." 

Rosalind looked up and smiled, while Lord Desmond 
remarked, "One cannot wonder that Miss Sackville, 
possessing such tastes, should be very glad to imagine 
that while she is amusing herself with her needle or her 
pencil, she is at the same time performing a very holy 
and meritorious action,— especially as she is taught to 
believe so by a brother, to whom she looks up so de- 
votedly, — it is that would-be saint of a b'rother, to whom 
I own I sometimes can scarcely listen with patience. 
To hear a young man of six or seven-and-twenty, teach- 
ing people old enough to be his parents, as if they were 
his children ! " 

" A clergyman,'' remarked Rosalind, "I suppose, feels 
that he is in a position which puts age out of the ques- 
tion, — ^yet I certainly have sometimes thought Mr. Sack- 
ville a little dictatorial and severe." 

" He w wanting in mildness, I think," said Mr. Sel- 
wyn, " but his zeal may perhaps excuse this fault." 

" Neither his zeal nor his being a clergyman," said 
Lord Desmond, " can, it appears to me, excuse the ex- 
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treme arrogance he shews, — a clergymaa is surely as 
much bound to shew deference for his seniors in age, 
and proper respect to all with whom he conYerses, as 
any one else; and a right kind of zeal I should think 
would not make him thus harsh in the expression of lus 



viewa" 



" But surely you do think him zealous in doing good!" 
cried Kosalind, ^ I think you are going to be severe too, 
Lord Desmond, so I must appeal to Mr. Selwyn, — you 
have seen something of Mr. Sackville in his parish!" 

'^ Not a great deal, I have as yet been here so short 
a time," replied Mr. Selwyn ; " but Mr. Sackville does 
appear to me to be sincerely zealous in his endeavouis 
to do good, and if his principles be erroneous, let us at 
least beware of judging him, — ^let us, dear Miss YemoD, 
remember that charity is commanded to us as well as to 
him, and let us leave his errors to his own oonackiioe, 
we have enough to do with our own ; — so at least I hwe 
found through a long life, wherein my sins through want 
of charity, now press more heavily upon me than per- 
haps any others." 

He spoke in that low and feeling voice which was 
peculiar to him. 

"Let us be charitable towards individuals, but not 
towards faults," replied Lord Desmond ; "I am speaking 
of Mr. Sackville in \napyhlic character, which he rather 
obtrudes upon us, — as a mom, I would not attempt to 
judge him." 

" "We must be careftd not to confound errors of judge- 
ment with moral faults," said Mr. Selwyn, " our endea- 
vour should rather be, in our intercourse with others^ to 
cull what we can of good, and then we have done oar 
part. But I am trespassing on your time, Miss Y^mou; 
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when next I call, it will not I hope be alone, — ^I expect 
my Mend Cecil and Mrs. Forester to arrive to-night^ — 
and they will, I know, seize the first opportunity of call- 
ing here." 

When Mr. Selwyn had left them, Mabel hastened to 
join her annt, whom she heard calling her, but KosaJind 
lingered a moment to say to Lord Desmond, " Where 
did you meet our kind tutor before. Lord Desmond? I 
did not know you were acquainted with him." 

" I met Tiim at one or two parties ia Home, when I 
was staying there a year ago ; but as I have not seen 
him since, I was not aware till I met him here to-day, 
that the Mr. Selwyn you spoke of was the same person." 

" But you like him, I hope," said she, " such mildness 
with such acuteness, one does not often see combined, I. 
think." 

Mr. Selwyn is evidently a man of talent, and a very 
accomplished scholar," replied Lord Desmond, poking 
the fire. 

" And more than all that, I should hope!" cried Eo- 
«dind, wannly. 

" I have seen too little of him as yet to be able to 
judge," replied he. 

"Enough at least to know whether you like him, 
sorely," said Kosalind, " one meeting is enough for that, 
I should think." 

" Sometimes," he replied; " certainly enough to know 
whether he is pleasing and intelligent, — ^which Mr, Sel- 
wyn must be undoubtedly in no small degree, since he 
has had the good fortune to please Miss Vernon." 

'^Bosalind did not reply, but silently walked with 
Lord Desmond into the drawing-room to join her aunts 
— ^mentally observing, " After all I believe I was right 
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in thinking him cold and severe, with all his good qua- 
lities, — a person who cannot praise heartily, must have 
rather a cold nature." 

Only two days after the Italian lesson, as Kosalind 
and Mabel were just about to obey their aunts' injunc- 
tion to make haste and get ready for a walk, while the 
afternoon held fine, they were stopped by the sound of 
carriage wheels in the court, and a double knock, whidb 
betokened visitors. A minute afterwards the servant 
announced " Mr. and Mrs. Forester and Mr. Selwyn ;" 
and Mr. Selwyn coming forward introduced his Mends 
to the old and young ladies, — not in the Young England 
style of beginning with the latter. 

Mr. Forester was a yoimg man of apparently about 
six or seven-and-twenty, whose slender graceful figure 
and remarkably handsome countenance, were combined 
with such gentlemanly and retiring manners, as gave a 
prepossessing idea of his modesty. The lady who ac- 
companied him, and who even before he addressed her 
as his mother, Rosalind had guessed to be such, was a 
slight faded looking woman of about fifty, but still 
bearing the traces of much beauty; — her soft dark 
eyes, and regular features, a good deal resembling her 
son's. Her manners were courteous, and her voice 
sweet almost to a fault, but it was a fa\ilt peculiarly 
grateful to the ears of Rosalind and Mabel, after the 
harsh grating tones of their aunt Selina. 

The stiffiiess of a first visit was much relieved by 
Mrs. Forester's warm cordiality, which seemed deter- 
mined to hasten the process of acquaintanceship. She 
was soon hoping to see the whole party at Redhurst, in 
which hope her son eagerly seconded her. 

" I find, Miss Yemon," said she, " that your first 
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introdactioii to Bedhurst -was not of the pleasantest de- 
scription, since you lost yourself in its woods,— you 
really must come and remove the impression of your 
fimner visit ; and I assure you, that you could not find 
more sheltered walks for this inclement time of year, 
than we can offer you." 

Bosalind thanked her ; and her aunt Selina said, 
" Kedhurst is a sweet place to be sure, ma*am, but we 
reckon we are wonderfully sheltered here from cold 
winds, — ^you might fancy it sunmier in our shrubbery 
on the coldest day." 

^ Indeed ! well, I should have feared you were rather 
exposed to East winds — ^but doubtless the groimds are 
laid out so as to shelter you, — ^the garden looks charm- 
ing from the wiadows." 

Kosalind gave an inward shudder, for never was 
there a colder spot than Avon Lodge, standing on a 
bleak bit of rising ground, with no trees near enough 
the house to protect its poor inmates ; and the garden 
(except the kitchen-garden, which was usually kept 
locked) peculiarly exposed to the eastern blasts. 

While the elder ladies went on to talk of colds and 
influenzas, <fec. (a subject on which even Lady Singleton 
could converse), and Mr. Selwyn, who was standing 
near Mabel, began to speak to her about her Italian 
studies, Mr. Forester ventured to draw nearer to Ro- 
salind : and thouffh Iboth were a little shy, they soon 
feU into converition, and the first reserve over, 
his manners struck Eosalind as most pleasing and un- 
affected. Remarking on her harp, he asked the usual 
questions as to whether she played or sang, but with 
evidently more than common interest in the subject. 
He learnt with delight that she was devoted to the art. 

'a 
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"I am myself so passionately fond of music, that 
I believe my propensity sometimes proved quite trou- 
blesome to my good friend there," said he, glancing at 
Mr. Selwyn, " when he was endeavouring to make me 
love Greek and Latin as well." 

" Did he succeed in his endeavour ?" asked Kosalind. 
" I cannot imagine a more inspiring teacher than Mr. 
Selwyn, according to my brief experience of him." 

" He certainly succeeded in making me love them 
neoct to my favourite pursuit," replied he, " which is all 
he had any right to expect, perhaps. Mr. Selwyn told 
me he had began to read Italian with yourself and your 
sister," continued he, in a lower and more hesitating 
voice, " and I was actually guilty of a slight feeling of 
envy towards him for his agreeable tesk." 

" You must be well acquainted with Italian, having 
stayed so much in Italy," said Kosalind ; " and I dare 
say you are well versed in Italian music too." 

" I have certainly gleaned a little in that way. I 
have some lovely duets and trios, which I bought with 
a sort of vague hope that they might one day prove 
not quite useless." 

Their conversation was now broken off by Mrs. 
Forester's rising, and saying she thought the sky looked 
so like a snow-storm, that she must really make haste 
to get home before it came. 

" As your chest is so delicate, ma'am," said Lady 
Singleton, anxiously, " you must certainly avoid any 
inclemency of the weather. Pray wrap yourself up 
weU." 

Mrs. Forester thanked her for her kind care, and 
after a very cordial farewell to the whole party, took 
her leave with her son and Mr. Selwyn, but not with- 
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out again expressing her hope soon to see them at Eed- 
burst. 

" And here comes the snow," said aunt Selina, as she 
stood at the window, to watch them off " Get out 
your work again, girls, we can't take our walk to-day.'* 
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CHAPTER X. 



FBIESTLT COUNSEI& 



" Good morning, Miss Vernon ; I rejoice in meeting 
you and your sister by yourselves to-day, as I wish to 
speak on a subject which it woTild be difficult to intro- 
duce in the presence of your narrow-minded relatives ; 
excuse my plain language — ^it does not become one of 
my order to flatter." 

Mr. Sackville thus addressed Eosalind, on meeting 
her and Mabel as they were taking their walk, a day or 
two after the visit mentioned in our last chapter. 

Without waiting for an answer, he continued, — 

" My dear yoimg ladies, I see, I think, in both of 
you, a desire to perform your duties ; but you are as 
yet only prosel3rtes of the gate, as it were: now I would 
have you enter in, and become not nominal, but true 
members of our holy Church : for this end I would have 
you neglect no means of grace that are attainable— sur- 
rounded as you are by obstacles, you need all the assist- 
ance which the Church offers you." 

" I suppose you allude to the various services of the 
Church," said Rosalind, "which I hope I have not 
neglected, except in the case of the daily services, which, 
as you know, it was not in my power to attend, even 
had I thought them of more importance than I do." 

"You fan to observe the fasts and feasts of the 
Church also, Miss Yemen, as I regret to find. I fear 
that neither publicly nor privately do those days call 
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forth any attention in your dwelling. But it is not of 
the public means of grace that I was about to speak at 
this moment." 

**As to private means of grace, I scarcely think," 
said Rosalind, "that the Church can aid us there !" 

" Pardon me. Miss Vernon, the Church is a tender 
mother to all who do not spurn her fostering care ; and 
if you earnestly studied your prayer-book, you woTild 
see how many aids to devotion are there recommended 
and even insisted on, which have been, alas ! long laid 
aside." 

"Perhaps they were found unsuited to our times," 
Bosalind modestly observed. 

" If age be a defect," said Mr. Sackville, " the whole 
Christian Church may be at once abandoned as obso- 
lete ! But I am one. Miss Vernon, who think that we are 
not so much better than our ancestors, as to be able to 
dispense with those aids to Christian life, which they 
found necessary or highly useful. I have therefore, as 
you know, revived many old practices with much suc- 
cess in Avonsford. Among these, I have recently in- 
troduced one too much neglected hitherto, and which, 
as a private means of grace, I wish to mention to you 
to-day. I allude to that devout practice of coming occa- 
sionally — say monthly — ^to the delegate of the Church, 
to confess the failings and errors of the past time and 
to receive ' godly counsels and admonitions.* I need 
but remind you how the prayer-book speaks of the 
clergyman as the proper recipient of confessions. Seve- 
ral of my parishioners, especiaUy the younger ones, have 
lately adopted this ancient and laudable custom, and 
have found great benefit in so doing Let me hope that 
you, my interesting yoimg friends, will not be behind 
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others in this act of pious humility. In less than a 
fortnight the festival of Christmas wiU arrive : let me 
see jou before that great day — either on Sunday before 
church-time, or on a Friday afternoon — ^let no £9dse fears 
keep yon back : — ^nay, do not answer now," he said, 
seeing Kosalind about to speak; ^ think over what I 
have said, and once more I urge you, as he who has 
the care of your souls has a right to urge, — ^I entreat 
you solemnly to remember that, as a spiritual &ther, 
I shall await you!" 

So saying, Mr. SackvUle turned hastily down another 
path, and the girls walked towards home in silence, till 
Kosalind at length said, '^ I think I shall write to Mr. 
Sackyille ; it will be easier to answer him by a note 
than by speaking." 

'^ You have then already decided what to say? " said 
Mabel, looking surprised. 

"Already]" repeated Kosalind; "surely, dear Mabel, 
you cannot doubt my answer. It seems evident to me 
that his new practice is as near the Koman Catholic 
confession as possible, and of the evils of that system 
you must have heard and read, I am certain." 

" But it would sometimes be a great comfort, I think," 
said Mabel : "I have often formerly envied Mademoiselle 
Leroi, when I have seen her return from confession with 
such a lightened heart." 

" You forget, Mabel, that a clergyman has no power 
to forgive sin, and that we have a Friend above to whom 
we may always pour out the confession c" our mis- 
deeds, and our repentance also, and who alone can ab- 
solve us." 

Mabel did not look satisfied, but she made no an- 
awerj indeed they were now at the door, and it was 
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impossible to renew the conversation for some tima 
Bosalind had some trouble in composing her note to 
Mr. Sackyille. She had now decided on withdrawing 
jGrom his band of district visitors, and it was necessary 
to explain this, if possible, without appearing presump- 
tuous or uncivil. She had in fact been much incHned 
to leave the society since her conversation with Lord 
Desmond, but this morning's discussion opened her eyes 
more ftdly. It was not that she was blind to the ad- 
vantages which a systematic and orderly charity must 
possess, or that she did not feel a clergyman to be the 
fittest person to take the lead in such matters, but she 
perceived that (at least with her view of individual 
responsibility) it was impossible even to work imder 
the directions of one. whose practice and doctrines she 
could not, on mature reflection, approve — ^much less to 
work in slavish submission to his dictatorial commands. 
Rosalind was too modest to think herself capable of 
rna/Miging all the charities of a village ; nor did she wish 
(even when years shoTild have given her experience) to 
be more than a helper to others, but she felt sure that 
there must be some clergymen who would accept of 
such aid as she might give, without demanding in return 
that she should never utter a word in season at the sick 
bed of a fellow creature^ or on other occasions of affic- 
tion in which woman is peculiarly fitted to be the con- 
soler. In short, Kosalind desired to be a 1i£lp meet to 
man in all good works, but not his mere tool; and with 
these ideas she was quite unfit to be Mr. Sackville's pupil. 
Her note was short, considering the length of time 
which was spent over it. Bosalind began by thanking 
Mr. SackviUe for his interest in her welfare, but said 
that, with her present views, she could not avail herself 
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of his offer; she further b^ged him to erase her^name 
from the list of visiting ladies, because she thought that 
it was better not to have one among the number who 
differed in important and practical points from the rest 
She enclosed a sum of money, in order to prove that 
it was not from disregard to the wants of the poor that 
fihe left a charitable society. 

When finished, the note was shewn to Mabel, who 
read and returned it without making any comment. 

" I aiji aft^d you don't like itl" said Rosalind. 

" You are quite right, dear Eose, to say what you 
think." 

" But you do not think with mel" 

"Not quite. I cannot help feeling that confession 
would be a comfort to me," she replied, rising to leave 
the room- as if to avoid further discussion; and Rosa- 
lind sighed over the reserve which made her sister 
shrink from talking freely with her nearest and dearest 
friend. 

"Strange!" thought she, "that Mabel should ima- 
gine it a blessing to tell all her secret feelings and sins 
to a comparative stranger, when / can seldom persuade 
her to open her mind on any subject to me ! I suppose 
Mr. Sackville has imbued her with the idea that one of 
his * order' is unlike anybody else. I begin to think 
Lord Desmond was not so far wrong in calling him 
arrogant!" 

The next day was dark and gloomy, and every one 
expected more snow. Aunt Selina decided that no one 
should walk beyond the garden, but the girls should 
take six rounds of the shrubbery before the anticipated 
storm began. E-osalind wished to stay within, hut 
aunt Selina was peremptory. " Only see, child, Mabel 
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has been gone these ten minutes ! Make haste and go 
out at once. Young folk should be active." So saying, 
Miss Thorpe returned to the fire, and her niece obedi- 
ently faced the keen air ; but she could not find Mabel 
in the shrubbery. This did not surprise her, as in the 
dim light all the snow-capped bushes resembled people 
muffled up in cloaks, and it was difficult to see anything 
at a distance ; but on going to put away her bonnet in 
her room, she wobs surprised at not finding her sister 
there; supposing, however, that she must have gone 
straight to the drawing-room (unusual as was such a 
proceeding where Miss Thorpe reigned) she took no 
particular notice of Mabel's absence. 

Bosalind had been detained up-stairs with some ar- 
rangements, for about half-an-hour, when just as she 
was leaving her room, she saw Mabel coming up by the 
back stairs, her cloak and bonnet powdered thickly 
with snow, and her countenance pale and weary. 

" Where have you been 1 How could you stay out 
in the snow?" repeated Rosalind again and again, while 
helping Mabel to take off* her damp things, but without 
receiving any answer. "Do speak, dear Mabel, or I really 
most go and report to aunt Selina ; it is not right for 
a girl of your age to go on secrfet errands by herself !" 

"Don't tell aunt Selina, pray Rose !" exclaimed Mabel, 
earnestly, " and don't be angry ; I wiU teU you if you 
will only not mention it to her." 

" I can guess," said Rosalind, " it is Friday ; you 
have been to confess to Mr. Sackville." 

Mabel assented. 

"Now Mabel, I really do not know how to act," 
Rosalind began. 

"You are not going to tell my aunt. Rose 1 She wiU 
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make my life miserable, you know she will ; you camiot 
be so unkind!" 

" I think I ought to speak to Lord Desmond j he is 
your guardian after all, and has a right to expostulate 
with you; you will not listen to Twe." 

"Oh, Rose, don t tell him, pray, be more merciftd, — 
you know how I love you, dearest Rose, but you are too 
modest to be surprised at my obeying the injunctions of 
a clergyman rather than yours. It is but a week too, 
since you were working under his directions as a visitor 
of the poor, and I do not see that because in that short 
period you have changed your opinions, I am bound to 
change mine." 

Rosalind was amazed at such a speech from the 
usually quiet Mabel; not a particle of irritation ap- 
peared in her voice or manner, but she spoke with a 
decision greatly at variance with her ordinary dispo- 
sition. After a pause Rosalind said, — 

"I had never absolutely adopted Mr. Sackville's 
opinions, Mabel, I was in doubt as to their tendency, 
and while in doubt, I joined in his plans (unwisely, I 
now see), but I am at length convinced that his doc- 
trines incline strongly to those of the Church of Rome, 
and I wish I co\ild convince you of this." 

"It is not by exposing me to reproaches and lectures 
that you can convince me of anything. Rose, — ^but if 
you will be kind and not tell any one about it, I will 
promise you not to go to Mr. Sackville again this 
winter, after that we will talk about it again." 

Rosalind thought it best to make no further stipula- 
tions, but she tried all the arguments she could muster, 
to convince Mabel of what she held to be a serious 
error; but it was vain, — Mabel listened mildly and pa- 
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tiently, but her sister soon saw it was absolute waste of 
time to talk to her, in her present fiame of mind. She 
reproached herself for having so readily entered into all 
Mr. and Miss Sackville's plans, before she knew more 
of their principles of action, for now it was not easy 
to draw back from the intimacy, and she saw that 
Mabel's facile disposition had received like a sheet of 
wax all the new impressions which their conversation 
presented to her, while her own stronger mind, though 
biassed, was not capable of being so soon taken pos- 
session of. Her chief hope lay in the thought that 
some new influence might arise and destroy the one 
she so lamented, for as Mabel was so easily influenced 
by strangers, it was reasonable to conclude that some 
other friends might bring her round again. It was a 
source of vexation to Rosalind that she shoxdd never be 
the person to influence her sister, but happily her dis- 
position was free from jealousy, and she was ready to 
accept good for Mabel, even though that good should 
have been rejected from her hands. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE INVITATION. 



Nothing could have more delighted Rosalind than 
an event which occurred very shortly after Christmaa^ 
and which afforded the desired opportunity of re^ 
moving Mabel, for a little while at least, from the im- 
mediate vicinity of a daily intercourse with the Sack- 
villes. 

The death of a cousin, who left her executor to her 
property, summoned Miss Thorpe to Bristol, whCTe she 
expected to be detained, at least, two or three weeka. 
Lady Singleton remained with her nieces, but she waB 
not destined to have the care of them very long. 

Only the day after her sister's departure she received 
a visit from Mrs. Forester, of Redhurst, whose call, 
mentioned in a former chapter, had been returned in 
due form, and whom they had met on two or three oc- 
casions besides. Mrs. Forester now came to deliver a 
pressing invitation to Lady Singleton and her nieces 
to dine at Redhurst the following day, which was New 
Year's eve. They were to meet a small party of friends^ 
she said, several of whom woTild bring their children, 
to enjoy the amusement of a Christmas tree, which 
was to be prepared for them. In short, it was to he a 
festal evening, and she hoped they would come early, 
as she counted on the young ladies' assistance in the 
lighting up and dressing of the tree. 

Lady Siugleton had no objection to parties in gene- 
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ral ; and though at first the, recollection that a niece 
of her husband's was coming to stay with her, made 
her fear she coTild not accept the invitation, her nieces 
soon overruled this objection, by reminding her that 
Miss Webster was not to come till New Year's day, 
and she consented to do what in fsuct she herself wished. 
Having been successful thus far, Mrs. Forester now 
ven tared on a bolder proposition, and intreated that 
Lady Singleton when she came next day would leave 
her two nieces behind her to pass a few days at Bed- 
huist. 

^ Indeed you must not reftise me this, dear Lady 
Singleton," said she. " I have a little musical party 
composed only of a few young Mends for the follow- 
ing day ; and as you will have Miss Webster to bear 
you company, I am sure you will allow your nieces 
this little pleasure. Indeed, to say the truth, I have 
quite counted on Miss Yemon's assistance. I have an 
excellent harp at Bedhurst, my dear Miss Yemon, 
nrhich I have had well tuned on purpose for your use, 
my playing days being, I need not say, long since past; 
but you must come and waken its chords again ; in- 
deed, you would disappoint us all sadly if you did not 
consent.'' 

Bosalind and Mabel turned eagerly to their aunt. 

Lady Singleton was puzzled at first what to do, not 
having her sister Selina at hand to refer to ; and though 
not sure of what she would say, yet having a general 
idea that she would think it safest not to gratify young 
people. But she was too indolent by far to oppose any 
one long ; and Mrs. Forester's persuasions, couched as 
they were in the most friendly, courteous language, 
proved too strong for her. Before her visitor had de- 
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parted^ she was brought to agree to her wishes, only 
hoping that Selina would not think her weak and ill- 
judged when she heard of it. 

When Mrs. Forester was gone, Lady Singleton sunk 
back on her sofa quite exhausted, and the two girls re- 
tired to their room, to talk over and prepare for their 
expected pleasure. 

Both felt excited in no common degree ; their ordi- 
naiy life was so duU and monotonous as to prepare 
them to enjoy keenly any little variety that fell in 
their way; and Kosalind, who especially rejoiced in 
this change of society on Mabel's account^ was glad to 
hear her sister's cheerM laugh again. 

Now followed the business of examining the state of 
their wardrobes, and a few trifling additions being 
found necessary, the girls determined on a visit to the 
village shop before it got too late. 

They knew that in the present reign of Queen Log 
they might go out and come in without any one even 
knowing anything about it, and that their aunt was by 
this time fast asleep on her sofa by the drawing-room 
fire, only to be roused by the arrival of candles. 

As the sisters were returning from their errands ia 
the village, and just as Mabel was remarking to Bo8ft- 
lind, that it was some time since they had seen Lord 
Desmond, they perceived that gentleman himself riding 
towards them. 

He dismounted when he had reached them, and after 
the usual greetings, said, — 

" I called at the lodge, and finding from the servant 
that you had walked into the village, I have ventured, 
you see, to follow you, as it is some time since we have 
met," 
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" Yes," replied Bosaliud^ " I almost &iicied you must 
have left this neighbourhood entirely." 

" You thought I should have set off for Ireland with- 
out a word of ferewell to my Mends here, did youl" 
asked he. " Dear Eosalind, how little you yet know 
me!" Rosalind coloured, but said nothing. "The 
fact is," said Lord Desmond, afber a minute's pause, 
" that I was obliged to run up to London on a matter 
of business, which detained me rather longer than I 
expected, and now I find that I shall soon have to 
return to L^land — at least, that I (mghb to re- 
turn." 

" Oh, then, you will see Elate again," said Rosalind ; 
" and I hope you will see a good deal of her." 

Lord Desmond did not at that moment appear much 
occupied with the hope; he was walking rather ab- 
stractly by her side, presently he said: — "And what 
liave ycfU, been doing lately, Rosalind? have you been 
much at the rectory, and do you continue to like the 
SackviUesr' 

"Ah, you will be glad to hear that I have changed 
my opinion on some important points, since I saw you 
last, Lord Desmond," said Rosalind ; "I have learnt to 
see that you wea^ not wrong in your estimate of Mr. 
Saokville;" and she proceeded to tell him what had 
passed between them on the subject of confession, 
omitting, however, Mabel's share in it, who pulled her 
arm to entreat her forbearance. 

*'You did quite right," cried Lori Desmond, when 
he heard of the note to Mr. Sackville, "how glad I am, 
dear Rosalind, that you see your way so clearly, I be- 
gin to hope that for the future we shall oftener think 
alike, — that one day — " a glance at Mabel stopped him 
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short; while Bosalind with deepening colour turned 
away her head. 

After walking on in silence for a minute, she turned 
again to him and said : — "Can you come in to tea with 
us this evening) I am sure my aunt Singleton will he 
happy to see you." 

"I should so much like it," replied he, "but I am 
sorry to say, I am expected to meet a dinner party; 
however, to-morrow, if you have no engagement, I will 
most gladly come." 

"Ah! to-morrow you will find us flown," said Bosa- 
lind, smiling. 

"Why, where are you going)" asked he. 

"Not very far off, so you need not be alarmed," she 
answered, "only to stay a few days with our friends 
at Redhurst." 

"At Redhurst ! to stay at Redhurst ! This intimacy 
is very sudden, Rosalind, surely." * 

"No, not very sudden, we have known Mr. Selwyn 
sometime now, and of Mrs. Forester we have seen a 
good deal lately, — ^with some people, you know," added 
she, "time does its work in farthering an acquaintance 
much more rapidly than with others; and Mrs. Fores- 
ter is a woman so overflowing with wpxmth and kind- 
ness, that one could not long feel towards her as a mere 
acquaintance; but you have met her, I believe." 

"Yes, I met her in Rome, at the same time as Mr. 
Selwyn, but there, of course, I only saw the ga/y side of 
her, she was then rather a gay person, as most of the 
English in Rome are. — Dear Rosalind," he added, io 
a slightly hesitating voice, "will you excuse my en- 
treating you not to be too hasty in forming your friend- 
ships % " 
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"You mean kindly, I am sure,** repKed she, "but I 
cannot see that I have been hasty in the present in* 
finance." 

"No— because you like these peoi)le too well to be 
able to beHeve that you cannot really know them." 

"Rather say that y<m dislike my new friends, as your 
looks indeed plainly say,"' replied she, with some pique; 
" we never do like the same people, I think." 

"Nay, do not say that, I know too little of the per- 
sons in question to venture an opinion on their charac- 
ters, but I am sure I can see much that would natiu*- 
ally charm you in Mrs. Forester's pleasing manners and 
conversation." 

"Still you do not like my going to stay at Redhurst, 
I can see," said Rosalind. 

"I shall be the loser by it," he replied, in a low 
voice— then perceiving that they had reached the gate 
of Avon Lodge — ^he added : "but I must see you again, 
I will call on you at Redhurst, you will not refuse me 
a few minutes' conversation there, and do not mean- 
time, I entreat you, Rosalind, imagine your old and 
true friend so tmkind as to grudge you pleasures of 
which he well knows you enjoy so few." 

The servant at this moment opened the gate, and 
with a hasty farewell, he was gone, leaving Rosalind 
and her sister to enter the dull mansion and prepare 
for the sober tea-party that awaited them with their 
worthy aunts! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BEDHUBST. 

New Year's eve was far advanced, and the party at 
Redhurst was beginning to wax thinner, by the depar- 
ture of the children, who, laden with toys and sweet- 
meats, were reluctantly summoned fix)m the brilliant 
hall by their nurses and mammas. The Christmas tree 
was left to bum out its few remaining lights in solitude, 
and the older part of the company returned to the 
drawing-room and divided into little groups, accord- 
ing to their taste, or as chance arranged them. Some 
looked over Mrs. Forester's beautiful collection of 
prints and Roman curiosities ; others assembled round 
the piano, and the unmusical ones sat chatting on 
sofas and ottomans, at a respectful distance, for Mr& 
Forester always contrived to place her most luxuiioos 
seats as far as possible from the instruments. 

Rosalind, as a novelty, attracted much attention, and 
many were the questions asked about her, for this wa« 
the first occasion of her appearing in public since her 
arrival at Avonsford. 

" Pray, Lady Montague," said one lady to another, 
" is not that the young heiress. Miss Vernon 1" 

" In the black net dress] Yes, that is Miss Vernon; 
is she not pretty]" 

"Very; and so Mr. Forester thinks, I £uicy; but 
teU me, is thwe not a second Miss Vernon 1" 

" Oh yes, but she is almost a child. Do you see that 
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sKght girl with flaxen hair, dressed in white with bla<5k 
ribbons i That is Mabel Yemon; she is to be rich 
/also — but her sister is the heiress par excellence. A 
relation who had petted her when a child, left her some- 
thing very considerable, I understand; and then the 
&ther's Indian fortune is divided between them, you 
know." 

" Miss Yemon will be beset wiih. mercenary suitors 
before long/' said Mrs. Wilmot, the flrst speaker. 

^'Our host is rich enough to be spared that insinua- 
tion, I really thiok,'" said Lady Montague : 'Hhis place is 
worth — I declare I forget what Sir Henry told me it 
was worth ; but he called it a handsome property, I 

-know." 

"Was Mr. Forester the heir-at-law?" asked Mrs. 
Wihnot. 

"Not exactly. Old Francis Forester had it at his 
own dispoaaJ,-did you never hear their femUy his- 
tory?" 

"You forget I am but a stranger here." 

"Well, it is soon told," said Lady Montague. 

"Will you admit me to hear it, my dear lady ?" said 
Mr. Sackville, who had joined the little circle unper- 
ceived ; " I confess I am curious to learn the truth about 
the history of this family — I have heard it reported that 
they were once Catholics?" 

"Yes, the Foresters were an old Catholic family, 
until the time of the late possessor's feither, who changed 
his religion, and of course this step put an end to all 
&mily union ; the children divided, one son and daugh- 
ter went with the &>ther, and the others remained with 
the mother." 

" Yes," said Mr. Sackville, "these changes of religion, 
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which disturb people's minds, and give rise to perpetuq) 
controversy are, to say the least, very doubtfoL" 

"Surely, Mr. Sackville," said Mrs. Wihnot, "you as 9, 
clergyman, must wish every one to join our Churchi " 

"By no means, madam, our sister Church, though 
erring in some points, is not to be lightly and hastily 
abandoned by her members." 

" But did not I hear of your having converted a Dis* 
senter, the other day % " persisted Mrs. "Wihnot, 

" Yes, madam, an Independent ! a sheep without a 
fold, — ^but a child of the Holy Catholic Church (of 
which we are ourselves only a branch) is in a very dif- 
ferent situation.— I must no longer interrupt you, my 
dear Lady Montague," he continued, turning to her,— 
" he turned Protestant, you say." 

" Yes," said Lady Montague, "and did a very unjust 
thing, as T think, in consequence. It was not as if he 
had been horn a member of our Church you know, in 
which case the leaving all to the son who professed the 
same faith, would have been a matter of course. But 
it must have seemed hard to the eldest son Cyril, who 
had been brought up as the heir, to see himself sudden- 
ly passed over, and the main part of the property left 
to his younger brother Francis. My father knew the 
family many years ago, but latterly they were all dis- 
persed; the two Roman Catholic daughters entered 
convents, the other married, and poor Cyril went 
abroad, where he lived in obscurity and poverty; 
somewhat late in life he married a Protestant lady, 
rather to the surprise of his family, but they did not 
hear of it for some time, as all communication had 
ceased between the brothers. About ten or fifteen 
years ago Cyril Forester died, and Francis hearing 
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that lie had one son surviving, sent for the boy who 
had been brought up in his mother's Mth, either by 
the father's consent or without his knowledge, I forget 
whicL He and Mrs. Forester staid some time at Eed- 
hxask, but at last her health obliged her to return to 
the continent. 

^No one knew who was to inherit the estate till the 
old man's death, when, much to the annoyance and dis- 
appointment of the sister's &inily (who had been hoping 
for it themselves), young Cyril was declared the heir." 

She lowered her voice as she finished her account, 
for the object of it was now within hearing, but he was 
too much engaged in talking to Miss Yemen about 
the harp, to think of attending to any one else. 

"You will find it in good order, I think," said 'he, 
«*my mother tuned it herself this afternoon, so pray 
consent to try it before Miss Mildmay has started on 
another sonata." 

Bosalind was unwiUing to forestall any one however, 
and Mr. Forester's persuasions might have &iled, had 
they not been supported by his mother's voice from the 
other end of the room, begging Bosalind to perform her 
promise of singing her favourite ballad of the '* Mistle- 
toe bough," — *•' which suited with the time of year and 
the place also," Mrs. Forester observed, with a glance 
round the room, whose oak panels, lofty carved ceiling, 
and gothic windows, were now profusely decorated 
with Christmas greens. 

Bosalind complied with the request, and sang the 
fiimple air with feeling and sweetness; timid as she 
was in many things, she was never embarrassed at sing- 
ing in the presence of strangers, because — ^though not 
pretending to be a first-rate musician — she could rely 
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on herself for performing correctly all tolerably sizaple 
music, and her love of the art made her sing with un- 
affected earnestness, for she was thinking of the song 
and not of herself. 

Cyril Forester wondered, as he gazed on her from a 
little distance, whether the ill-fated bride of the legend 
had resembled her — fairer, he thought, she could not 
have been. > 

His musing was somewhat harshly broken in upon 
by Lady Montague observing, that "though very pretty, 
that was reaUy too dole^ a ballad, and that she should 
dream of oak-chests and being shut up in them, unless 
Miss Yemon would have the charity to put it out of 
her head by something Uvely.*' 

Rosalind smiled and drew her fingers over the strings 
of the harp for a minute or two, then she changed the 
key and sang a merry Swiss air, with great spirit; but- 
it was an effort to her, as soon as it was finished she 
sighed and her countenance assumed an unusually se- 
rious expression. 

"This is a night for grave songs, is it not?" said Mr. 
Forester, leaning over the harp and speaking low. 

Few things are more gratifying than the finding 
ilnexpected sympathy of feeling with a comparative 
stranger, and Rosalind's eyes beamed as she looked up 

"You feel that tool" said she, "I am so glad — ^I be- 
gan to fear I was churlish and unsociable, but I really 
cannot be merry the last night of the year, and in ge- 
neral, I own that I prefer spending it alone." 

"So do I, usually," said he, "but I cannot say that I. 
wish to be alone to-night. But, Miss Yemon, if you 
are not tired, would you oblige me with some song, very 
unlike the last?" 
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" I will give you one my poor father used to like," 
said she^ and afber a slight prelude, she sang the follow- 
ing lines to an old English air whose simplicity accorded 
happily with the words : — 

"Thou bidst me rejoice that the old year is ending ! 
While the flood tide of life is still rushing so fast ; 
First tell me the joy that thou feel'st in the blending 
The hopes of the present with shades of the past ! 
If time lost and abused be a subject for glee, 
Then the source of thy joy may be pleasure to me ! 

'' Shall the sinner rejoice that his life blood is oozing? 
The swallow be glad that the summer-tide ends? 
Shall I bid thee exult that for ever thou 'rt losing, 

That time, which well used, were the ianiest of friends? 
Shall the butterfly sport when the winter is nigh. 
Having past all the summer improflted by? 

" Ere thou bidst me exult while my life's highest treasure 
Is rusting in idleness, tell me the gain, — 
Since my thoughts of the past are so painful a pleasure, 
My hopes of the future so pleasing a pain, — 
Oh tell me the gain, the mysterious joy 
That yearns to possess what it cannot employ !" 

The last notes still sounded on Cyril's ear when his 
mother called aloud to remind him that his guests were 
dispersing. 

" You came so early," said Mrs. Forester to Rosalind 
and Mabel, when their aunt had departed with the rest 
of the company, " that I must not ask you to keep up 
the old custom and watch out the old year — ^you both 
look weary indeed already — I know you are not used 
to late hours ; but to-morrow we will welcome you to 
Hedhurst with the new year ! and so now good night, 
my loves." 

The young people found a most comfortable bed- 
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chamber prepared for them, oontaming two small 
dressing-rooms witliiii it, in each of which was a shelf 
famished with a few entertaining books. 

The fire blazed cheerily on the old-&shioned hearth, 
and threw a bright glow over l^e snowy connteipatie of 
the bed and the heavy crimson window curtains, which 
effectually excluded the wintry air, while the light of 
the candles was caught by numerous bunches of shin- 
ing holly, which peeped out of every possible comer. 

" How pleasant this is !" said Mabel, as they stood by 
the mantel-piece together, " I don't know when I have 
felt in such spirits." 

'^ The cordiality of the mistress of a house seems to 
me," said Bosalind, " to be caught by her very furni- 
ture ; the chairs and tables look inviting here, compared 
with those at Avon Lodge." 

The entrance of their maid at this moment prevented 
Rosalind from putting in a word of more seHous con- 
verse, as she had intended doing ; and Mabel hurried 
to bed, complaining of fatigue, so this occasion was 
lost, but she hardly regretted it on second thoughts, as 
Mabel would certainly at present be iuclined to shun aU 
religious talk with her. Kosalind, however, sat up for 
another half hour to ponder over the bygone days— - 
days past recall, but not for that reason useless as mat- 
ter for reflection, — and to form resolutions for the 
fiiture — ^resolutions accompanied by earnest prayer that 
she might not rely on her own strength for fulfilling 
them — and after this she was at last enabled to banish 
all painful remembrances, and to sleep calmly until 
morning dawned. 

The New Year's sun rose bright and smiling over 
the snowy landscape on which Bosalind looked oat a> 
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she paused at the staircase window^ on her way to the 
breakfast-room. The clear healthful air inspired her 
with cheerfulness, — and her anticipations of the i^ture 
were as sparkling (and as vague) as the frost-work on 
the window pane.' 

Mrs. Forester coming down a moment after met her 
with an affectionate greeting. " May this year realize 
to you, my sweet child," she said, "all the pleasant 
thoughts and hopes which are at this moment passing 
through your mind. Ah ! you think me a witch, — ^but 
no mirror can more truly shew the passing objects, than 
does your expressive countenance reveal what is going 
on within." 

" I thought I had been a reserved person," said Ro- 
salind, smiling. 

" Perhaps you are, my love, as far as words go, — ^but 
I &ncy that your &ce sometimes tells tales. Mabel is 
very unlike you there, — her expression shews her to be 
amiable and gentle, but beyond that her countenance is 
a drop scene — ^no one could divine her thoughts by look- 
ing at her. Ah! here she comes, — ^this is the way to 
the breakfast-parlour, my dear, — and here are my son 
and Mr. Selwyn awaiting us," added Mrs. Forester, as 
she opened the door. 

Cyril came forward with eager good wishes addressed 
to all the ladies, but his eye immediately sought Eosa« 
lind, and as he shook hands with her, he lowered his 
Yoioe to say, " Miss Yemen would find this year a 
happy one indeed,-— could earnest wishes avail to make 
itsa" 

Bosalind blushed and turned to Mr. Selwyn, whose 
greeting; though more calm and serious, was hardly less 
wamu 



i 
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" Now, my dear young Mends," said Mrs. Forester, 
" you know T have lived half my life abroad, so you 
must indulge me in a foreign custom, and accept the 
trifles I have prepared, as New Year's gifts." She 
pointed to the breakfast-table as she spoke, and her 
visitors saw a small parcel on each plate. " My son and 
my old Mend," continued Mrs. Forester, "are accus- 
tomed to this little tribute, and I have already received 
a choice selection of hot-house plants from my dear 
Cyril, as his New Year's token." 

Rosalind and Mabel hardly knew how to thank her 
when they opened their parcels and discovered in each 
a beautiftd Roman cameo, richly set in gold. 

Mrs. Forester, however, interrupted their thanks and 
expressions of delight, by insisting on every one's be- 
ginning breakfe,st without further delay, — "for you 
recollect, Cyril," turning to her son, " that our poor folks 
will soon he here for thdr New Year's gifts : though we 
are not quite like Mr. Sackville's brother. Miss Vernon 
(who by the way has left Avonsford, and taken his 
sister to pay some visits T hear) ; nor is Cyril quite a 
member of Young England, yet he does love to revive 
and keep up a few old customs, and I have the same 
taste, — ^where the old custom happens to be harmlesB 
or useful. So we have Christmas distributions and 
New Year's gifts. I give scarlet cloaks to the women/ 
and we give a cake to the servants on twelfth night, and 
a dance on my son's birth-day." 

As soon as the meal was over, they repaired to the 
hall, which was ornamented tastefully with holly and 
mistletoe; in the centre stood a large table covered 
with packets of substantial clothing, while a bevy of 
villagers stood at the open door. Mr. Forester and 
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his mother saluted them with much kindness, and then 
the ladies proceeded to distribute the red cloaks and 
other articles, to which the young landlord added a 
small simi of money for each person. At last the well 
laden troop departed happy and grateful looking, and 
took their way down the long avenue; Rosalind ex- 
pressed her pleasure warmly at the whole scene. 
• "Yes, this is the picturesque side of poverty, my 
dear," said Mrs. Forester; "but I fear the good women 
have not always such spotless caps and aprons as to-^ 
day." 

" Well, dear Mrs. Forester, their scarlet cloaks will 
look well a long time, I am sure," said Rosalind, laugh- 
ing, " I have a great mind to set up one myself, I as- 
sure you, I admire them so." 

" If you are to stay any longer in this cold hall you 
certainly ought to have a warm cloak. Miss Vernon," 
observed Mr. Selwyn, " but as Mrs. Forester has given 
away the whole stock, I think you must take refuge in 
the warm drawing-room" 

They returned to the drawing-room accordingly, and 
amused themselves with books and chat, till the car- 
riage was ready to take them a drive round the grounds, 
for as the day was fine, Mrs. Forester wished to take 
advantage of it and shew her young friends the park, 
which even in winter had much beauty left. 

In the afternoon, while Mabel read a little Italian 
with Mr. Selwyn, Rosalind practised some duets with 
Mr. Forester for the evening ; he sang very pleasingly, 
and when the time of performance came, the duets went 
off successfully. The party was pleasant, but so agree- 
able was the conversation of the family circle, that 
Rosalind did not regret their being quite to themselves 
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the two next diysL She did indeed rather wonder; 
that Loid I>eEan<md had not made his promised call, 
and at scMiie momaits felt more nneasmess than she 
liked to allow to herself; hot though her regard for 
him had latterly increased, she did not feel enough to 
be very nnha^^T at this apparent neglect, though she 
did feel piqaed at it She solaced herself however, 
with the growing aflection of Mrs. Forester, — the de- 
lightful fiieedom of the house, and the pleasant mamiers 
and livelj oonTersation of all its inmates. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THB FOBTFOUO. 

It was only two or three days after the New Year's^ 
day entertamment, that Mrs. Forester, on the departure 
of some mormhg visitors invited Kosalind to her dress« 
ing-room to look at some miniatures, about which they 
had been speaking, and which were uncommonly beauti-^ 
fol and delicate. 

They had looked at the pictures, and were still lin- 
gering and chatting about them, by Mrs. Foresters 
snug little fire-place, when Kosalind, observing a large 
scrap-book on a table near, took it up and begged per- 
mission to turn it over. 

"I see it is full of all sorts of sketches and paintings," 
aaid she, "just the variety I like in a scrap-book, — and 
some very pretty Italian costumes too, by yourself, I 
suppose; dear Mrs. Forester, do let me look through it ! '* 

"There is nothing, I assure you, much worth your 
notice, my dear, for I am but a dauber myself in the 
painting way, — ^but some of the costumes may amuse 
you; I see you have begun with my group of Eoman 
b^gars, well, I shall at least gain a little chat with you 
while you look through my portfolio. I am going to 
etstablish you in this arm-chair by the fire, for if you 
stay you must be made comfortable." So saying Mrs. 
Porester drew up the chair in question, and placing 
herself opposite, stirred up the fire. 

In looking through the scrap-book, Itosalind came 
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ii^x)]! a little water-colour sketch which at ouce arrested 
her attention. It was of a young and blooming girl, 
dressed in white and with a rose in her hair. Thon^ 
veiy slightly done;, the sweet artless expression of the 
blue eyes and smiling mouth charmed her^ and she 
eagerly demanded for whom it was intended! 

Mrs. Forester took the picture from her, and aighiE^ 
aa she glanced at it — ^replied: — "So you have found out 
poor little Fanny Linton? I did not think it had beeh 
in that book; she was indeed a sweet girl, and thai 
sketch is very like her." 

"Was there anything sad in her histoiy, Mrs, Fores- 
ter?** asked Eosalind; "I am sure her &ce looks beam- 
ing with happiness." 

"Alas,** replied she, "her history was as sad as I fear 
it is conmion ! a victim only last May to a rapid decline^ 
brought on by the most incurable of all ills — a bitter 
disapix>intment in her dearest aff^ions!** 

"Poor thing l** cried Bosalind ; "do tell me the whole 
story!'* 

"Really, my dear, now I think of it," said Mrs. Fo- 
rester, hesitating, "I believe I should not have men- 
tioned it at all, the subject is a painful one too-4et 
us look at something else.'* 

" Nay, dear Mrs. Forester, now that you have ex- 
cited my curiosity and interest, you nmst teU niie some* 
thing more, I entreat you; if it is not absolutely dia- 
agreeable to you, that is," seeing her friend look dis- 
tressed. 

"Oh no, my dear," Mrs. Forester said, "I only 
thought so sad a tale were better buried in oblivion, 
but I know young people usually think differently.'* 

"Just tell me if it was in Home that the original of 
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this picture became known to you — ^was it there she 
formed her unhappy attachment T' 

"Yes, in E.ome. I will give you a brief account of 
the affidr, since I see you will not let me off. She had 
been for some time engaged to a gentleman of consider- 
able attractions, to whom she was devotedly attached, 
and who appeared to return her love with equal warmth. 
But he deserted her, Ex>salind, in order to win a rich 
heiress, whose money he found very desirable to build 
up his dilapidated fortunes, and whose father, I have 
been told, desired the match as giving rank to his 
daughter. But about this T really know nothing. It 
is only concerning poor Fanny that I can speak with 
certainty, for as I told you, I was in Bome at the time, 
and knew her femily well. She died only three months 
after the shock; of consumption it was scddy but we 
knew better." 

"And he, the wretch!" cried Bosalind, "how did he 
take the news of her death?" 

"Oh, Lord Desmond is not broken hearted, you may 
be sure ! but whether he has yet married his rich heiress, 
I know not — '' she stopped short on meeting Bosalind's 
•wild look of dismay. "Why, what have I done ?" cried 
she, "I ought not to have told you who it was, for Mr. 
Selwyn told me he was your guardian, and an old Mend 
of your father's, so I never intended to have mentioned 
his name. I fear I have pained you, dear Miss Vernon, 
it is really strange, that at my age I have not yet 
learned to hold my tongue." 

"It cannot be true, it cannot be the same Lord Des- 
mond!" cried Bosalind, breathless. 

"It is indeed, as I can prove to you easily, for to tell 
the truth, I had some thoughts the other day, when I 
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found you were acquainted with him, of mentioning 
this sad history, and asking you whether he really were 
married. But my good Mend, Mr. Selwyn, who is 
more prudent than myself, advised my not alluding at 
all to facts which might pain you and could do no good; 
however, you see, the whole thing has slipped out, with- 
out my intending it." 

Eosalind, who had remained silent from the stunning 
effect of what she had heard, now exclaimed, "I can- 
not bring myself to believe this, Mrs. Forester, — ^Lord 
Desmond was my father's dearest Mend, he esteemed 
him beyond measure, or he would not have chosen >iiTn 
at his age for our guardian. There must indeed be some 
mistake." 

" Of the truth of the story, my dear Miss Yemon, 
none of ua can have any doubt ; and besides that, it 
was notorious in the circle ia which we moved. I had 

* 

the details from the unhappy girl's mother, who gave 
me this sketch of her as a parting remembrance. But 
for you, my dear girl, I love you all the better for your 
incredulity, believe me ?" 

" And who is the lady to whom Lord Desmond is 
said to be engaged ?" asked Eosalind, striving to speak 
calmly. 

" I never heard her name, for §he was living in Eng- 
land, and poor Fanny heard of her lover's desertion 
after he had left her on the plea of business in Ireland. 
Export prepared her for what followed; and her Mends 
wrote and foimd that he wasi actually engaged : him 
she saw no more." 

" But," said Rosalind, "Lord Desmond is rich, I as- 
sure you ; he could never have been in want of money." 

*^ Ah, there you are mistaken ; his estates are in 
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reality, I am assured, dreadfully involved. Fanny her- 
self was without a farthing ; and I really believe that 
the pressure of money difficulties was the excuse — ^if 
such it can be called — for his conduct." 

"Oh, but he is too honourable, too high-minded !" 
cried Eosalind ; " I ought to believe it impossible of 
him. Besides, how could my ^sither have been so mis- 
taken in his friend's character % It seems incredible ! " 

"You must remember that your Mher was much 
older than Lord Desmond, which made it more likely 
that he should be deceived in some points about him, 
young men are seldom open with those much older than 
themselves ; and then, I think, you mentioned that 
your &ther had been several years in India, so that his 
intimacy could hardly have been of very long stand- 
ing. However, I can only offer conjectures on that 
point, aa I do not pretend to know anything more than 
I have told you. But I am sorry, dear Miss Vernon," 
continued Mrs. Forester, " to see you look so shocked. 
Kemember, his conduct as a gua/rdicm may still be irre- 
proachable, and that is all that can affect you." 

" No, no, it is not all!" cried Rosalind, bursting into 
team ; " is it nothing to have one's trust in an esteemed 
friend broken? But," she continued, in a faltering 
voice, "you shall have my confidence in return for 
yours. I am that heiress who, you tell me, was the 
unconscious cause of so much misery ! It was for my 
wretched fortune that he forsook her ! — if — but no, I 
cannot — I will not believe it !" 

" My dearest child, what can you mean ? You the 
the pOTSonI — impossible!" cried Mrs. Forester, catch- 
ing her hand in extreme agitation, " explain yourself, I 
entreat, and relieve me jfrom this suspense !" 

K 
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Kosalind replied by giving a brief and intermpted, 
though still intelligible, account of all that had taken 
place at her feither's death. 

"I am thankful, my dear child, to perceive from 
what you tell me," said Mrs. Forester, " that there is 
no love on your side at any rate, as your unwillingness 
to form a positive engagement shews." 

Rosalind did not contradict her, but the astonish- 
ment — ^the dismay even, that the whole story caused 
her, proved to her own mind that her confidence in 
Lord Desmond, and her regard for him also, had been 
greater than she had chosen to admit to hersel£ Nor 
could that confidence be overthrown in a moment. 

"I must have an explanation with him, Mrs. 
Forester," she said, presently. " I cannot doubt your 
word — I have no reason to doubt his, and there may 
have been circumstances — ^mistakes — I know not what." 

" Of course, my dear, you must hear his account as 
well as mine. You cannot break the sort of engage- 
ment which connects you with him, unless this history 
is proved to your own satisfaction ; and I would urge 
you to lose no time in writing, to request him to call 
immediately, — ^you will have no peace till all is cleared 
up one way or the other. I will leave you here, and 
take care that you are not disturbed, if you wish to 
write at once." 

" I do, indeed, dear Mrs. Forester ! and I hope — ^I 
am sure you will not be angry with me for thinking it 
necessary after what you have told me ?" 

" Angry for what makes me esteem as well as love 
you, Rosalind ! No, indeed, my dear ! I am now go- 
ing away ; ring whenever you are ready, and a mes- 
senger shall be at your orders." 
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It was long, however, before Rosalind could sit down 
to compose her note. She half resolved to give up the 
idea, and speak instead of writing, but at last she seized 
the pen and wrote a few lines, of which she took a hasty 
copy, before she folded and sealed with trembling haste. 
They were as follows : — 

"Dear Lord Desmond, 
" I have just heard a most painM story concerning 
yourself and a lady at Rome. If it be true, your ad- 
dresses to me cannot have proceeded from the motives 
I have hitherto attributed to you, and it would, of 
course, put an end to everything between us at once. 
But I cannot— I wiU not beHeve anything against you 
except on your own admission. What you tell me I 
.am ready to receive ; but if you can give no explana- 
tion, I must believe the sad story of Miss Linton to be 
true. 

" In haste, <fec., 

*' Rosalind Vernon. 
^* P.S. — ^I shall imderstand your silence. " 

She was just ringing the beU for the servant when 
Mrs. Forester entered : 

" I see Lord Desmond coming up the avenue, my 
love," said she ; " shall your note be delivered to him 
before you see him 1" 

" Oh, yes, if you please," said Rosalind, holding it 
out to the maid, who now appeared at the door in 
answer to her summons. 

" Then, my dear," said Mrs. Forester, " I will order 
them to shew him into the library, and you can wait 
Here a few minutes longer. Poor dear child, how pale 
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you are ! I feel for you !" and tenderly kissing Rosa- 
lindas tearful cheek she hurried down stairs. 

Some minutes passed, which to Bosalind, in her rest- 
less anxiety, appeared like hours ; she walked to the 
window and looked out vacantly without caring what 
she saw, when to her surprise she perceived a gmtle- 
man going away from the hall-door, and recognized him 
beyond all doubt as Lord Desmond. 

"What! going without seeing mel" she started to 
her feet (for she had sunk on a chair at first) in mingled 
grief and indignation. Mrs. Forester came in again at 
this moment. " Did he get the note ?" cried BosaUnd, 
" and yet would not stay ! How was it V 

" My dear girl, I know no more than yoursd£ I 
saw Hannah give him the note at the libraiy-door, 
which he closed as soon as he had opened it; I saw 
nothing of him, till five minutes afterwards, when I 
perceived him going through the hall in great haste 
and apparent embarrassment, but he was so quick that 
I only got one glimpse of his face. Now, do compose 
yourself, my sweet Hosalind, — ^I don't wonder you are 
overcome, indeed, a friend you thought so highly of ! 
but think, dear, how much worse it would have been 
had he possessed your heart. Come to your room, my 
child," added she, drawing Bosalind^s arm under hers, 
" and lie quiet for a couple of hours, or we shall have 
you ill." 

Eosalind, however, was still in a state of doubt^ and 
it was this, in fact, that agitated her so much. She 
felt sure that the story was true in part, but she yet 
expected that the following day would bring Lord Des- 
mond with some explanation — some extenuating circom- 
stances which Mrs. Forester, from being imiaoquainted 
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with Mm, was ignorant of, and which might greatly 
alter the case, though not completely excuse it. 

But her suspense was changed into certainty, and her 
agitation into anger, when the next day passed and 
nothing was seen or heard of Lord Desmond. Mabel 
had caught a severe cold, which confined her to her 
room, and this was really fortunate for her sister, as 
affording her an excuse for absenting herself from the 
family circle, which was yet ftirther reduced by the ab- 
sence of Mr. Forester, who was srmimoned to attend 
the marriage of an intimate fiie4d in another coimty. 

On the third morning Rosalind arose with a heavy 
heart, from which indignation was fast displacing the 
last atom of hope ; nor were the tidings that met her 
at the breakfast-table calculated to cheer her. Lord 
Desmond had lefb Avonsford ! Mr. Selwyn had seen 
him on the point of starting when taking his early 
walk an hour ago ! Mrs. Forester, who gave this in- 
formation in a whisper while making tea, added, that 
Mr. Selwyn had asked him whether he were really 
setting off for Ireland, and he replied in the affirmative, 
but very briefly, and seemed to shun conversation ; he 
looked iU and out of spirits, Mr. Selwyn, thought. 
Rosalind was silent, but her colour changed from red 
to pale many times during the meal, at which she could 
not swallow a morsel. Her two companions kindly 
strove to appear blind, and talked vigorously on matters 
of trifling interest till she had left the room. 

*' So, this is all I gain by my foolish trust in a man I 
really did not know !" said Rosalind to herself, as she 
bolted the door of her little dressing-room. "My 
poor father, indeed ! — but I always knew he was not 
capable of selecting a husband for me. He could wo^ 
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conceive how much I should require ; and, besides, he- 
too was deceived. Sought for my fortune ! Oh, what 
a humiliating thought ! Why did I so easily allow 
myself to feel reliance in him ? My confidence after 
all was rather instinctive than well grounded, — rudely, 
indeed, is it overturned; but I will not sit down and 
grieve. He deserves nothing of that sort from ma I 
was begiiming to like him better than I was aware of; 
perhaps it is well this came to my knowledge in time, 
for now all shall be crushed in the bud l" 
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CHAPTER XIY. 



THE SEA-SIDE IN WINTER. 



A FEW days had passed since the events related in 
the last chapter, — days which despite Mrs. Forester s 
affectionate attentions^ and her many resources for amus- 
ing her guests, passed heavily with Eosalind. Mabel, 
too, continued poorly with her cold, and her restless 
nights and general languor made her sister anxious, 
though the doctor whom they consulted, declared the 
illness to be only a slight attack of influenza, which she 
would soon get over. 

When Rosalind came down fi:x)m her sister's room 
after the doctor's visit, she foimd Mrs. Forester standing 
by the drawing-room j&re chatting with Mr. Selwyn. 

She turned to her with her usual animation, " So 
here you are, my love, just as I was wishing to speak 
to you. I am almost as anxious about our poor little 
Mabel, I think, as you can be ; and I don't like her hol- 
low cough at alL But now sit down and listen to a bril- 
liant idea which has just occurred to me for her benefit. 
Dr. Lee, you know, was saying that sea air would be 
very desirable if this cough hangs upon her. Now we 
have a nice little bathing-house about five miles from 
hence, containing a few rooms, which could easily be 
made comfortable for us ; you drove not very far from 
the place the other day, — ^that pretty drive in which you 
know we came upon the sea. Well, what do you say 
to our making the trip, and staying there a wpek or so 1 '* 
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" Yon are too kind, as you always are, dear Mrs. Fo- 
rester; indeed you must not think of mftldng such ^ 
move on our account ! " cried Rosalind. 

**0h yes, you really must not refuse me, my dear, — ^you 
must allow me at once to enjoy the pleasure of sea 
breezes — I have a passion for the sea — and the gratifi- 
cation of being useful at the same time. A motive for 
a trip of the kind is all I want I assure you* Come, 
Mr. Selwyn, you must second me." 

" Most gladly," replied he ; " Miss Vernon, jaa will 
be depriving us off of a treat if you do not acqtuesce in 
Mrs. Forester's proposal, and I am sure your sister will 
enjoy the change." 

'^I expect Cyril back this afternoon, and he will ran 
over to South Cove (that is the name of our tiny water- 
ing-place), and give directions to have the cottage put 
in order, — or we might drive there ourselves if it con- 
tinues fine, Rosalind," said Mrs. Forester, when her 
young friend had yielded with little reluctanoe to the 
entreaties of her companions. 

" That knock tells of Cyril's arrival, T suspect,"* said 
Mr. Selwyn; "I scarcely thought he could have got 
back before noon, — ^he must have started veiy early." 

He was interrupted by Mr. Forester himself, who 
entered with an eager precipitation, which shewed that 
he had certainly not lost time on the road. His gaily 
affectionate greetings to his mother and Mr. Selwyn, 
and not less warm though more respectftd ones to her- 
self were quite cheering to Rosalind. There was some- 
thing infectious, too, in the evident and hearty delight 
with which he returned to them aU. In reply to his 
anxious enquiries about Mabel, his mother told him of 
her sea-side plan, and begged his assistance in the for- 
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bherance of it. Cyril, as may be supposed, entered 
sagerly into the scheme, and it was agreed that they 
should drive down that afternoon and see the place. 

Mabel's pleasure when she heard of the projected 
Bxcorsion, together with the prospect for herself of a 
3omplete change, had a very reyiving effect on Kosa- 
lind's spirits ; and their drive to the pretty little fishing 
nllage of South Cove, enlivened as it was by pleasant 
2hat, still further tended to dispel disagreeable thoughts. 
She had determined to put Lord Desmond out of her 
dead altogether, and she found nothing better for that 
purpose than the lively conversation of Mr. Forester, 
Birhose attentions, while they were flattering to poor Ro- 
salind's deficient and now deeply wounded self-esteem, 
were at the same time so general to all the party, as to 
prevent any feeling of embarrassment. His manner 
was as ernpreascy when he flew to rescue his mother's 
veil caught by the wind as they were walking on the 
shore, or tenderly made her lean upon his arm when she 
looked tired, as that of a lover. 

South Cove, with its rocky cliffs and yellow sands 
stretching out at low water as far as one or two tiny 
islets perforated with caves, — ^its rugged groups of fish- 
ermen's huts in the back ground ; and in front, the 
bright blue sea, dotted over with fishing-boats — their 
white or red sails spread to meet the breeze, — ^formed 
altogether as pretty a winter sea-side scene as you could 
iesire to behold. 

"Who would think that winter could possess such 
shanns T cried Cyril, enthusiastically, as he stood near 
Rosalind at the door of the little dwelling which was 
to be prepared for their reception, while Mrs. Forester 
went within to make the necessary arrangements for 
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tbeir accommodation with the woman who had charge 
of it. 

" But for that scattering of snow on the higher clifl&, 
however, no one would guess that this is winter," he 
continued ; "the air is only cold enough to invigorate 
one, and the blessed influence of a bright sunshine can at 
all times, as Keble says, 'Turn a wint'ry world to May.'" 
" Yes," said Rosalind, " this sunshine after the dull 
dark days we have lately had, does indeed produce the 
same cheering eflect on one's feelings. But here comes 
Mrs. Forester to tell us whether she has been able to 
arrange her kind plans." 

Mrs. Forester had settled everything to her satis&o- 
tion with Mrs. Smith, and she expected that all would 
be ready in a day or two. And now it was time to 
return home, while the simshine still lasted, and accord- 
ingly they drove back to Redhurst, well pleased with 
their excursion. 

Rosalind foimd her sister looking rather better ; she 
was sitting with Mr. Selwyn in the little book room, — a 
small apartment on the same floor as her bed-room, 
where a Are had been ordered that he might, according 
to his promise, read a little Italian with Mabel during 
the absence of the rest of the party. 

The following day Mrs. Forester was very busy 
preparing for their move ; and her son was inde&ti- 
gable in his visits to South Cove, directing the servantfH 
who were laden with everything their master couU 
think of as likely to conduce to the comfort or 6nte^ 
tainment of his mother and her guests during their 
«hort residence there. 

On the second day after the proposal of the plan, aD 
was announced ready for their reception^ and MaW 
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appeared just sufficiently recovered to benefit by the 
hange of air. Mr. Forester had abready ridden over 
idth Mr. Selwyn, and the three ladies were preparing 
o follow, when an unexpected impediment appeared 
a the shape of Miss Thorpe. 

She was announced just as Mabel was wrapping up 
or her drive, and Kosalind, who was assisting her, had 
o hurry down stairs to receive her aimt, and try to 
ppear not very sorry to see her. She had told her 
unt Singleton the day before in a visit she had paid 
o Avon Lodge, of their proposed excursion, and when 
he mentioned the doctor's opinion of its utility for 
label's health, that lady's mouth was closed, a medical 
pinion being in her mind a fiat of fate, to be blindly 
abmitted to. Miss Thorpe was not then expected 
>ack for two days, but it appeared that, not relishing 
he news which reached her of her nieces prolonged 
bay at Redhurst, she had hastened her return home, 
nd appeared at Avon Lodge on the preceding evening. 

Miss Thorpe, after thanking Mrs. Forester for her 
ind hospitality, announced her intention of carrying 
er nieces home. They had been trespassing on her 
indness, she said, too long already, and Mabel's cold 
lade it only the more urgent that she should come home 
nd be nursed by herself. 

Bosalind looked at Mrs. Forester, who immediately 
cclaimed, "My dear madam, this must not be, you can- 
ot really run away with my guests just yet ; did not 
ady Singleton inform you that we are (with her con- 
>nt) just on the move for the sear-side, which has been 
rdered for your youngest niece's health, and I hope to 
tstore her to you with such blooming cheeks as to 
take amends for her short absence from you. Per* 
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haps some fine day you may be tempted to drive over 
to South Cove, and take a sea-side luncheon with us.." 

•*You are very kind, ma'am, I am sure," said Miss 
Thorpe, stiffly; "yes, I heard something about an ex- 
cursion to the sea, from my sister, but at this time of 
year, unless the doctor had positively insisted on it, I 
should have considered it not very conducive to healtk* 

"My dear Miss Thorpe," urged Mrs. Forester, "I as- 
sure you, the sea-side is milder than any other place 
at present, winter is always mildest by the sea, you 
know, and South Cove, as its name indicates, is a pe- 
culiarly sheltered spot. Do allow us this little treaty 
dear Miss Thorpe, for I shall not think of going if I 
am deprived of your nieces' company." 

Before Miss Thorpe had time to reply, Ex)8alind in- 
terposed, "My dear aimt, our kind Mrs. Forester has 
actually arranged this visit to the sea with the sole 
view of Mabel's benefit, — ^my aimt Singleton gave her 
consent, and we were on the point of starting this very 
afternoon ; you cannot, I am sure, wish to prevent us 
then from profiting by her kindness for a little whilft" 

The entrance of Mabel, well wrapped up, and the 
announcement of the carriage, together with Rosalind's 
hint about aunt Singleton, made Miss Thorpe feel that 
she could not well persevere in her refrisal and cany off 
her nieces ; but this forced concession did not impfo^e 
her temper, and she wished to stipulate for their spend- 
ing only a couple of days at the sea. Mrs. Forestffi 
however, entreated a little more time to enable Mabel 
really to benefit by the air; "And I am sure," she added, 
''you could not wish to deprive her of her sister's com- 
pany ; Rosalind has been her kind nurse, and haa 
really confined herself to the house on her account, so 
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that she also wants the refreshment of sea breezes and 
the comfort of seeing what they will do for our little 
pale faced invalid here." 

**Well, I only hope when they do return, they won't 
be quite spoilt by all your kindness," replied aimt Se- 
lina^ ^we can't always be amusing ourselves, you know, 
Boaalind, — and you Mabel," turning to her, "must be 
ready to set to work as soon as you get over this cold, 
to make up for lost time, and be more carefril of your- 
aelf for the j^ture; it's my maxim that young people 
always catch cold through their own imprudence in 
some way or other. I am sure, you have reason to be 
greatly obliged to Mrs. Forester for taking such pains 
about you, and I hope you will shew yourself grateful 
to her." 

With these kind parting injunctions Miss Thorpe 
took her leave, to the no small satisfaction of Mrs. For- 
ester and her young friends, who were all the more 
eager to set off on their drive to South Cove, since it 
had been so nearly interrupted. They arrived in time 
for Koaalind to take a short walk on the sands before 
dinner, accompanied by the two gentlemen, who were 
(one of them at least) beginning to grow not a little 
hnpatient at their non-arrival. 

The evening was a short one, for every body was 
tired, and Mrs. Forester, being especially anxious not 
to let Mabel suffer in any way through the plan she 
had arranged, hurried the two girls to their room very 
early. 

The next morning was clear and bright, and the 
young people, even including Rosalind, were in high 
i^Mrits at the novelty of their situation, and the beauty 
of the sparkling waves, the yellow sands, and rocks just 
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tipped with newly fallen snow, wiuch met their eyes 
from the windows of the snug little sitting-room in 
which they were assembled for breakfast. 

Mrs. Forester would not suffer Mabel to go Out of 
doors that day, but the rest of the party rambled on the 
beach, till the cold forced them to admit that, pleasant 
as a January day might be, it could not be treated 
quite as one in June. 

The next day, and several succeeding ones, passed 
away equally agreeably, for though the weather was not 
of course always favourable, they had brought books, 
drawing implements, and a guitar, and with these aids 
and stiU more with plenty of lively conversation, the 
week seemed at an end before any one expected it. 

"And now," said E/Osalind, as she remark^ on this 
fact, " we must not be surprised, if my aunts send for 
us at any moment, — I am half tempted," she added, "to 
be angry with Mabel for looking so well, she will afford 
no excuse for delay, if aunt Selina should come to re- 
connoitre in person." 

"I was not aware," said Mr. Forester, "that your 
stay here depended on so frail a tenure'' — he seemed 
about to add something more, but stopped abruptly, 
and shortly after left the room. 

Mrs. Forester summoned Mabel for a turn on the 
beach, while the sun shone, and Rosalind, who having 
taking a long walk, was not inclined to join them, re- 
mained with Mr. Selwyn, to read Dante. When this 
pleasant task was over, he retired to write some letters, 
and she took up the guitar to relax her mind with a 
few canzonettes and ballads. 

Before long, however, she was interrupted ; some one 
was coming up stairs, and she had scarcely time to sup- 
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press an ejaculation of annoyance at having to break 
ofi in a fiivourite song, when Cyril Forester entered the 
room. 

"Yon here — Mr. Forester! Then it must have been 
your doable whom I saw on the beach just now with 
your mother and Mabel !" 

"I toas there," he replied, with an embarrassment 
very unusual to him, "but I told my mother that I had 
forgotten something of importance, and begged her to 
execuse me ; but. Miss Vernon — ^* 

Rosalind interrupted him by sweeping over the strings 
of her guitar pretty loudly as a sort of extemporary 
prelude. She had been struck by something peculiar 
in his manner, and the fear came across her mind that 
she might have been somewhat imprudent, that it was 
possible he might have exaggerated the pleasure she 
undoubtedly took in his society, and believe, in short, 
more than she intended. 

"I must finish my song, Mr. Forester," she said lightly, 
"after that, I will go over the little French duet if you 
want to practice it for Mrs. Forester to hear. But if 
you are not inclined for music, pray do not stay, for 
you will not find me very conversationaL" 

Cyril was too much in earnest, however, to be put 
off thus, and he exclaimed vehemently, as he closed the '^ 
door: — ^^* Forgive me, Kosalind! — ^Miss Vernon! — ^for- 
give me, but let me speak ! To-morrow you may per- 
haps be gone, do not send me away imtil you have at 
least heard me!" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

smugglers' bock. 

"May I come in," said Mrs. Forester, as she knocked 
at Rosalind's door. She was admitted unhesitatinglj, 
but her young Mend looked agitated and half dis- 
pleased as she came to meet her. 

" Oh Mrs. Forester ! I was not prepared for this from 
your son, — our acquaintance is but of yesterday, — I 
truly liked Mr. Forester, but I know him too little to 
be able to risk my whole happiness in his hands, — and 
should haye given him credit," she continued, after a 
moment's pause, " for knowing me better than to sap^ 
poae it possible I could be so easily — so quickly won T 

Mrs. Forester looked scarcely less distressed than 
Rosalind herself, as she said, "My dear child, I can 
assure you, that I am at least as much annoyed with 
Cyril as you can be, — ^I could not have believed thafc 
he would have had so little command over himself'' 

"But were you not then his confidant," asked Ro- 
salind, " or was it against your advice he spoke I" 

" It was, my love. I was aware of his feelings, of 
course, — a mother, you know, is sharpHsighted in these 
matters, and I saw them with pleasure undoubtedly^ 
— ^but I was far from imagining that Cyril would ex- 
pect aught but ruin to the cause on which his every 
hope depends, by such precipitation. To obtain a prize 
so great, I felt that a man must wait and prove himself 
not unworthy of it. All that I can say in Cyril's 
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behalf therefore is, that he is as sincere as he is im- 
prudent." 

" It is not indeed likely," said Rosalind, " as you, 
dear Mrs. Forester know too well, that I should be 
easily induced to trust any one again ; I am grown 
suspicious, I believe!*' 

Mrs. Forester smiled as she kissed Rosalind's cheek. 
" My dear girl," she said, gazing into the soft dark eyes 
which were now brimming with tears, " you a/re not, — 
you never will be that odious thing, — a suspicious per- 
son! Your natural timidity has been increased by the 
diacovery that (me trusted Mend was not what you sup- 
posed him; — your new friends then must allow you 
plenty of time to know them, and not expect you to 
feel confidence till their actions have proved that they 
deserve it. That time will do this at least for Cyril, 
as well as for his mother, I feel certain; whether a 
longer acquaintance wiU one day hold out to him the 
hope of obtaining something more, I know not ; — but 
believe me, Rosalind, the final disappointment of my 
son, — ^bitter and lasting as it would be, — would never 
diminish my esteem or affection for you one degree." 

Rosalind could not but be touched by such words as 
these, and she warmly returned the pressure of Mrs. 
Forester's hand. " Did he tell you all that passed this 
morning?" said she. 

" My love, he was too agitated to tell me anything 
veay coherently, but he said, *his presumptuous rash- 
ness had received a severe check.' Yet he did not 
appear to me quite without hope for the future ; but I 
leave him to your mercy, fair tyrant ! " added she, laugh- 
ing, " and I do not seek to know how you intend to act ; 
indeed I am pretty sure you yourself even do not kno^ " 

1. 
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" No," said Rosalind, " I told Mr. Forester I knew 
too little of him to be justified either in aooeptanoe, or 
in final and absolute refusal ; but I gave him ne en- 
couragement, for I feel as if recent events had made 
the very idea of trust — ^that trust which marriage must 
involve — ^most painiul to me." 

" It is some excuse for Cyril that he is ignorant of 
those events," said Mrs. Forester. 

" But I think," continued Rosalind, " I think I had 
better now not wait the chance of my aunt's coming to- 
morrow or next day, but return home at once." 

" My dear child, wiU it not seem strange ? Mabel, 
too ; — ^what can you say to her] For, of course, you 
have not mentioned these things to her. At the same 
time, if Cyril's presence would interfere with your com- 
fort, and spoil the few remaining days we had intended 
to pass here, far be it from me to detain you, my dear; 
though I am sure I can answer for his giving you no 
further cause of annoyance." 

IVIrs. Forester s voice, though gentle as ever, sheW 
Rosalind that she was hurt, and she saw her hastily 
turn away her head and draw out her handkerchief ; but 
she soon recovered herself, and took Rosalind's hand 

" Dear Mrs. Forester, do not be vexed with me, I only 
thought that it might be wisest to go ; but I am, I anoie 
you, well content to stay till aunt Selina sends for 08. 
I am not, indeed, insensible to your son's merits, and 
I feel most kindly towards him, but " she hesitated. 

"I understand you perfectly, dear. Rosalind, and I 
shall tell Cyril that he is not to suppose your remain* 
ing here a day or two more, implies any change in the 
purpose you expressed this morning. You remain ffft 
his mother's sake, is it not so, my Rose?" 
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And the cloud seemed to pass from both of them 
with these words, for they returned to the sitting-room 
looking ahnost as cahn as usual Cyril was sitting 
reading at the window when they entered ; he looked 
up and changed colour, but instantly resumed his book 
with much apparent earnestness. It was soon dinner- 
time, and afterwards, Mr. Selwyn produced a new 
magazine, with extracts from which he amused the 
party till tea-time, for he read aloud very well, and 
with the remarks which these articles called forth, the 
evening passed off tolerably well. 

Roaalmd observed ;^th satisfection that Oyril had 
already fallen into his old manner ; and excepting a 
little more seriousness, and a little more silence, she 
ooold scarcely have detected any change in 'him. He 
peither looked hurt, nor piqued, nor foolishly dismal, 
nor yet confident of ultimate success, which would have 
been the most unpleasant of alL 

The next morning, however, the weather being fa- 
vourable, he went out very early on a fishing excursion, 
intending, as he told his mother, to be back for dinner 
at five o'clock. Bosalind, scarcely less disposed than her 
lover for solitude, spent the morning in preparing an 
Italian theme for Mr. Selwyn, and went out for a stroll 
on the beach before dioner. The afternoon was unusu- 
ally fine for the time of year, and the air so still as to 
dispose one for a solitary ramble. Bosalind wandered 
along the sands — ^for it was low tide — almost mechanic- 
ally piokiog up the dripping pieces of sea-weed which 
were scattered at her feet, or gazing vacantly at the 
sea^ whose greenish waves fiecked with white foam, 
told that the more distant ocean was agitated, and that 
storms might be expected. She walked on till she 
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found herself close to what was at high-water a small 
island, called Smugglers' Rock ; it was now a pro- 
montary joined to the main land by a strip of saaA 
Smugglers' Eock was, in fact, as its name indicated, 
nothing more than a steep rock covered on the top 
with short grass, and completely hollowed out by a 
lofty cave. This cave, washed daily by the sea, was ' 
aa inviting a retreat as can well be imagined, — ^paved 
with delicate white sand, and with a pool in its centre 
of the clearest sea-water. It had already become a 
favourite spot with Rosalind, and she was soon seated 
on a projection of rock within it, gazing into the pool 
at her feet, at the bottom of which lay various glit- 
tering treasures of pebbles, sea -weed, and star-fish. 
Under the lulling influence of the spot she fell into « 
sort of dreamy reverie, during which the present serene 
faded away, and life past and future revolved befiffe 
her. The future, indeed, was wrapped in uncertainiy) 
an uncertainty which she scarcely wished to dispel, as it 
was mingled with some pleasing visions. She coiild 
look forward to a single life without that fear of poverty 
or of dependance which makes so many shrink from the 
thought of it. On the contrary, her fortune would en- 
able her to fulfil those benevolent schemes, and cany 
out those views of a large charity which belonged to 
her nature. And should time prove that she really 
was the object of a deep and disinterested attachment 
to one superior man, this might surely console her for 
having been so nearly a prey to the mercenary views of 
another. But the thought of Lord Desmond, while it 
took her back into the past, dispelled the more pleasing 
glow which had been thrown over her musings. Sad 
and bitter thoughts returned with his image; again she 
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saw him hj the dying bed of her father — again heard 
that fisither with his last words commit her to the care of 
his fiiend, and felt his last trembling grasp unite their 
hands as he blessed them. The scene came too yividly 
before her, and she buried her face in her hands as she 
leant back against the side of the cave, murmuring to 
herself, " My poor father ! what would you have felt 

A cold wind had for some time whistled through the 
crevices of the rocks and chilled her frame without 
Kosalind's perceiving it ; presently, however, she roused 
herself with a shudder, and was at once startled and 
alarmed by a dashing of waves close at hand, and a 
rushing sound as of coming water. She sprang to her 
feet, and perceived them already wetted by the pool's 
overflowing the bank of sand which had confined it ; its 
placid surface was now disturbed by strong eddies, the 
cause of which was too evident — the tide was coming in 1 
She hurried to the mouth of the cave, concealed by the 
rock on which she sat, and was met by an immense wave, 
which breaking as it fell, drenched her in spray and 
then retired, leaving before her terrified gaze instead of 
the dry pathway of sand by which she had so lately en- 
tered, a disturbed waste of waters which completely 
severed her from the main land. With a cry of horror, 
prolonged as in mockery by the fierce blast which whis- 
tled through the cave, Rosalind glanced round for some 
chance of escape, but nought could she descry ; not a 
boat was even in sight, for the fishermen had better in- 
terpreted than she had done the strange calm of the 
atmosphere and the angry look of the sea. The rock 
was now so entirely surroimded by water that there 
was no* possibility of attempting to scale its steep and 
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dripping sides, while the opposite shore was becoming 
enveloped in a thick haze. Another wave advancing 
nearer than the last, obliged Kosalind to retreat ftirther 
back into the cave, where only a small pavement of sand 
was now left her beside the foaming channel of wate 
into which the tiny pool had been converted. As the 
wave retreated she again made her way (clinging by 
the rocks) to the entrance, and screamed wildly for help 
till silenced by the mingled roar of wind and water, and 
drenched by the waves which dashed furiously against 
the sides of her retreat. Dizzy and despairing, she 
clambered upon a ledge of rock which raised her a few 
feet firom the ground just in time to escape a tremen- 
dous wave, which rushing in with a deafening sound, 
swept through the cavern, and breaking over the rocky 
ledge, to which, nearly fainting with terror she had 
clung, retreated, but to be followed by new heralds of 
the rapidly advancing tide. 

All sides of the cave were now so saturated with 
water as to make it difficult to discern the ordinary 
water-mark ; but Rosalind thought if she could reach 
a projecting point which jutted out some feet above 
her, she should be, at least for a while, beyond the reach 
of the waves which had already invaded her present 
retreat ; but the difficulty of reaching this point was 
increased by the gloom of twilight now beginning to 
spread itself through her prison — a gloom deepened by 
the dark waves and lowering clouds without. The 
whole floor of the cavern was by this time, too^ con- 
verted into a foaming lake ; every little spot of land, 
every point of rock was swallowed up by the angiy 
waters, so that it was only by clinging to the sides rf 
the cavern, and to every projection which offered her 
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assistance, that Rosalind made her way to this only ac- 
cessible spot still above the reach of the tide, where she 
had just room to sit, or rather crouch, while the waves 
beat around and below her, and their spray dashed over 
her feet. 

What moments were those that followed ! moments 
which seemed as years. " And I was idly reviewing 
the past, and forming plans for the future," she cried to 
herself "when eternity was so near — ^when my fate had 
been already decided T Who has not felt when, for 
the first time, the near prospect of death is forced upon 
his mind, a tide of bitter regrets and of self-reproach 
mingled with the terrors of the moment, sweep over it. 
Rosalind's life had of late been one of earnest conscien- 
tious endeavours to find out and to do her duty, but 
she had uot found rest to her soul, for she had no clear 
views of deliverance from sin, and peace through re- 
deeming love ; and now a sense of her own sinfiilness 
and want of Mth came upon her almost too heavily. 
But though she could not think coherently, she could 
pray, and she foimd comfort in the feeble and broken 
prayers, which were all she could utter. If she were to 
be saved, her life, she resolved, should in its after fruits 
be a perpetual memory of that moment ; and though 
with the fast rising waters and increasing darkness, hfe 
seemed ebbing from her, and a strange torpor creeping 
over her bodily frame, yet her mind sustained by the 
Power she had called on, had not yet forsaken her. She 
felt her dress hang wet and heavy over her limbs as the 
waves beat against them, and even sprinkled her cold 
cheeks with drops of spray, but she no longer trembled 
or shuddered as before ; the consciousness of suffering 
was passing away from her, and aU outward things fast 
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fading &t)m her dizzy gaze ; then when the dark wat@» 
aeemed closing round her, she was roused by what ap- 
peared to be the sound of a human voice, and her own 
name mingling with the incessant roar of the elemmita. 
Again and again it was repeated ; she feebly endea- 
voured to raise her voice in reply, and then she thought 
she could distinguish the splash of an oar, — ^then men's 
voices close at hand, and her eyes were dazzled by a 
strange gleam of light and a louder splash in the wavei 
below. It was the last soimd she could distm- 
guish, for she had simk from her hold on the rock ex- 
hausted and fainting, when somebody caught her in his 
arms. . ' 

On returning to consciousness again, Bosalmd felt 
something placed to her lips, and mechanically swal- 
lowed a few drops of what was offered. She was then 
able to raise herself and look about her, and perceive 
that she was in a boat, supported in the arms of one 
man, while another leant over her with a lantern in his 
hand. A cry of alarm escaped her at sight of the strange 
rough &ce on which the light glowed, while all around 
was shrouded in darkness. But a well-known voice in- 
stantly re-assured her. 

" Rosalind, dear Rosalind ! thank Heaven you are 
saved!" was uttered by the trembling voice of Cyril 
Forester, for it was he who supported her. 

Rosalind turned to look at her deliverer ; — ^paJe and 
dripping she could scarcely recognize him ; and it was 
only in broken words that she could endeavour to speak 
her thanks. 

" Oh, Mr. Forester, what a risk you must have ran 
to save me! I heard a plunge in those dark waters; — 
it was the last sound I was conscious of, but I did not 
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guess it was you," — and she seemed to shudder at the 
thought. 

" You have run a great risk, miss," said the old sea- 
man, gruffly ; **for I thought to myself it's against all 
likelihood that we shall find any on her left to fish up ; 
but the yoimg gentleman was determined for to make 
the attempt, — ^and now you 11 be starved with cold if we 
don't get you home quick," — so he began to ply his oar 
more vigorously. 

Rosalind warmly thanked the good fisherman for his 
aid, and then enquired of Cyril, who with eager solici- 
tude was wrapping her in a diy cloak, how he had 
heard of her danger. 

" When I returned home," replied he, " I found every 
one beginning to wonder at your absence ; my mother 
went out with me on the beach to look for you, and we 
aeat servants in aU dii^ctions. A stonn was evidently 
ooming on, and the rising wind alarmed us fearfiilly, — 
poor Mabel ! but you can imagine her terror, — all our 
terror. Suddenly the thought of the island occurred 
to me; but when I looked towards it, the sea had al- 
ready cut off all access to it except by boat ; yet there 
I felt convinced you must be, for I knew that the cave 
was a favourite spot with you, so I induced this brave 
fellow to accompany me, — and Heaven has blessed the 
result!" 

He ceased speaking as their boat touched the shore, 
and in another instant Eosalind was in the arms of 
Mrs. Forester. 

" Heaven bless you, my Cyril, you have brought her 
to us safely!" she cried; "ah, I thought at one moment 
I had lost you both !" 

^'Do not say so, — far better I had died alone," — cried 
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Rosalind, while tears poured down her cheeks, and she 
again and again embraced her Mend, md yielded her 
hand to Cyril^s eager grasp. 

" I would not permit Mabel to come down on the 
beach,** said Mrs. Forester, " but she is anxiously await- 
ing us at the door with Mr. Selwyn. Lean on us, my 
child, for you can scarcely walk f and beckoning to the 
old sailor to follow, the mother and son supported Eo- 
salind into the house, where she was met by the weep- 
ing Mabel, and warmly greeted by Mr. Selwyn, while 
the servants all crowded round to assist her. 

She was soon beside a blazing fire, and Mrs. Forester^ 
hastily dismissing the gentlemen, took off her wet clothes 
as quickly as possible, and had her placed in a warm 
bed, where she left her with Mabel to repose. 

" No more about your adventure to-night, my sweet 
child," said Mrs. Forester, a few minutes afber, when 
she brought Kosalind a cordial, most grateful to her 
chilled firame, and found her disposed to talk; "we will 
hear all about it to-morrow; — ^now you must only think 
of rest." r 

" Just tell me that your son is not the worse, — ^you 
know he has been in the water 1'* 

" Chilled withovi, my love, but I can venture to say 
full within of warm and happy feelings. He has been 
the means of preserving a treasure dear to us all, and 
we must make much of him accordingly. So again good 
night.'' 

It was not until a late hour on the following mean- 
ing that Eosalind was allowed to get up ; but whffli ^ 
did at length make her appearance in the family circle, 
she was affectionately welcomed by all, though ratto 
in acts than by words. Cyril, especially, scarcely aatod 
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her how she did; but he hastened to place an arm- 
chair by the fire, stowed into it every cushion the room 
afforded, wrapped his mother's best shawl around her 
feet in spite of her remonstrances, and then withdrew 
to the window, as if to avoid importuning her by his 
presence. But KosaUnd's kind heart would not permit 
one of their small circle to be banished on her ac- 
count ; and she looked round with a smile which at once 
brought him to her side. 

^ I hope," she said, " that you have not suffered very 
materially, Mr. Forester, from the very impleasant ad- 
venture of last night !" 

" Quite the contrary, I assure you," he replied in a 
low voice j but instantly added, aloud, " I think your 
looking as well as you do, Miss Vernon, is marvellous, 
after aU you so recently went through." 

" I have indeed cause for thankfulness," she replied, 
" to the Hand which upheld me in the dark waters. 
Never shall I read those verses in the Psalms which 
speak of * the water floods,' and * the waves raging hor- 
ribly,' without having an awfiil and I trust grateful 
remembrance of my last evening's experience ! Nor 
must you, Mr. Forester, to whom, under Heaven, I owe 
my life, suppose me ungrateful." 

" Speak not of gratitude to me. Miss Yemon," he 
said, again lowering his voice, " I should have been too 
happy had I perished, so you were saved." 

Without giving her time to reply, had she been so 
inclined, he turned to Mr. Selwyn and asked whether 
he could not read something to entertain the invalid? 

" You are quite right, Cyril, reading is better for 
Miss Yemon than talking ; I have just received a packet 
of books, and will go and select one." 
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After another day's careful nursing from Mrs. Fo- 
rester, Rosalind had so well recovered the effects of her 
adventure, that on her aunt's arrival she would not ad- 
mit of any delay in their return home, on her account 
Besides her desire of avoiding any annoyance to her 
aunt by prolonging the visit a second time, she had 
another motive for being anxious to quit South Cove. 
She felt in a strange state of confusion and perplexity, 
both with regard to her judgement and feelings, whidi 
absolutely required solitary reflection, and some abs^ce 
from the Redhurst family. Unpleasant therefore as 
was the renewed prospect of long days and longer even- 
ings at Avon Lodge, she would have regretted if any 
thing had delayed their return. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE PROSE OF LIFE. 



EosAUKD had one or two disagreeable duties to per- 
form on returning, to Avon Lodge ; the first of these 
was to call at the rectory, Miss Sackville beiug now at 
home again. She felt that the visit would be an awkward 
and rather painful one after what had occurred, but she 
determined not to delay this act of courtesy towards 
one, who whatever might be her errors, appeared so well 
intentioned and so kindly disposed to herself. 

Miss Sackville received her stiffly, and their conver- 
sation was far from being Hvely or animated; both re- 
marked on the comfort of seeing the snow depart, and 
the disadvantages of walking in winter, &c., &c. ; but 
after a few of these desultory observations, they came to 
a dead stop, and as E.osalind did not think it necessary 
to make her visit a long one, after a few enquiries about 
Miss Sackville's friends in Devonshire, she took leave, 
with a suppressed sigh half of vexation half of relief 

Rosalind's second busiuess was to visit some of her 
poorer neighbours ; she was far from intending to ne- 
glect them, because she could not conscientiously follow 
out all their rector's plans concerning them ; but it was 
a delicate matter, for to oppose one in his office openly, 
would have been both improper and repugnant to her 
feelings; she resolved therefore to go to work very 
quietly and not attempt anything beyond administering 
occasional relief to the sick, and to avoid all collision . 
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Christian Church, and turned aside into dome sdf- 
chosen path!" 

"Indeed, Mr. Sackville," answered Bosalind, rather 
deprecatingly, "I did not mean to abandon the cause 
of Christian charity, when I withdrew from your 
society ; it was simply that I could not agree with some 
of the rules of conduct you held essential, and there- 
fore could not continue to be bound by them, but you 
wiU always find me ready to assist your charitably 
Yiews as far as I can conscientiously do so." 
- "1 mean not to reproach you, Miss Vernon, I only 
wish to give you a solemn warning ere it be too late. 
Ton are in danger of falling either into the vain and 
worldly ways of the great majority of your age and 
station, or else of sinking into the still worse and more 
hopeless errors of Dissent. You look surprised. Miss 
Vernon, but when once you abandon the guidance of 
the Church to which you belong by birth and by bap- 
tism, there is no safe-guard for you against error! I 
had once indeed hoped that you possessed too humble, 
too gentle a nature, to seek thus rashly for perfect in- 
dependence, to determine on judging for yourself with- 
out seeking counsel from others!" 

"But, Mr. Sackville, I do not want to be perfectly in- 
dependent, I am ready to take advice, when — when — " 
she hesitated, and looked embarrassed. 

"When it happens to accord with your own opinions 
and wishes, I suppose," said the rector, drily. 

"Say rather when it comes accompanied by reasons 
which I find convincing," rejoined Eosalind. 

"Still it is always you who are to be the judge." 

"That is unavoidable, since I must at least judge for 
myself whether to follow the directions given me or uot."^^ 
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" Yes, Miss Vernon, I allow that one who has not 
been brought up in orthodox Church principles must 
decide, whether or not she will adopt them, but surely it 
is far wiser, iaix safer to make such a decision once for 
all, and then meekly to yield your judgement in future, 
than to have perpetually to make fresh decisions on 
every occasion that presents itself! For a young per- 
son especially, I should have thought such a course the 
best." 

"I cannot agree with you, Mr. Sackville, though it is 
not, I trust, presumption that makes me think differ- 
ently; my conscience tells me that I am responsible to 
a yet higher tribunal than the opinions of any man (X 
set of men, however learned and pious. I would gladly 
work under you, did I only differ firom you on doc- 
trinal points, but matters of practice—" 

"Enough, Miss Vernon," interrupted Mr. Sackville, 
"I do not wish to discuss these points further with you 
at present. I shall live in hope of seeing you one day 
an humble suppliant for those privileges which you 
now reject, — may your eyes be soon opened!" So say- 
ing he turned into one of the cottages. 

Rosalind, as she pursued her way, could not help 
thinking that his last well-meant wish might have been 
better expressed by — "may your eyes be soon closed!" 
She soon, however, reached Avon Lodge and joined 
Mabel in the shrubbery. 

"Well, Mabel dear, I have paid my visits to rich and 
poor, and I have also seen Mr. Sackville," said Rob*- 
lind, who wished to associate her sister in all her inter- 
ests, and therefore overcame the reluctance she felt at 
mentioning the person who had been a cause of dif- 
ference between them. "Mr. Sackville," she continued, 
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" is of course annoyed with me, but I hope he will see 
in time, that I did not act from conceit and presiunp- 
tion. I do indeed stand alone in my endeavours now ! 
How happy I should be, dear Mabel, could I hope to 
have you on my side ! " She looked enquiringly at her 
sister as she spoke. 

" I shall be ready to do anything you wish for the 
poor people, dearest Rose," said Mabel ; " my needle and 
my purse are ever at your service." 

" But you are not ready to talk matters over with 
me, dear Mabel, — ^you will not let us examine our dif- 
ferent opinions together, and help each other * to prove 
all things,' as we are, you know, recommended to do in 
the Bible." 

" I see no use in constant discussion," replied Mabel : 
" I feel sure that we shall one day think alike; and I 
had rather leave the means with Heaven, instead of 
spending time and labour, which might be better em- 
ployed than in talking over matters of opinion. In all 
practical points connected with charity, I am willing to 
do whatever you choose." 

Rosalind was obliged to be satisfied, — or at least to 
act as if she were satisfied, — so she said nothing further 
on the subject, but stood gazipg rather sadly out of the 
window; while Mabel took out her drawing materials 
and sat down to copy an architectural sketch tinted in 
water colours, which Mrs. Forester had lent her. 

" Do look at this, dear Rose," said she presently, " it 
is the interior of the Duomo at Florence : — is it not 
beautifully done 1" 

Rosalind leaned over her chair, and brushing away a 
tear, admired the picture, and praised Mrs. Forester's 
good nature in lending her sketches to be copied so 
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freely. " I hope," she continued, " that we shall see her 
soon, it seems long already since we left South Cove." 

" Yes," said Mabel, looking up with a smile, " there 
is a subject on which we think alike I am sure. Dear 
Mrs. Forester, how kind and thoughtftd she is !" 

Aunt Selina opening the door at this moment, Eosa- 
lind retired to her room with a book, to rest both mind 
and body after the fatigues of the morning. 

Several days passed, — slowly as it seemed at the time, 
— but their very quietness and monotony made them 
appear short when looked back upon. EosaJind strove 
to perform the narrow round of duties which lay be- 
neath her hand ; and simple jas they were, she so often 
found cause to reproach herself for some neglect or error 
in the discharge of them, that she no longer felt ambi- 
tious of a more extended sphere, as far as duty w«s 
concerned. Even Miss Thorpe could but rarely find 
occasion to blame her now, for she was learning to yield 
her wishes in some cases, and in others (where yielding 
would have been weakness) to go her own way so 
gently and yet so steadily, as gradually to disarm the 
old lady. She visited such of the poor people as she 
found she could be useful to, and always managed to 
find out cases of sickness farlier than almost any ome in 
the parish ; but she never went to the school, or in any 
way attempted to encroach on what Mr. Sackville had 
taken under his especial charge. She would have le* 
joiced had any one of weight in the neighbourhood 
opposed certain new ways which the rector was adopt- 
ing, and notions he was spreading, which seemed to be 
drawing some of his people towards Rome, and many 
more into dissent ; but she knew that for her there were 
no means of counteracting (except perhaps in a few in- 
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dividual cases) these growing evils. It may well be 
supposed that Bosaliiid found comfort for her troubled 
spirit in this conscientious discharge of duty ; but per- 
sonal cares at times pressed upon her, and doubts and 
difficulties connected with these often perplexed her 
judgement. She liked Mr. Forester so much, that she 
woaadered she did not like him stiQ more, — ^what could 
it be that she had found wanting, — she believed it was 
a want of sympathy between them on some of the sub- 
jects of highest interest, — and this idea gained strength 
with reflection. Again, she wished he had not opened 
to her the state of his own feelings and wishes so early 
in their acquaintance, that she might have had better 
time and opportimity for unprejudiced observation ; 
and in going over the subject again and again, she would 
BKy to herself "When will my perplexities end?" 

Miss Thorpe had been much disappointed that her 
oonudn's death should have prevented the usual large 
formal party which she was in the habit of giving about 
this time of the year. She did not think it necessary 
however to abjure society altogether on this account ; 
and accordingly when^ about a fortnight after her 
nieces' return, the whole party received an invitation 
to dine with her fiiend Lady Montague, she was more 
pleased than she liked to have it supposed. 

^I really cannot disappoint Lady Montague, as I 
know she reckons on seeing us," said she, as she laid 
down the note of invitation, with a gratified smile on 
hep countenance ; — " but I feel that to leave our social 
home circle at this time of year, is one of the severest 
duties my position in this neighbourhood imposes on 
ma I doubt, Joanna," turning to her sister, " whether 
you, with your cough, would do well to venture ; and 
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as to MabeL — though Lady Montague most kindly 
meutious her, — she has had only too much dissipatioii 
alreadv.*^ 

Mabel took her share of the decree in silent submis- 
sion ,* and Lady Singleton only ventured to remark that 
her cough was so much better, that she thought by next 
week perhaps she might venture out, — ^to which her 
sister merely replied, ** We shall see." 

When the day arrived, all but Mabel were able to go, 
and she did not at aU appear to dislike the thoughts of 
her solitary evening, though Rosalind^ who loved to 
share with her all her own amusements, was much 
vexed at their aunt s arrangement. 

Almost the first persons who greeted Rosalind when 
she was established in Lady Montague's cheerful draw- 
ing-room, were her Hedhurst friends. She had not 
seen a great deal of them since her return from South 
Cove, both from the time of year being un&vourable 
to much easy intercourse, and also from her own deaiie 
to avoid a too frequent return to the habits of dose 
intimacy which had been established between hersdf 
and them, until her mind should have come to some 
more definite conclusion on the subject of Cyril Fo- 
rester. 

Mrs. Forester's manner was most affectionate, and 
they had time for a little pleasant chat together before 
dinner was announced. 

^ So our poor little Mabel is not of the party," said 
she, " I wish I had known it, for I would have sent her 
a very entertaining new book of travels I have lately 
received, to beguile her solitude." 

" Mabel does not seem to dislike being lefb at home^ 
qnito the contrary," replied Rosalind, " she knows my 
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atmt never intended her to come out before she is 
eighteen, which is more than a year hence; still I 
must own, her lo^e of solitude almost perplexes me, 
though it consoles me for having to leave her now and 
then. Yet I could wish," she added, sighing, "that my 
society gave her more pleasure/' 

"She will learn to appreciate you better, my love, 
and meantime you really must come and spend a morn- 
ing at Redhiu^t the first fine day ; we have too seldom 
seen you there of late. I know your difficulties with 
your aunts, but still I hope there will be no opposition 
to such a moderate demand upon you : but here is din- 
ner, and I must engross you no longer." 

The dinner was like most other country dinners, — 
neither better nor worse, excepting that the parties 
had the advantage of knowing one another. Mr. 
Forester had not the good fortune of handing down 
BosaUnd j but he sat opposite to her, and his atten- 
tion was more evidently occupied with her than was 
quite agreeable, though not more, perhaps, than was 
natural under his circumstances. 

After dinner, when the ladies had withdrawn, and 
collected themselves round the fire in the first drawing- 
room, Kosalind and one or two young people had 
seated themselves in the inner one, and were not visi- 
ble when the gentlemen joined the party. Cyril Fo- 
rester was one of the first who entered, and his eyes 
wandered over the room in vain, till at length he was 
engaged in conversation by Lady Montague. Rosalind 
meanwhile, was listening to his praises poured forth by 
her young companions,— one of whom was Miss Mon- 
tague, — and he was pronounced to be by fer the most 
agreeable person in the neighbourhood. 
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~ But here he comes with mamma,'' said Mbs Man- 
tagae, " she is shewing him the St. Gathoine ; ha^e yon 
seen that picture, Miss Yemon ? we brought it from 
Italy last Summer, and are Teiy proud of it" 

Rosalind had not seen the picture in question, and 
rose with jVIiss Montague to look at it They 9^ 
proached without being peroeiYed by the party who 
were standing before it discussing its merits. 

"As you so well observed at dinner, Lady Montagofl^^ 
said Mr. Forester, ''it is within the Catholic Chuidi 
that art in its highest perfection has always resided, 
and it is not perhaps unnatural that a colder form d 
worship should be hostile to its growth.** 

At this moment his eye caught Bosalind's, as she 
moved nearer to the picture, and he went towards her. 
Bather surprised at the opinion he had expressed, she 
said when she found him by her side, — 

" Forgive my taking up a conversation not addressed 
to me, Mr. Forester, but I confess I should be glad to 
know why you designate our religion as a colder odjb 
than that of Borne, and why you think it un&bVOuraUe 
to the development of art?" 

'' You must not take me tm pied de la lettr^ dear 
Miss Yemon," he replied ; " I only mean, of oourse, that 
the English Protestant is from his climate a cookr, 
more sober being, than the enthusiastic Italian. Yoa 
would not yourself, I am sure, deny that England has 
produced no Baphaels or Titians." 

"No, certainly," said she, "but that probably ariaei 
from difference of temperament ; for our religion is as 
kiudling to all true enthusiasm as the superstitioas 
worship of Bome ; and does not the progress of aii 
among the Protestant Germans of the present dt^ 
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prove that a purer faith offers at least no hinderance 
to geduas)" 

" You are right, Miss Vernon ; I was, indeed, for- 
getting the modem galleries of Stutgard and Frank- 
fort." 

"But you have not yet told me," said Rosalind, 
" why you spoke of the religion you yourself profess as 
a cold form of worship 1 Forgive my pertinacity, Mr. 
Forester." 

^ I spoke inadvertently," replied he ; "a look at you 
has reminded me, that the charm of enthusiasm may 
be united to the calmest judgement, — the strongest 
mind ! such a combination even our dull northern clime 
cannot chilL" 

He was here interrupted by Lady Montague and 
her daughter, who came to beg Bosalind for a song, in 
which they were warmly seconded by Mr. Forester, 
and also by his mother, who had now joined them. 

" When I go to Ireland," said Rosalind, as she pre- 
pared to comply with their request, " I shall hope to 
get some instruction in singing Irish melodies. You 
are fond of Irish music, Mrs. Forester?" 

" Yes, my dear child, but I do not like the idea 
which now accompanies it. I cannot bear to hear you 
talk of leaving us, Rosalind ; I did not know that you 
were purposing this visit to your cousin so soon." 

" It had always been settled that I should go to her 
about this time," replied Rosalind ; " but I could not 
of course fix the exact period till after her baby's 
arrival, and till I knew how she would be ; now, how- 
ever, that I have received such good accoimts horn 
Ballymore, I expect to be able to set off in about a 
fortnight. Colonel Harvey is to meet me in Dublin. 
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I shall indeed, regret the having to part nith you, 
dear Mrs. Forester ; bnt jon will kindly write to me, I 
know, and von will go and see poor Mabel sometunes." 

** How do€« TOOT aunt relish the idea of yoor leaving 
her ? I should have expected difficrnlty in that quar- 
ter." remarked Mr. Forester, in a tone which shewed 
that in this one instauoe, he oonld have fbigiven the 
old lady for c»pposing her niece's designs. 

*• I had certainly some difficulty in reconciling annt 
Selina to the plaa, though the visit had beoi promiaed 
when I came to reside with her, but she came loand 
at last. Well, what shall I sing? for I am taking up 
the piano and not doing my part" 

It was not till the party were dispersing that Eosa- 
lind had any opportunity of conversing with her good 
friend Mr. Selwyn^ who had beoi talking with some 
pentlemeu in the other drawing-roonL He made a 
push, however, to join her when he saw her aonts pre- 
}viring to move off 

- Cyril tolls me you are going to visit your cousin in 
Irt>laiui I shall be more fortunate than he, for I shall 
hojv to have a jieep at you, as I have some thoughts 
of a \isit t<i Ireland this Spring, and have friends resi- 
deiit at no great distance from Ballymore." 

** How nioe that woiild be ! What pleasure it would 
jjivo me to introduce you to my cousin, Mrs. Harvey, 
ajui hoT huskuiti'' cried Rosalind. " Ah ! there is my 
aunt I'allinij. so gvxvi night, Mr. Selwyn." And hasten- 
ing to jvsY her adieus to the rest of the party, she found 
A!r. Foix^stor waiting to take her down stairs, he put 
hor into the csuriago and silently pressed her hand as 
ho di^i si\ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AN UNWELCOME GUEST AT BALLYMOBE. 

And ihow had Kate fared all this time 1 She had 
met with the ordinary lot of mortals — ^a mixture of 
good and evil ; but latterly the good had predominated. 
Miss Harvey's visit had been curtailed from two or 
three months into one; that one, however, was a weary 
time to poor Kate, certainly, but she was tolerably 
patient under the infliction ; and ^her husband, though 
lamenting and blaming her prejudices against his sis- 
ter, could find nothing very distinct in her behaviour 
to complain of Miss Harvey found plenty to occupy 
herself with during her stay at Ballymore in gratu- 
itously overlooking the household, and giving lec- 
tures to all the servants on the performance of theii' 
respective duties, for which, of course, she was duly 
hated. 

It so happened that on the very day after her de- 
parture (hastened by the caprice of a rich old relation 
who wished her to spend the Christmas in England), 
Kate caused much alarm to her husband by a sudden 
attack of illness. All his best feelings were called forth 
by the danger, as it seemed, of his lovely young wife ; 
and though in a few days he saw her almost as well 
as usual, his tenderness did not abate, it was no longer 
hindered by insinuations, which, had he perceived them 
to be such, he would have been the first to reject with 
disgust; and Kate, no longer irritated by a source of 
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constant domestic annoyance, became her own bright 
liappy self again. 

The winter passed cheerfully and peacefully away, 
till in the middle of February new anxieties and a new 
interest arose to occupy the married pair in the birth 
of a son. 

For some weeks before this happy event, Rosalind's 
correspondence with her cousin had consisted only of 
short affectionate notes, for she had felt unwilling to 
intrude any of her private sources of uneasiness while 
Kate was delicate in health and occupied with hoine 
concerns. A half confidence would have alarmed and 
annoyed her, so Rosalind only said, that when they met 
(which was to be early in the Spring) she should have 
much to tell and consult her about. 

Colonel Harvey was so well aware of his wife's feel- 
ings towards her cousin, and of Rosalind's claims on 
her affection, that he was not jealous even on Harriet's 
account, when Kate talked to him of her eagerness to 
shew Rosalind the baby, and proudly exhibited the pohe 
embroidered by her own hands, which she had sent to 
her future godson. 

All then was going on well at Ballymore, and tw 
find Mrs. Harvey by the beginning of March, estab* 
lished on her sofa in a snug little room, which mi|^ 
have been called a boudoir, but that it was too deficient 
in " knick-knacks" to merit the name. On one side rf 
her sofa stood a small table with a glass of jelly and a 
half-trimmed baby's cap upon it ; on the other was a 
bastinet containing the important little object of many 
cares — the baby ! Proudly did the young moto 
glance towards it as she folded an open letter lAoA 
she held in her hand, and then looked round for ayifr 
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pathy to her step-mother, who was seated by the fire, 
knitting a pair of blue and white lambswool socks. 

Mrs. O'More was a stout well -looking woman of 
about fiye-and-forl^j her still luxuriant dark hair was 
partly covered by a cap which sat rather on one side 
and had lost a string, her warm easy-fitting winter 
dress looked at once comfortable and untidy, the ex- 
pression of her comely and blooming face was lively, 
intelligent, and good humoured, with a touch of lan- 
guor, or rather nonchalance. Though careless in her 
habits and by no means highly educated, she was far 
team being a vulgar woman, — ^none could think her so, 
except those who hold a missing cap-string or a titige 
of brogue, to be in&Ilible signs of vulgarity. Kate saw 
her little fiskults and errors (though not so clearly as 
many others would have done, for she was herself too 
much of an Irish-woman to be severe on deficiencies 
such as these), but the warm hearted kindness she had 
ever experienced firom her step-mother, had been fiilly 
and gratefully appreciated. 

, Mrs. O'More, with better judgement than might have 
been expected firom her impulsive character, had never 
attempted to assume the Aill authority of a mother over 
the high-spirited girl, who was past fifteen before she 
became an inmate of her father's house. She was con- 
tent to treat Kate as she would have treated any other 
young friend who might have been living in her house, 
gave her now and then a scolding, half joking all the 
time, and pretty generally allowed her to take her own 
way. Never had the shadow of a quarrel existed be- 
tween them, and though the perfect confidence and af- 
fection due to a parent were neither given nor demand- 
ed, the connexion was a very happy one in its way 
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to Inith parties. WTiether things would liave gone 
on iH|ually well had Kate been of a different disposi- 
tii>n, or had Mrs. O'More possessed a daughter of her 
own instead of three stout boys, may be doubted, but 
as niattors stood, no one equalled Kate in her step- 
mot hors estimation, and she made nothing of leaving 
hor homo at the worst season for travelling, in order to 
w«toh over her during her illness. Kate on her part^ 
hrtd mado cvo.rv effort to secure Mrs. O'More for that 
|vrit^i, inst<iad of the less acceptable nurse offered by 
hor hnslvuid in the person of his sister. Of course 
sho h.-)d her way on such an occasion, and with the 
iwst pU\i of her step-mother's experience, and she con- 
sidor^s) hor!^^lf more fortunate in the arrangement. A 
Ms.it fivw Miss Har%vy, however, did appear as a dark 
Njwk in the distAiioe, the colonel (who was gone for a 
tVxx d,-*\ s on businoss to Dublin) having dropped a hint 
ot )\ov Av.ninjf owr, jvrhaj^s in time for the christening. 

" W oil. n\\ dt>*r," said Mrs. O'More, smiling at Kate 
,vs n1>o j^\u downi her letter. *'so you have had a nice 
X \^:*< i\\\v,\ \\var xvusin. I daiv say; I hope she wiU soon 
nv.v^,v,«^ iV,'.d jinv xon."* 

^M ^,'^ V sh\ v.i.>t>\i ; I 4iall write to-morrow, and press 
bo'. t,^ ;a i^ dA\ ; I am quite strong enough to write 

'' \ ^H^ n^,«si ia)^!^ vtjitw dArliuiT : don't do too much at 
<\\^\. >\v/^> N^riik^ A ^ w hiHtss. at any rate. By the bye^ 
t-j^^Ki^V.^ ^^t iOttH^rsv r^'^r/.iv.xU me that there is one on the 
tOOo xx^wh xvinv i>,;s v.^^Miiinir for vour husband: had 
\ \\^\i W\wv <^\v i\ to vv-w to tsake care of P 

^" \ A sisv^v ;^.VAv,',v,;x . 1 $.ho);;d Iv sure to lose it in my 
\\N\A A^xW*, x^-iV. xv-^.; j^« it iu the libraiy, please^— 
^\\ \ v,v x^W ;t >> :Vvx;*-;:* 
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Elate's fece changed so suddenly as she uttered these 
last words, that Mrs. O'More got up hastily, "who then, 
dear! Not from a creditor, I hope?" 

"My husband has no creditors !" replied Kate, a little 
proudly, and I do not interfere in any of his business, 
I assure you; no," she continued, her voice resuming a 
sad and gentle tone, "this is from Harriet, his sister, 
that is aU, — ^but if you knew her!" 

"I should say, that's enough, I dare say, my dear,'' 
said Mrs. O'More, nodding significantly, as she went 
herself to put away the unwished-for letter in the 
library. Her mind was fiill of something very different 
when she returned. "It's reaUy too bad!" she ex- 
claimed, "that stupid kitchen girl has upset your bit of 
chicken into the fire, and you'll be half starved before 
they get another ready if we send out for it. I never 
knew such a set, I declare, — ^nothing do they think of 
except their own gossip!" 

At this moment one of the individuals alluded to 
appeared at the door. "If you please, mii'am, cook wants 
to know what the mistress is to get for her dinner 1" 

" Yes, indeed ! After you and she have contrived to 
spoil what had been ordered!" cried Mrs. O'More, in- 
dignantly j " go down, Biddy, I '11 step to the kitchen 
and settle something myself. And meantime, don't be 
trying your eyes working, Kate darling, but just lie 
quiet a bit. If you should want any thing, nurse is 
stopping in the next room, and I '11 open the door." 

Kate was accustomed to such little accidents among 
her servants ; and Mrs. O'More, though a most indefati- 
gable nurse, had not a better system of management 
than herself; and it must be owned that the house was 
a little disorderly during the illness of its mistress, who, 
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however, so rejoiced in the sunny atmosphere of her 
step-niother*s liveliness and good humour, that she 
blinded herself easily enough to all that went amiss. 

" Now, dear," said Mrs. O'More, triumphantly enter- 
ing after an absence of nearly half an hour, with a small 
tray in her hand, "here's something good for you at 
last ! Was it not the greatest of luck that I met a poor 
man with *bog-chickens* (snipes, you know) at the door 
this morning, — for not a morsel fit for you was in the 
house besides. I saw them roasted myself, so they are 
not spoilt this time. Oh, here comes Honor with the 
wine and sugar, — I am going to warm a little weak 
negus over this fire for you." Placing the tray on 
Kate's little table, she went to the fire and began stir- 
ring her preparation in a tiny silver saucepan. 

" How comfortable we are, to be sure !" said Kate^ 
with a bright smile, '^ you take such care of m^ dear 
mammy ! I was indeed fortunate in having you fiff 
my guardian this month, instead of somebody elsa" 

" Why, dear, I suppose Mrs. Somebody wouldn't have 
so much experience as I have, — ^nor so much knowledge 
of little creatures like that," said Mrs. O'More, point- 
ing towards the cradle. '^ Dear me, I wish we had a 
nutmeg-grater ; — never mind though, — 111 make my 
thimble do, it will grate well enough for a shift I don't 
doubt. There, darling ! Now drink this, and see hov 
strong it wiU make you." 

"Hark! what's that noise)" said Kate, as she pot 
down the glass. 

" I didn't hear a noise, KatiOj-^— it's the servants talk- 
ing, may be." 

" Why, there it is again!" cried Kate, as an unmis- 
takeable thundering was heard at the hall door, aooom* 
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panied by various other sounds; "and now it has^ 
waked baby," — she added, in a tone of vexation, as a 
whimpering sound issued £rom the bastinet, giving due 
wamiog that a cry was to follow. 

"Don't mind, darling, I'll call nurse, she is in the 
next room, — ^why, where on earth is the woman gone 1" 
cried Mrs. O'More, on finding the bed-chamber empty. 
She returned hastily to the sofa, and took the child 
from his mother, who was trying to soothe him without 
much success, being herself alarmed and agitated at the 
bustle which was going on below, for slamming doors 
and loud voices now decidedly proclaimed that some- 
thing unusual had occurred 

" It couldn't be the colonel come back, Katie ?" said 
Mrs. O'More, patting baby" tenderly on the back, as she 
walked to the window to look out. 

"No, he would never cause all that confusion in 
ooming to his own house, where he is ever welcome," 
said Kate. 

The door opened as she spoke, and a scared-looking 
damsel in a coloured jacket, black petticoat, and round- 
eared cap, burst into the room, with a large knife in one 
hand, and a half-peeled potatoe in the other. 

" Och ma'am, dear !" she exclaimed, and then paused 
£rom want of breath, — ^while the two ladies demanded 
eagerly what was the matter. 

" It's herself that's come, ma'am, darlin'!" cried the 
^irl, "the masther's sisther!" 

Kate grew stiU paler than before; but recovering 
luersel^ she said, " why do you come to annoimce her, 
f ^gy ? your place is in the kitchen." 

" Ah, thin ! misthress honey, don't be angered at me, 
— sure we were all struck of a heap whin we seen her- 
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self in the hall, and all thim boxes and carpet bags 
comin' in, wan after the other! but, — save us, — ^here she 
comes!" — and pushing past the bewildered Peggy, in 
stalked Miss Harvey. 

"My dearest Kate!" she said in her sweetest tones, 
— ^then starting back, — " what does that woman mean 
by standing there with a carving-knife in her hands f 
— (Peggy turned and fled swiftly.) Dreadful creatoie 1 
I believe she intended to murder me ! What a coxm- 
try !" — shuddering and throwing up her eyes, — "woe 
it not to take care of you, Kate, I do not think I 
could ever have come again to such a barbarous spot as 
this!" 

" Is is a pity you came then, ma'am, if it was only 
on Mrs. Harvey's account," said Mrs. O'More, vnih 
asperity, " for she is imder my care, and Heaven be 
praised, I have brought her on wonderftdly ! " 

" How very pale you look, my dear Kate ! " said Ha^ 
riet, without appearing to notice the remark ; "and does 
your baby always go on crying like that ]" 

" He was just waked up out of his sleep, poor lamb," 
again interposed Mrs. O'More ; "it is no wonder he would 
cry when he had his nap spoilt." 

"Is that the nurse?" said Harriet, turning to Kate; 
who replied, crimsoning with indignation, — 

" It is Mrs. O'More, my father's wife, Miss Harvey." 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon," said Harriet, smiling sa^ 
castically, and courtesying to the lady, who, too dis- 
pleased to answer, or rather, perhaps (for words are 
never wanting to an Irish-woman), too anxious to sftW 
Kate from agitation, which she knew to be so preju- 
dicial to her weak state, — though promising herself 
amends at another time, — now flounced out of the itxwn 
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without a word, giving the baby to the real nurse at the 
door. 

^I cannot compliment you on your looks, Kate," 
said Miss Harvey, sitting down beside the sofii in her 
bonnet and gloves, but unpinning her shawl as if to 
shew that she intended remaining. "I had hoped by 
this time to have found you almost well." 

"So I am really," replied Kate, struggling to assume 
an air of calmness, "but I was startled by the little 
bustle of your unexpected arrival, and when one is 
weak, any kind of surprise will make one look pale." 

"I am astonished that my arrival should have been 
unexpected, as I wrote three days ago to my brother. 
But your Irish Posts — I ought to have known — are 
never to be trusted!" 

"Your letter came this morning, but my husband is 
in Dublin just now," said Kate. "Had I known of 
your plans," she continued, after a moment s hesitation, 
"I should candidly have begged you to defer your visit 
for another week or two, when I hope to be more fit 
to play the hostess than I am at present." 

"Oh, it is just to prevent your exerting yourself too 
soon that I am come, my dear," said Harriet. "You 
have only to lie quiet on the sofa, and I will arrange 
everything for you; and, to say truth, your house does 
seem to want setting to rights a little. This very room 
is in a sad state, — ^poor dear child ! I must try and 
make you more comfortable." She rose as she spoke, 
^th an evident design of clearing away and putting 
things in order. 

"I believe," returned Kate, endeavouring to speak 
playfully, " that old nurse will be quite put out, if we 
venture to interfere with her domain, — nurse, y ou'kii.o^ , 
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is queeu of this apartment for more than a week yet; 
and Mrs. O'More is her prime minister." 

"Oh, very well, very well, just as you choose, of 
course." And Miss Harvey sat down again. At this 
moment the nurse came up with the in&nt, which was 
at length composed. 

Kate resolved to give her husband no just cause of 
displeasure by her treatment of his sister. " Give me 
baby, nurse," she said. " Now, Harriet, look at your 
nephew, and say if he is not a fine little fellow." 

" If he is healthy, you know, my dear, that is the 
great thing," replied Harriet, drily. 

" Thrue for ye, ma'am !" said nurse, ^'that's the rale 
blessin' ; but young master is healthy and handsome 
too, bless his heart ! Look, ma'am, he has his mamniA's 
own beautiful eyes he has, the darlint ! " 

^'I do not flatter, as you are aware, Kate, and I cannot 
call my nephew a beauty," said the new aunt, poking 
the baby's cheek with her finger by way of a caress; 
"but I hope he will be a good boy and not cry." 

As if to respond to her remark on the instant. Master 
Harvey set up a loud squall, probably finding his aunt's 
gloved finger rather hard on his tender little &ce. 

" This noise must be very bad for you, Kate ; I hope 
you don'fc keep the child here constantly." 

"Always, — either here or in the adjoining room," aaid 
Kate. " Where else should he be f ' 

" Ah, thin," nurse broke in, " would ye expect ^ 
babe's own mamma to be tired of her blessed in&nt be- 
kase he cries 1 — and he not a month old yet ! 04 
ma'am dear, it's aisy seen you know little aboot 
childer." 

" I must beg, Kate, that you will not permit yoar 
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attendants to be impertinent to me/' said Miss Harrey, 
drawing herself up. 

Before Kate could fi'ame an answer, Mrs. O'More 
came in, evidently out of all patience at the length of 
the vifiit to her patient. 

" Katie, my heart's life, you are getting quite flushed, 
and you'll be ill if you do not lie down quiet on your 
bed, and not speak nor stir for two or three hours." 

" I should have thought that child's incessant crying 
more likely to fatigue you than a little quiet conversa- 
tion," returned Harriet, looking at her sister-in-law. 

** Baby does not cry incesaomUyy^ replied Kate, ready 
to cry herself with vexation and exhaustion. 

"And besides, that's what every mother gets used 
to," said Mrs. O'More; "it doesn't excite nor worry 
the mind, for we know it's all natural in such young 
creatures; but any sort oi Jlvster is what hurts a de- 
licate person like you, Kate, my darlin', — so I insist 
upon it that you go to your room this moment." 

"Yes, you had best lave her alone a bit ma'am," 
added the nurse, as a hint to Miss Harvey, who only 
replied to it by telling Kate she would sit beside her, 
and take care of her ; " I shall be as still as a mouse, 
my dear." 

Kate, too wearied for dissent, looked at her step- 
mother, whose answering nod said plainly, " never fear, 
111 manage her." 

" Will you not first go and see your room, and let 
the man know where to stand your boxes, Miss Har- 
vey," said she; "there's a bonnet box they did not 
handle quite so carefully as they should, I'm afraid." 

It was a happy thought, — ^the idea of her best bon- 
net in danger, hurried Miss Harvey from the room, pro- 
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mining a speedy return and leaving her netting case aa 
a pledge on the table. 

When she came back, however, she found the door 
locked, and the netting box on the sideboard ontsid^ 
while Honor who was waiting about for the puipose^ 
came forward with a whispered message that her mid- 
tress wished to be alone, as she was trying to get a 
nap. 

Kate's chamber was not again invaded by such noiae 
and confiision while she continued confined to it (which 
was probably a little longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary), Mrs. O'More declaring that she could not be 
responsible for her complete recovery while she was 
worried body and soul by that poker of a woman, — 
as she politely designated Miss Harvey ; — so she made 
the doctor and nurse come to her aid, and a si^e was 
successfully held out against the intruder, so &r as the 
lady's sanctum was concerned. But war had been esta- 
blished between Mrs. O'More and Miss Harvey from 
the very hour of the unexpected and unwelcome arri- 
val, and it broke out with the morning light of the 
following day. Harriet's first words after a very stiff 
greeting, were to demand Mrs. Harvey's keys ; she had 
better superintend the household perhaps (which in- 
deed required some reform), while Mrs. O'More was 
occupied with her sweet charge up stairs. 

" I hope,'' replied that lady, " that in a few days 
Mrs. Harvey will be able to resume those trifling dutiea* 
meantime I have done by her desire what little ifl 
wanted, and can contiaue to do so very well, not the less 
obliged by your kind offer," — and jingling the keya^ off 
went Mrs. O'More in triumph. 

But Miss Harvey had her at advantage ; she speat 
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the morning in hunting out^ and dragging to light, a 
variety of small abuses, some of old date, some sprung 
up sinoe Kate's abdication, which, by setting them in 
the worst point of view, might be made to appear great 
and crying evils, threatening poverty and ruin to the 
household; and Harriet resolved that they should be laid 
before her brother in the strongest possible colours, on 
his return to his home. Meanwhile, poor Mrs. O'More's 
careless habits soon placed the keys at her disposal, and 
she made use of them for the purpose of peeping into 
Elate*s presses and closets, and spying out the desola- 
tion of the land. 

Colonel Harvey's return home was not, however, as 
she had expected, the signal of a little domestic storm, 
for he came accompanied by two or three friends, who 
vrere to stay to dinner, and before whom no disclosures 
could be made. Harriet therefore confined herself to 
one hint about the doubtfulness of these guests finding 
anything to eat, — 

^'For you are aware, Frederick, that I am quite power- 
less, though I came on purpose to assist Kate, — Mrs. 
CMore is at the head of your establishment, and Irish 
ways are not very provident or very comfortable ways, 
as I dare say you well know ! " 

Colonel Harvey fi'owned, but the frown was tran- 
sient; he had stronger affections than his sister — 
judging of him by herself — could give him credit for ; 
and he was so glad to see his wife and her baby again 
after nearly ten days' absence, that Harriet's remark did 
not at the moment make much impression. It recurred 
to him, however, when, after an hour's happy chat with 
Kate, and a long lesson in dandling the baby, he join- 
ed his friends in the drawing-room before dinner, ^Aid. 
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he looked somewhat uneasily at Mrs. 0*More's tmcon* 
cemed aud good-humoured countenance. But Miss 
Harvey was disappointed, and the colonel relieved, to 
see an excellent dinner appear on the table when they 
repaired to the dining-room. The fact was, that Mrs. 
O'More was just the woman for an emergency ; it ex- 
cited her and called forth all her activity and ingenuity, 
which on ordinary occasions sometimes went to sleeps 
Her every-day dinner was so-so enough, but let aE 
incursion of visitors be made unexpectedly, and give 
her but a few hours grace, and she would, as in the 
present instance, inspire the cook with unwonted geniuck 
Her triumph sparkled in her eye as Colonel Harvey's 
friends talked and laughed, did justice, to her dinner, 
and drank Mrs. Harvey's and the baby's health at its 
conclusion. Her own Lss too, astonLed Harriet « 
much as any of her other arrangements ; the day be- 
fore, it had been an old brown silk, and a grandmother's 
shawl flung over her. Now with a handsome dressy ft 
rich striped scarf round her broad shoulders, and a 
becoming cap, she looked really a handsome woman 
of her age; and Miss Harvey, with her youths dress 
and stiff manners, was rather cast into the shade hj 
the lively Irish matron. But she consoled hersdf 
with the conviction that Mrs. O'More's triumph would 
be short lived, for she had no fear of her brother's 
taking the side of his wife's step-mother against his 
sister. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



HOUSEHOLD DIYIBIONS. 



"When does Mrs. O'More leave us, Kate?" said 
Colonel Harvey one day, soon after Kate's first re-ap- 
pearanoe in the drawing-room. 

"I have not asked her," replied she, a little sharply ; 
"after her kindness in coming all the way from Rosna- 
gany to nurse me, I can scarcely give her a hint to go." 

" Nay, my love, I did not mean that ; Mrs. O'More 
is a kind good-natured woman I know, and I grant 
that my sister does not do her full justice, she is little 
acquainted with the Irish, and she only sees their 
numerous fatdts, without giving them credit for some 
counterbalancing merits. But Harriet is excusable 
in being a little severe on your step-mother, for she 
has, with her usual penetration, discovered many do- 
mestic evils, which, though perhaps begun before, 
have increased to a degree you little imagine, since 
Mrs. O'More has held the reins of government; in- 
d^ everything seems mis-managed" 

"It is too hard ! " cried Kate, colouring with indigna- 
tion j " that while I am unable to superintend my own 
affiurs, my household is to be spied into and meddled 
with, by one to whom I had not given any authority;" 
Kate wished her words unsaid as soon as they were 
spoken, but it was too late, and she listened with 
downcast and tearfiil eyes to her husband's cold reply. 

" My sister little deserves such language, Kate ; she 
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thinks only of how she may be of use to you, and in 
return you aj^ply to her the harshest epithets, and at- 
tribute to her the worst motives. She is wishing to 
open our eyes to the heavy evils threatened by the 
extravagance and even gross fraud which have been 
practised in our household, — and you call her a spy 
and a meddler." 

** Forgive me, Frederick, I spoke too hastily ; I am 
worse in words than in actions, you know; and I assme 
you that I will never fiiil — I trust I never have bailed 
— to treat Harriet as my husband's sister should be 
treated.** 

"Yes, with cold proud formal civility; that you 
certainly do not deny her, but never do you seek her 
societv, or bestow on her one word or even look of 
affection or kindness." 

** Frederick, I cannot pretend to feel for your sister 
what is not in my heart, I cannot feel affection for her, 
we differ on this point, — alas, that it should be so." 

'* It is absurd, Kate, to lament that I cannot think 
as ill of my sister as you do, — but this is not what I 
wished to discuss, it is too painful a subject, I merdy 
wished to lay before you some of the abuses which 
your neglect, and Mrs. O'More's extravagance, have 
permitted. You will soon see that both servants and 
tradespeople have imposed on yoiL If you are capable 
of imravelling the whole business without Harriet's aa- 
sistance, pray do, I shall not press it upon you any 
more, but I have not time to help you myself" 

So saying, he threw a large heap of confused memo- 
randa, bills, and other papers on the table and left the 
room. 

Kate sadly turned them over, ready to cry with vex- 
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ation at so hopeless a task, but still more at her hus- 
band's evident displeasure. She did not long sit thus 
alonBy for she was presently joined by Mrs. O'More, 
whose hurried step and disturbed countenance plainly 
shewed that all was not well with her either. 

Closixig the door with some violence, and flinging 
herself upon a chair near Kate, she said,— 

"WelL every one's patience has bounds, to be sure, 
and mine won^stend Zj more being purupon it^-so, 
Kate, my darling, I must bid you good bye, that's ull, 
for I can do nothing more to serve you, and I only give 
annoyance to others, and add to your troubles." 

** Dearest Mrs. O'More, my kind good nurse, how 
can you say so 1 you must not desert me indeed," cried 
Kate, flinging her arms round her step-mother, and 
looking ripe for a good fit of crying. 

"My Katie, T would do anything to please you, 
even put up with Miss Harvey (though she's a tough 
morsel), could I do you any good by staying ; but it is 
plain that my task here is finished, — and what's more, 
your husband thinks so, my dear, as I fancy he has let 
you see." 

"Dear mammy !" cried Kate, crimsoning as she spoke, 
"indeed, indeed you mistake my husband, he is not 
unmindful of all you have done for me, but " 

" But he thinks I have done quite enough," rejoined 
Mrs. O'More ; " and if he doesn't, I am sure I do ; I 
love a quiet life, Kate, and that I would defy any one to 
get with your sister-in-law, unless one were content to 
let her rule the roast entirely, and be a very nothing and 
nobody, a less than the least ; and then if it were only 
to see how she badgers those poor servants, I could not 
stand it, — scold, scold, with her shriU voice, from 

IT 
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morning till night; I, declare, I have had to stuff my 
ears with cotton, that I mayn't go home to your poor 
fether quite deaf; and by the way, he is getting rather 
impatient to have me back again." 

"I canijLot wonder that you should wish to return 
home, certainly," said Kate, mournfully, "to a home of 
peace and confidence, where you are valued as you ought 
to be. Besides, papa has already been too long de- 
prived of you on my account. I cannot tell you how 
I have felt your kindness, dear mammy, in staying so 
long." 

"You know, my love, where you alone are concerned, 
I could forget all my other duties, to stay with yon," 
replied she, "but you are the only one to whom my 
presence is a comfort, and I have a shrewd suspidoii 
that I only make matters worse for you^ so I shall pack 
up and be off to-morrow! meanwhile, what are yott 
breaking your heart over, my poor child? Accounts! 
You shouldn't have thought of them for a year to 
come." 

"But I must think of them, Mrs. O'More, for my 
husband has just left them with me; he thinks me ft 
very bad manager, I believe, and so I am, — and he 
wants me to consult Harriet, and let her unravel my 
difficulties ; but I need not say, I would rather consoh 
you, if you can help me. Many of the bills came rsh 
I suppose, when I was ill, but I am aware, that I have 
let the tradesmen's books lie by me, without investjg^ 
tion, in a sadly careless way." 

"Never nund, my dear, whatever has been left un- 
settled you can easily pay off now. I dare say Hyg 
have cheated you a little; but those people will always 
try and cheat yoimg housekeepers, and I am sure, your 
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huflband oaght not to have expected that a young thing 
like you, and with so much to think about, should have 
been slaving at accounts, as regular as clock-work. For 
my part of the business," continued Mrs. O'More, "I 
was not extravagant, and spent little enough, ^ Colonel 
Harvey will find, except in the way of getting you 
wiiat was right and proper, as I suppose he would wish. 
At all events, it 's no use going over the past now, you 
can't possibly remember what wasn't put down at the 
time, and I am sure, I can't, and Miss Harriet can only 
invent things, as she was not here at the time and 
knows nothing about it. So take my advice, love, ask 
your husband for some money, and pay your bills, and 
don't worry yourself any more about the matter. Now 
I must go and see to my packing, and do you just lie 
down with a book and rest, that 's a darling." So she 
left the poor young matron alone with her troubles. 

Elate was obliged to follow Mrs. O'More's advice, as 
she did not choose to go over the business with Harriet, 
whose insulting manner and insinuations would, she 
well knew, have been more than her as yet untutored 
spirit could stand. She loved her kind hearted step* 
mother too well, to endure to attach blame to her, yet 
she could not but feel that her careless habits had 
greatly increased the difficulties which beset her. She 
was ashamed to apply to her husband for the large sum 
which her bills demanded, for these (though she could 
not prove it) she was convinced were greatly over- 
charged. Colonel Harvey always kept her so plenti- 
fully supplied with money, — to be thought extrava- 
gant by him was so painful! Yet it could not be 
helped, and she could only resolve to start afresh, 
when these difficulties were over, and shew her hu8< 
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band that she was more capable of managing for heradf 
than he seemed to believe. 

That evening was rather a stiff one to all partiflB. 
Mrs. 0*More and Miss Harvey, in their different ways, 
looked t]|eir mutual ill-wiU, and when Colonel Har- 
vey left them on an evening engagement, the three 
ladies went about their several employments without 
attempting much social intercourse. Mrs. O'More had 
many little items of her own to collect from differeit 
parts of the house, previous to her departure on the fid- 
lowing morning; and Kate, in sadness, watched her 
portly figure as it moved busily about the room, and 
thought how she should miss her kind hearty ways; 
Miss Harvey, meanwhile, diligently netted on. 

When Colonel Harvey returned that night, Kate 
joined h\m in his study, determined at once to get over 
her money troubles. In silence, and coldly, he handed 
her a draft for the sum she required, noting it down 
punctually in his account book. 

"Dear Frederick," said Kate, still lingering, "I have 
indeed done my best to make out these accounts, and 
I own, they have been most carelessly kept. But all 
I can do now is, to promise more care for the future ; 
and in excuse for myself I may add, that my health, as 
you know, has not permitted my attending to anything 
of the sort lately ; and so I suppose I have really been 
cheated by these tradespeople, or that there has been 
great waste among our own servants, — ^what do you 
thinkl" 

"That both suppositions are probable, my dear," re- 
plied he, "but don t shew me the books ; you will not 
take the only means, I can point out to you against 
getting into such perplexities for the ftiture, and I ahaO 
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therefore say no more on the subject. Now pray go 
to bed, my dear Kate, for you look tired, and I have 
some letters to write.'' 

Elate sighed and withdrew, wearied both in mind 
and body. She lay long awake, with figures dancing 
up and down before her eyes, and finally fell asleep 
only to dream over her troubles. 

Early next morning, Mrs. O'More took her leave, 
and Kate, on the plea of a really bad head-ache, re- 
treated to her room, to cogitate over another trouble. 
The subject of her musings ought to have been purely 
pleasant, for it was the christening of her child. This 
important and most interesting ceremony only await- 
ed Eosalind's arrival, which was expected in about a 
week or ten days from the present time. Kosalind 
was to be one god-mother, but Colonel Harvey had 
given Kate to tinderstand that his sister must certainly 
be added as another. She dared not refuse, and yet 
her own feelings on the importance of choosing a god- 
mother for her child, whom she could at least esteem, 
made it very painful to be obliged to admit her sister- 
in-law to that sacred office. 

Among petty grievances, a fresh annoyance was re- 
served for her. Harriet had as yet made no present 
to her little nephew, and Kate had much rejoiced in 
an omission which relieved her from the burden of gra- 
titude. This little trial was, however, in store for her. 
Harriet and Colonel Harvey had gone out together, 
and when she descended to the drawing-room before 
luncheon, they had not returned, so she sent for her 
baby, that he might be ready to receive his father's 
caresses as soon as he should come in. Colonel Harvey 
and his sister presently joined her, and Harriet ad^^M 
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vancing with a parcel in her hand^ announced that she 
had brought her nephew a christening present^ which 
she hoped would prove acceptable, for she had in h^ 
choice consulted the useful. As she spoke, she drew 
forth a very showy (but as Kate thought, very ugly) 
red cashmere mantle, and presented it to the young 
mother, hoping it would protect the little boy nicely 
in the cold church. 

Kate had a strong fibncy for white at a chzisteoiB^ 
and had already prepared a more suitable cloak for her 
first-bom; but the obligation thus incurred towards 
one whom she could neither love nor esteem was what 
chiefly annoyed her in this af^dr. She thanked her 
sister-in-law, however, for her kind present, and tried 
the mantle on her baby, inwardly hoping that it would 
prove a manifest misfit. But unfortunately this was 
not the case, its only fault being its ugliness and 
heaviness. 

"Yes,** said Harriet, complacently, "it fits very well, 
and being really a good cashmere, will wear welL It 
was just what the child wanted, for that flimsy white 
thing your nurse has been making, Kate, you will find 
only suited to warm weather.'* 

Kate thanked her sister-in-law again and, the nurse 
now entering, delivered over to her both the child and 
his aimt's present, which latter was received with a 
look of manifest depreciation and an inward resolution 
that her precious charge should never resign its white 
christening robes for that gaudy afiair; she would take 
care to let it fall into the fire first ! 

The next few days saw Kate vigorously exerting 
herself in her household, trying to reform abuses among 
the servants, one or two of whom she even went so fir 
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(at her husband's desire) as to dismiss. It was only 
for a few days, however, that poor Kate could thus 
labour, her strength had not been fully established since 
the birth of her chHd, and her over exertions brought 
on & feverish attack which laid her on the shelf again, 
leaving the field clear to Harriet. 

Again Colonel Harvey's anxiety for his wife over- 
came every other feeling and prepossession. His dis- 
pleasure at the state of things between Harriet and 
herself slumbered, while he thought only of administer- 
ing to her comfort. And poor Kate, who had suffered 
much of late from his altered manner, revived succcxd- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DISCOVERIES. 

" Go, counsellor ! thou and my bosom henceforth shall be 
twain.** — Iioma> and Juliet. 

As soon as Kate was pretty well again, her first 
business was to write to Rosalind (whose coming she 
had been obliged to put off for a few days owing to 
her illness), and beg her to name as early a day as 
possible, that the christening might no longer be de- 
layed. She rejoiced that letters were soon to give 
place to personal intercourse, for of late there had 
been a restraint on both sides which had rather damped 
the correspondence. Each had, in feet, more on her 
mind than she could express by letter. Kate, too, now 
felt that she could not write with her usual spirits, but 
if there was less of gaiety, there was more than usual 
of tender seriousness in her style, and she avoided 
much allusion to Miss Harvey, for she would not allow 
bitter thoughts to intrude on such a subject as the 
baptism of her child. Her husband entered just aa^ 
with overflowing eyes, she was completing her letter. 

" You have been overwriting yourself, I see, my dear 
Kate," said he. " Harriet — whose solicitude on your 
account is so far greater than you will believe — was 
qui^e anxious to have written for you to your cousin, 
to tell her how you were, but T knew you would not 
wish it, with your present feelings." 

" Thank you, dear Frederick ! " cried Kate, with 
that inward wincing we experience, when a tender 
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part, either mentally or bodily, ia approached ; " but T 
am quite equal to writing to-day, and am really not 
tired. So now, pray, take my letter and just seal it, 
for I have no sealing-wax at hand.'' 

Colonel Harvey took the letter down stairs!, and find- 
ing Harriet in the drawing-room writing, he gave it to 
her, asking her to seal it with her own ; "I have just 
recollected a letter I must finish for this post," added 
he ; " but I shall not be more than a quarter of an 
hour, and then will take all the letters into town with 
me, as I have business there before dinner," and he 
retired to his study ; it chanced, however, that when 
he returned to his writing, he found that he had more 
to add than he expected, and decided not to delay the 
other letters, but finish this one to-morrow, so he re- 
turned to the drawing-room, to hurry Harriet. He 
stopped short, however, before the folding-doors which 
led from the back into the fi:ont drawing-room, ap- 
palled at the. sight which met his eyes. 

Reflected in the mirror opposite was his sister's 
figure, as she stood at the table with her back towards 
him, and eagerly perused an open letter, which he at 
once recognized as in his wife's handwriting, and whose 
opening words ; " My dearest Eosalind," farther veri- 
fied the fact. He approached without her at first 
perceiving him, and had time to assure himself that 
she really was reading Kate's letter to her cousin, be- 
fore his step startled her from her engrossing employ- 
ment, and she dropped it on the table amongst the 
other letters. With one look, that made her quail as 
she met his eye, he instantly walked out of the room, 
and meeting the servant at the door, desired him to 
ask Miss Harvey if the letters were ready, dxiA 'Vyrm% 
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them to him. The letters were brought almost imme- 
diately, and Colonel Harvey walked off to the post- 
office with his mind in a whirl of most pain^ agita- 
tion. The calm deliberation with which his sister had 
been perusing the letter, had, he could not deny to 
himself, very much the appearance of no transitory fit 
of curiosity, but of a habit of shameless prying. Tefc 
could this be possible in one he had ever considered as 
above the common failings of her sexl 

He was at first undecided what to do in so distress- 
ing a case, but he finally resolved that for the preseoty 
at all events, he would not speak to herself on the sub- 
ject, nor mention to Kate what he had seen, but would 
only watch his sister careftdly instead of blindly trust- 
ing her as he had hitherto done. It was possible that 
there were traits in her character which had escaped 
his observation, and which had given rise to some of his 
wife's distrust ; if so, he had been imjust to his Elata 

Few men, perhaps not many women, are readily con- 
vinced that they have been in the wrong, still less that 
they have been living under the influence of an unjust 
prejudice. Colonel Harvey did not find his mind more 
prepared than others to admit this at once, but he was 
at all events shaken in his previous opinions, and mean- 
time he ^ould not avoid some coldness of manner to- 
wards Harriet, while to his wife there was an increase 
of tenderness. 

Kate could see when they were again together, that 
something had harassed and annoyed her husband; 
but she was too well satisfied at the assurance his 
manner gave her of his not being annoyed with ho^ 
self, to seek to know more than he chose to say, 
Harriet ou ber part, shewed no consciousness of any 
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thing more than usual, but rather kept out of her bro- 
ther's way, and took less active measures in the house- 
hold than usual. 

Kate was surprised at receiving a letter from Kosa- 
lind ahnost before she had believed it possible to have 
had an answer to the one she had written. Still more 
was she astonished at its contents, which made her 
hasten with it to her husband's study. He looked up 
inquiringly. 

" Frederick," said Kate, speaking calmly, though with 
effort, " read this letter of Rosalind's." 

" By and bye, my love, with pleasure." 

" No, dearest, it is no pleasure, but you must read it, 
and the sooner the better, indeed," said Kate, placing 
two letters open before him. 

TTia countenance changed as he took the letters. — 
" Harriet !" he exclaimed, on seeing the handwriting of 
one of them. " Ah, Kate, I have been expecting some- 
thing unpleasant from that quarter, — you may well 
look amazed, my love, — T saw something a day or two 
ago which proved to me that I had done you injustice 
— ^but I would not mention it till I had examined my 
sister more narrowly." 

"Oh read, read! dear Frederick," cried Kate, im- 
patiently ; and taking up the first letter, he read as 
follows : — 

" My expected letter from BaUymore, dearest Kate, 
has amazed me beyond description, — ^you will soon learn 
why. When I opened it, I was struck with the hand, 
which seemed stiffer than yours, but I supposed you 
had for once taken a steel pen, and seeing the words 
' my dearest cousin,' I began to read tmsuspectm^ ^ — 
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but presently T perceived that there was some mistake, 
— I did not read very far (as you may imagine), but I 
could not help seeing your name mentioned in a maur 
ner that greatly shocked me ; I instantly turned to the 
signature, and finding that it was Miss Ha/rvey^9, 1 dB- 
termined to send it to BaUymore, that you and Colonel 
Harvey may judge how to act. I will not add a word 
on so painful a subject, dearest, nor on any other, except 
to say that I shall be with you by the day you name. 

" Ever your affectionate 

" EOSALIND VeBNOH.'* 

" Where is the other letter?" said Colonel Harvey, 
quickly, " have you read it?" 

" No, not a word," replied Kate, putting it into his 
hand. 

'' I dare not hesitate to read at least a part," said he; 
" for your justification, my Kate, this must be cleared 
up.'' 

The letter was as follows : — 

" My dearest Cousin, 
" I had been long meaning to write to you, but my 
time has been so occupied lately in striving to get this 
ill-conducted establishment into decent order, that I 
really have been unable to write imtil to-day. I pro- 
mised to tell you about the person who fillg (most 
im worthily) the place I had hoped my dear Martha 
herself might have occupied, — forgive the allusion,— 
but you know how this Irish match of Frederick's di*' 
appointed me, — how it disturbed the plan I had fanned 
for him and you, — and how little I thought the object 
of his hasty choice likely to make him happy, — ^firom 
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what I saw of her immediately after the marriage. Nor 
was I mistaken, — Kate is an odious little shrew ! Oh, 
Martha^ how I detest her ! poor Frederick, though still 
blinded in a great measure, is beginning, I hope, to see 
her as she is. She is full of ridiculous Irish ways ; and 
above all is so careless a housekeeper as to give me one 
handle over her at least. Poor Frederick, though fool- 
ishly liberal, is apt to get a panic about waste and 
so on, every now and then ; and I can easily work him 
up by putting things in a certain light. The other day 
I looked into her store-room and closets, and above all 
into her account-books, and the result was that I Mght- 
ened my brother well, and I fancy my lady got a good 
scolding! — ^" 

Colonel Harvey suddenly paused when he had read 
thus fiir, and looked round for Kate, — instead of being 
as he supposed close behind his chair, she was sitting 
on a footstool at a little distance. 

" You have not been looking over me?" said he. 

" I do not wish to see it, Frederick ! Only say that 
you are no longer displeased with me, — that I am jus- 
tified in your eyes !" 

Kate looked up as she said this, with an expres- 
sion which plainly shewed that she had no doubt as 
to the tenor of the letter, or its effect on her husband's 
mind. 

" My own Kate!" he exclaimed, raising her from her 
low seat and drawing her towards him, — " my best and 
dearest,— how ill I have treated you ! — how cruelly un- 
jtifit I have been I — because you perceived the deceit to 
which my affection for my sister blinded me, I heaped 
unmerited reproaches on your head." 
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" Oh hush, Frederick, don't say a word more." 
" Yes, Kate, I must iutreat you to forgive your hus- 
band for his injustice, and to believe that to atone for 

all the pain he has caused you ^" 

"Oh hush !" again interrupted Kate, placing her hand 
before his mouth ; — " you shall not talk thus, Frederick. 
You hoAse atoned for all my griefs already, — one look 

was sufficient for that!" 

» « « * * 

" But Harriet" — said Kate at last, looking up and 
drying her eyes, " T am afraid it will make you quite 

wretched to' find,— to think, " She paused for a 

suitable expression. 

"No, dearest, I am sorry, — ^very sorry, undoubtedly; 
but to find you blameless is so great a relief and he^ 
piness, that nothing can make me wretched. You 
have ever been a thousand times dearer to me than 
any one else, and it was only my infatuated idea that 
you were prejudiced and imjust, which interrupted our 
peace and comfort ; how could I for a moment so 
wrong you, my own sweet little wife % " 

" You are not to blame yoiH*self any more, you know, 
Frederick, — but tell me, what was it that excited your 
suspicions about Harriet ? " 

"I saw her" replied Colonel Harvey, "reading a 
letter which I knew to be yours ; she appeared greats 
ly disconcerted, and I have no doubt in her hurry mifl- 
sent the letters. I resolved not to tell you, till I had 
in some way or other learned more about her character. 
Chance has indeed speedily opened my eyes both to 
her faults and my own. I will now go and have this 
unpleasant business over as soon as possible." 

Miss Harvey was in the drawing-room, fidgeting 
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about in a very uncomfortable state, with Kate's 
letter to Rosalind in her hand, which had been for- 
warded with many expressions of surprise, by the 
faithful Martha. As her brother entered the room 
she tried to smile. 

" Oh, is that you, Frederick 1 I was just going to 
look for dear Kate." 

"I believe," said Colonel Harvey, coldly, "that I 
know your errand to my wife; and I will undertake to 
receive her letter, which T suppose your cousin has 
sent you, as Miss Vernon has sent yours to Kate." 

" Mine ! my letter 1 but of course dear Kate won't 
read it, — she is too honourable, I am sure." 

"If she is, it is more than you are;" said her brother, 
sternly. 

"I had better go and ask, — 111 beg her to give it me;" 
stammered Harriet, now quite thrown off her usual 
balance. 

" Harriet ! " said Colonel Harvey ; " we had better un- 
derstand each other at once. Miss Yemon naturally 
ghoieed at what she supposed to be meant for her, and 
thus became apprized (in a slight degree) of the tenor of 
your communication to your cousin ; she, of course 
mentioned this to Elate, who has not, however, even 
looked at your letter ; I, in justice to her, was obliged 
to read a part of it, here — ^" he continued, and holding 
out the letter to her as he spoke, " I spare myself the 
needless pain of reading the remainder. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to add, Harriet, that what I witnessed 
the other day, destroyed the blind confidence I felt in 
you, or that I am now acquainted with your conduct 
and its motives. Henceforward we meet no more." 

"Oh, Frederick," cried Miss Harvey, beginning to 
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sob violently ; " indeed I am very sorry for what has 
happened." 

" T hope you are," he replied ; " but I cannot trust 
the word of one who has deceived me for so long a 
time. I pity you, Harriet, and I will not expofie you, 
but this house you shall never enter more." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL-HOUSE. 



When a day or two of agitation after the departure 
of Miss Harvey had passed away, the family at Bally- 
more began to find peace and happiness again. The 
colonel was not able, of course, to banish at once from 
his mind many painful thoughts of the person whom 
he had so long been accustomed to look up to, as one 
of the best of sisters and the most discreet of women, 
and whom he now learnt to know in her real charac- 
ter, as the disturber of his home, the disappointed 
matchmaker, the selfish intriguer ; but so truly did he 
rejoice at seeing Kate cleared frx)m all moral blame^ 
that he could not, as he had told her, continue long 
unhappy. Besides, the unwholesome influence which 
had so long hung over him, being removed, he became 
a different man in many small but yet important points, 
— ^there was now no shadow between him and his Kate, 
no painM difference of opinion to give restraint and 
embarrassment on each side ; he was gentler than she 
had ever known him to be since the early days of their 
marriage ; and Kate's generous temper made her on her 
side spare no pains to conquer the careless and unpunc- 
tual ways which had annoyed him, instead of relaxing 
on seeing her husband ready almost to think her fault- 
less. He now joined ftdly and freely in her charities, 
and his calmer judgement uniting with her enthusiasm, 
promised much good for the people around them. At 
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first they could only talk over these things, but as soon 
as Kate was quite strong again, she proposed to the 
colonel to take a drive and see some of the poor peo- 
ple, es^iecially some families at a rather distant village, 
which she had not been able to visit since the Antonm. 

" You know, Frederick," said she, " that Kosaliud 
will be here the day after to-morrow, at least I hope 
so, and I might have no opportonity of getting to 
Reganstown for some days." 

"Well, if you feel strong enough, I am quite 
willing; now that the new road is finished the drive 
will not be a >'ery long one." 

"What, is there a new road? I never heard of 
that" 

" Yes, it is just completed, and I am told the place 
is improved in other ways also, but I have been too 
busy lately to ride much about the country. Now 
then, Kate, I will ring for the car, if you will get 
ready, the morning is so lovely that we had better 
not delay." 

Kate rejoiced in the new road, as they rapidly pro- 
ceeded through the picturesque yet desolate-looking 
country which lay to the west of the town of Bally- 
more. At the end of half-an-hour, the car stopped. 
" Why Frederick !" cried Kate, "we cannot be arrived 
already, and this cannot be Keganstown, you must 
have forgotten the way and brought me to a wnmg 
place!" 

" I believe it is only that the cottages are repaired 
and whitewashed," said Colonel Harvey, "and that 
some other improvements have been made; for certainly 
this is the spot, as you may see if you look round." 

"What a change!" said Kate, "here are two or 
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three patches of garden, — a rare sight for poor Ireland 
— and the street, as they call that space between the 
two rows of cabins, is so clean ; altogether, the village 
looks far less wretched than it used to do. See, here 
are my Mends the Bradys, Frederick," added she, 
pointing to a woman who was approaching her, fol- 
lowed by two little children; "they do not look so 
very ragged and miserable as they used to do." 

" But we had sore thrials since we seen you last, my 
lady," observed Mrs. Brady, who had heard the last 
remark : " sure we had the f aver amons: us last Christ- 
mas. a.k it w.t hard ^t{ many a L, aad would 
have gone worse only for his honour that did so much 
for us." 

** I wish I had known of it," said Kate, inwardly 
reproaching herself, for she remembered that about the 
time alluded to. Miss Harvey's first visit had been con- 
cluded, and her own domestic happiness had engrossed 
her mind, and too much banished &om it those poor 
who were distant enough not to meet her eye. 

"Ah thin, lady dear!" exclaimed Mrs. Brady, "I 
wouldn't have had yerself come here, and the faver in 
every house ! we ha/rd of ye, and of the darlin' child and 
all that," she continued, smiling significantly at Kate, 
** and I hope the dear crather's well, and yerself my 
lady, — and this honourable gintleman, the colonel no 
doubt," — raising her hands and eyes in respectful 
admiration. 

Kate thanked the warm-hearted creature for her 
enquiries, and entered her cottage to hear more about 
the fiunily and the village in general, while Colonel 
Harvey walked a little way to look at the very 
humble attempts at gardens which had struck his wife. 
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" And 80 your landlord was kind to you during the 
fever," said Kate. 

"Thrue for ye, ma'am, it's lie that was kind, the 
darlin' gintleman," replied Mrs. Brady, wiping a stool 
with her apron, for her guest; "the faver was mighty 
heavy upon us ; Mike was taken fbrst, and then the 
childer one aflher the other, — all had it but me, which 
was a wondher, seeing how wake I was wid that long 
illness you know, my lady." 

"Did not the doctor firom Ballymore come to see 
you?" asked Kate. 

" He did not, ma'am, and smaU blame to him ! sure 
he had enough to do in the town, for there was plinty 
of sickness there, I b'lieve, but it made no differ to 
us, we got medicines and aH" 

" I suppose yoiur landlord sent you some comforts." 

"Sent usf didn't he come to Beganstown day 
aflher day, and visit all the people that was down in 
the faver, and bring thim aU sorts of things in his 
own jaunting car 1" 

" I thought old Mr. Kelly was your landlord," said 
Kate, " but surely he never could do all that, he was 
always hard on the poor." 

"Och! my lady," interrupted Mrs. Brady, "he nevar 
ovmed Beganstown, he rinted the land, to our sorrow 
he did, but the lase was out at last, and his honour 
Lord Desmond tuck it all into his own hands." 

"Lord Desmond ! is he your landlord then?" cried 
Kate ; " and did he improve all your cottages, and 
give you those bits of garden T 

"It was all through him, ma'am, for he gave us 
help, and never let us rest till we had made our cabini} 
dacent. But that was afther the sickness, for before 
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that we was all very bad entirely, and sure the place 
was a poor place (as yerself knows) for a gintleman to 
come to, to say nothin' of the faver which is what 
everybody does be hidin' away fix)m, and not going 
into the midst of, as his honour did, Grod bless him! 
He would come in, time affcher time, and set down 
along-side of Mike's bed, and give him medicine, and ax 
about the childher, and thin sometimes he would talk 
as I niver hard any one talk before, — ^that waa whin 
Mike and the boys was gittin' round." 

" What risks he must have run ! " said Kate. 

" The Lord presarved him for us, praise be to his 
Holy name !" said Mrs. Brady devoutly; "many is the 
cabin would have been dessolute only for his comin" — 
for not one besides him would venture here whin the 
fiiver was at the worst, — this is a lone spot, you 
know, my lady, — ^though I wont say but there's some 
nearer to us than Slieve Cullen, which is seven miles 
away." 

"Irish miles, I suppose; that is a long drive, 
indeed!" 

" His honour would ride over on horseback, some- 
times as airly as eight o'clock in the morning," said 
Mrs. Brady; "and by the same token he's here this 
blessed day, visiting the school beyant there,'" pointing 
as she spoke from the open door, to a low white house, 
about a quarter of a mile distant from the village. 
Elate was going to question her about it, but her 
husband's return prevented her; he had also just 
heard of the new school, and was anxious to see it ii 
possible, and to meet Lord Desmond, so he quickly 
placed his wife on the car, and in a few minutes 
they reached the school-house. It was a modest- 
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looking building, which stood solitary on the sloping 
mountain side, surrounded by a sort of common, 
strewn with huge fragments of granite, partially 
covered with rock plants, among which several goats 
were browsing. Stopping the car at some yards dis- 
tance. Colonel Harvey and his wife softly approached 
the open door, and stood for an instant to look on^ 
before their presence should have disturbed the scholars. 
A number of children, both boys and girls, chiefly 
fix)m ten to fifteen years old, were collected in a large 
circle round their master and Lord Desmond, whom 
Kate easily recognised, though she could not see his 
fece. The ragged dress and wild appearance of the 
scholars, formed a contrast to their intelligent and 
earnest expression of countenance ; they had no books 
in their hands, but the ma^r was reading aloud. 
" It is Irish, I am sure,'' whispered Kate, in answer to 
her husband's puzzled look. 

At this moment Lord Desmond interrupted the read- 
ing to put some questions to the children, and surprised 
Kate by addressing them in Irish. She could no longer 
contain herself, but entered boldly, followed by the 
colonel. 

The childi'en started, and Lord Desmond looked 
round surprised, he came forward and greeted his 
Mends with the smile which Kate had before thought 
so pleasing, yet he looked sad, and she fancied him in 
some way altered. 

"Well, Mrs. Harvey, so you and the colonel have 
come to see my little mountain school!" said he, "how 
did you find it out?" 

" We heard of it at Reganstown through some poor 
people," said Colonel Harvey; "but, my lord, I was not 
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aware of your accomplislmients, — ^pray, how long have 
you been an Irish scholar ] " 

"Oh, I have long been familiar with my paternal 
language,'' he replied, smiling, "though I can't say, my 
dear &,ther was acquainted with it himself." 

"But," said Kate, "I thought all the people at Re- 
ganstown talked English 1" 

"Yes, — ^though many of them speak Irish among 
themselves; but most of my scholars came from scat- 
tered hamlets or simple cabins among the mountains, 
or on the edge of the bog yonder, and they understood 
nothing but Irish till they came here. Now, some of 
them can read English pretty well, as you shall hear." 
He called up half-a-dozen children accordingly, and 
with a little help from the master they read a simple 
lesson very well. 

"But I perceive," said Colonel Harvey, "that what- 
ever you wish to get into their hearts must find its way 
through their native tongue." 

"That is exactly the case; so you see, Mrs. Harvey, 
Irish is quite necessary for my purpose." 

"But do not let us interrupt you," said Kate, "pray 
go on with your lesson." 

"If your lordship will continue questioning them," 
said Mr. Shane, the master, "I will translate to this 
lady and gentleman meantime." 

Lord Desmond then read a short portion from a book 
(which the master told Kate was an Irish Testament), 
and examined the children as he had been doing when 
the strangers interrupted them. The answers, as far as 
the colonel and his wife could judge by Mr. Shane's 
rapid translation, were not only ready and intelligent, 
but shewed them to have more than a merely technical 
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acquaintance with the GoepeL and some both of the 
questions auU aD;swers astonished Kate by appealing to 
be openly anti-Romanist. As soon as Lord Desmond 
paa«<ed« she asked him, how the priest came to allow of 
such things. 

** We ilo not ask his leaxe,** he replied ; ''these children 
art' all ci>u verts; I should have told you so before, \nA 
I thought you had heard it in the Tillage." 

"No» indeed, we were in such haste, that we stayed 
to ask no questions, — but I am doubly interested now 
that I know this fact ; pray tell me all about it!** 

"I will tell you whatever you wish, presently," said 
Tiord Desmond, ^and with the greatest pleasure " 

^ But, of course, it would not do here," interpoisd 
Kate, "to be sure, I was very indiscreet, and besides, 
we are interrupting the children." 

"And we really ought to be going hojpe, my love," 
adiled her husband, '^if Lord Desmond permits^ this 
shall not U* our last visit." 

"Mr. Shane will be grateful, if you can occasionally 
call here, said Lord Desmond; "he and his young 
scholars have had enough persecution to make sym- 
|)athy verj' precious ; and I need not say how ^ad I 
shall be of your friendly interest." 

They now took leave of the master, nodded kindly 
to the children, and went out accompanied by Lord 
Desmond, who was also going away, he said, and would 
keep his horse beside their car, till their roads aepazated. 

"And now, pray, tell me about the conveart duldren," 
said Kate, "how and when did they turn firom popery) 
let us hear the whole history of your school!" 

"Ever since I came into my estate," said Lord Dbs- 
mond, "I have been uneasy, as must be every landlord 
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who is not destitute of all feelings) on the subject of 
the wretchedness, bodily and mental, of the people 
around me, and the bondage in which they were kept 
by their priests. For several years, however, I saw no 
opening, my way was not clear to me, so I confined my 
efforts to ameUorating, as far as I was able, their miser- 
able condition^ but the difficulties and hinderances every- 
where to be met with in the path of benevolence, are, 
as Colonel Harvey, I dare say, knows, greater in Ire- 
land than elsewhere, so that my success was but very 
partial When things did at last begin to look a little 
brighter, then came the failure in the potato crop, 
followed — ^as is always the case in this country — ^by 
famine and sickness. You know too well, of course, 
the distress of that wretched period. But the misery 
which prevailed, was here (as in some other places), 
through the Divine mercy, made the instrument ot 
good." 

"I suppose," said Kate, "that you did a great deal 
for the people, and saved many of them from, starving, 
and that they got to feel confidence in you." 

"They certainly did feel differently, I think, and the 
influence of the priests was diminished in more than 
one district, but some children were the immediate cause 
of the conversions in this neighbourhood. Four or 
five children of different parents on my estate being 
left orphans, and utterly destitute, were kindly taken 
in and temporarily adopted by the excellent man who 
now keeps the schooL He and his wife are sincere 
Christians and members of our Church; though poor, 
they shared their pittance with those who had Yiothing, 
and they profited also by the opportimity thus afforded 
them of endeavouring to impress the minds q£ \}Dk!e 
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hftd hitherto been irrDonnt. Some of these children 
wiere of an age to think for thanselres, the eldest was, 
I believe, sixteeen. and the yoongest about ten. 

-When I heard of this, which I did fix)m Shane him- 
self it occTHired to me to «nploy him in taking charge 
of a small school for which his education and pietj 
eminently £ttod him : he also acted as a Scripture- 
i>eader (being well va^sed in Irish), untU I could pro- 
cni>e some persons to act in that capacity, which was a 
matter of time. I have latelv removed him here and 
given his former dchool to one competent to finish, but 
not to commence. 

""The people's hearts were opened to receive the 
truth, — not by misery, for that they were used to, but 
through God's grace, by the words of their own children, 
strengthened by the sympathy and assistance they had 
received. I took }\ains to procure Irish Testaments 
and Bibles, and sometimes put in a few words myself 
to those I knew, — and at length (but not till after Mr. 
Shane and I had worked by ourselves throughout more 
than a year) I succeeded in procuring an exchange for 
the clergyman in whose parish lay a great part of my 
estate, and who fix>m his ignorance of Irish was unable 
to be a very efficient teacher, and obtaining the nomi- 
nation in his stead of a truly active and zealous young 
man, who preaches admirably in the poor converts* 
native tongue. This spot, however, is beyond his paridi} 
and unfortimately is not at present likely to £bJ1 into 
the hands of a clergyman willing or able to help on this 
work." 

"And that is why you ride over yourself so often, is 
it not, my lordl" said Colonel Harvey, "I do not think 
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your people can suffer much from the inefficiency of a 
clergyman, while you supply his pla,ce." 

"It is only irregularly, and too often at long inter- 
vals, that I can come so far," said Lord Desmond, "but 
I am trying to interest my neighbours in the promotion 
of the highest object in which man can be engaged, — 
the knowledge of Scripture, and of that saving faith, 
which is to be derived from no other source." 

"And are there many who are open converts from 
Eome among your tenantry?" asked Kate. 

"In this particular district a great number, and many 
also in some other parts of my property, but you must 
not suppose, Mrs. Harvey, that all this took place with- 
out much suffering to those whose eyes were opened to 
the light." 

"I conclude they were persecuted by those who re- 
mained in darkness," said Colonel Harvey. 

"They were indeed, — the priests stirred up their 
neighbours to abuse, abandon, and ofben to illtreat them ; 
they were almost universally thrown out of employment, 
and no one of their opponents would buy or sell with 
the ^heretics,' or 'jumpers,' as they were called. The 
poor children were in some cases severely beaten by 
the priests and sometimes by their Koman Catholic 
parents, but they stood firm with scarcely an excep- 
tion, and in many instances these very parents are 
now, through the means of their children, believers in 
the truth!" 

"That is glorious news, indeed!" cried Kate. "I 
had heard something of this sort before, but little 
guessed it was so near our own doors ; Lord Desmond, 
you are a happy man, — ^how I en^y you ! " 

" You need not ! " he answered, emphatically* TWx^ 



i 
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W.XS a inoment's pause, and Kate reproached herself for 
hor hafiity nnnark. 

** But has all this persecution ceased ? " she ccm- 
tinucnl prest^ntly. "Could you protect your people ^^ 

**I did what I could, of course; but I was obliged to 
Ik* von* cautious, in order to avoid for them and my- 
st'If tho of^-made, though most unfounded, charge of 
brilH^r\'/* 

*•! "y^-as just going to ask about that," said Colonel 
Harvey, "not, as you my suppose, that I suspect you, 
my lonl, but it has been made a charge, even by thoee 
who an* far from being enemies of the cause. In feet, 
it seems to me an almost insuperable difficulty, for you 
cannot U't |Kx^ple starve^ and yet your bounty would 
Ik* sun* to W called bribery." 

** I was forctnl for that re-ason to be prudent to a de- 
griv most piinful to my feelings. I knew that there 
weiv enough on the watch to impute wrong motives 
to the jHH)r sufferers, if they received more than the 
eoiUMest lUHX^ssaries of existence, and these I only gave 
in exehangi* for lalx>ur, never paying more than the 
lowest averagi* of wages in the neighboui'hood, except 
in eases of siekness, when, as I was known to make no 
distinction betwinm Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
no jt»a lousy eould be roused." 

** How dn*adf\il !" cried Kate ; "I could not have been 
so cai*eful, I should have given them everything, — ^poor 
dwir eivaturcs ! " 

'•'Then," said her husband, "you would have done 
nioiv haiiu to the cause, than good to the individuals; 
I-iord Desmond will not wish 'for your help if you are 
HO indisci'cet, my Katie." 

"Jiuleod, Mrs. Harvey's interest and sympathy would 
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be most valuable," said Lord Desmond ; " it would be 
far easier to restrain her zeal, than to inspire the cold 
and worldly heart with a portion of it. I greatly feel 

the want ^" he paused, and Kate could not help 

finishing his sentence, — "of female aid; is it not so, 
my lord ? " but catching sight of his face at this in- 
stant, she was struck by its expression, and stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

"Did there exist no means of education for the 
children on your estate previously to the convert- 
shoo Is f' said Colondl Harvey, after a moment's silence. 

"Yes, in two or three villages there were very good 
schools, established in my father's time; but, though 
thankftd for the benefits they afforded, I forbore to in- 
troduce similar ones into the wilder districts, for several 
reasons, which it would take too long to detail to you 
at this moment;' 

"I should have supposed," said the colonel, "but 
for what I have seen and heard to-day, that a true 
and enlightened religion was more likely to follow a 
course of civilizing instruction, than to precede it. 
Your plans seem to me like driving in the thick end 
of the wedge first." 

" You must remember," said Lord Desmond, " that 
your simile of driving in a wedge implies some degree 
of force. Now we employ nothing of that kind, we 
only offer that knowledge, which many people consider 
these ignorant and barefooted children of the bogs 
quite incapable of receiving or appreciating, but which 
nevertheless they do appreciate and seek earnestly. I 
am not surprised at your thinking a long preparation 
by secular instruction necessary, but you are not proof 
against £a*cts, I am sure; and facts she^ t\:i!^\> ^()cl^ 
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time is come, vhen the eyes of the people of Xreland 
are beginning to be opened, and when they may be 
aided to break through the shackles which have long 
secretly galled them. Visit any of the 'convert vil- 
lages,' Colonel Harvey, and you will see that civilized 
habits are invariably following the progress of that 
learning, which 'maketh wise unto salvation;' now the 
contrary will not hold good. Christianity will not 
always follow intellectual culture, as we see by the 
rapid strides that infidelity makes among a very intel- 
ligent class, both in England and America. I don't 
mean," he added smiling, "to quarrel with learning of 
any sort, half a loaf is better than no bread, only let 
us give the whole loaf where we can." 

"I quite agree with you there," said Colonel Harvey, 
" but my lord, from the favourable way in whi^jh the 
people of Reganstown, who are I believe all Koman 
Catholics, mentioned both you and your school, I may 
conclude, I suppose, that the persecutions you men- 
tioned are diminishing greatly." 

"The bitterness has greatly abated since the fever 
last Autumn," said Lord Desmond, "the true Christians 
shewed themselves so kind and forgiving when their 
neighbours were in distress, that all who had any 
heart, were brought to think well of them, and several 
are in a way to see the light themselves, and will I 
hope soon join us." 

"Ah, I heard something of what you did during 
the fever, my lord," said Kate ; "what courage you must 
have had ! I shall tell you all he did for the Bradys 
by-and-bye, Frederick," turning to the coloneL 

"My dear Mrs. Harvey, I hope you will not teU 
your husband anything of the kind, the poor people 
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in their gratitude, exaggerated I have no doubt, the 
history of what was done for them ; but here is my 
road, I must bid you ferewell. Can I do anything 
for you in London, Mrs. Harvey? I am obliged to 
go over for two or three days shortly." 

"No, thank you, said Kate; "but don't stay long 
away ; when you next see us, you will see your ward 
Rosalind Yemon here, for she is to be with us in a 
short time we expect." She did not choose to say 
how very soon she expected her cousin, wishing to 
have her to herself for a few days in quiet. 

Lord Desmond brought his horse close to the car, 
and bending down, said in a voice which Kate alone 
could hear, "My hope is now very slight, Mrs. Harvey, 
so slight, that a breath may break the thread ; I live 
in expectation of that breath !" 

She looked up amazed, but already he was gone. 
"Oh, Frederick!" said she, turning to Colonel Harvey, 
" there is something amiss, I am sure ; how strange 
Lord Desmond looks, and how unhappy!" 

" My love, till your cousin arrives, it is no use con- 
jecturing, for she, no doubt, is at the bottom of the 
afi&ir." 

Colonel Harvey knew through his wife how matters 
stood, or rather how they had stood between RosaHnd 
and Lord Desmond ; for Kate was now too sure of 
his sympathy in all that interested her, to keep any- 
thing that was not positively the secret of another 
from her husband; and Rosalind, she confidently 
hoped, would not be displeased when she once became 
acquainted with him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



ROSALIND AT BALLYMORE. 



" And now, my dear Kate, we have talked enough 
of my individual concerns," said Eosalind, as she 
and her cousin were sitting together on the even- 
ing after her arrival; the morning had been taken 
up with the christening, and then with visitors, so 
that it was not till affcer dinner that an hour's quiet 
had been at their disposal 

" I do not feel as if I had got to the bottom of 
everything yet," said Kate; " I am in such a state of 
amazement that my eyebrows will not resume their 
natural position for a week ! I do not know what to 
believe, — about Lord Desmond especially, — he does 
seem so completely above all underhand and mercenary 
dealings, that my mind actually refuses to credit this 
story. If you only knew what I do of his goodness 
here among the poor people !" 

" Ah, Kate, if he could justify himself in any way, 
why did he not]" said Rosalind; "why not on re- 
ceiving the note, of which you have just read a copy, 
either see me or write? in fact, he would naturally 
have called to take leave, even without an invitatimi 
to do so. No, Kate, he would not have tacitly giv^ 
me up, if he had not felt it to be now a hopeless oase^* 
she sighed deeply. " But let us speak of something 
else, I have another cause of uneasiness, connected wMi 
Mabel, which I am anxious to talk over with you.** 
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" I3 ller health so badf said Kate ; "you said she 
had not been well." 

" I do not think there is anything seriously amiss 
with her in that respect," replied Rosalind ; " it is 
rather a vague sense of I know not what mystery, that 
seems to have spread over Mabel's conduct latterly. 
She was always reserved, — ^but now she is more so than 
ever, — and I fear Mr. Sackville's doctrines have pene- 
trated very deeply into her mind. How much to blame 
was I, Kate, to form such an intimacy at the rectory 
before I had made up my mind as to the right or wrong 
of the opinions held there ! " 

"But are you quite sure, dear Rose, that Mabel has 
adopted these semi-Eomanist doctrines? (for such I 
own do many of them appear to me from what I 
hear.") 

" I am inclined to believe that they are at the bot- 
tom of the mystery," said Rosalind, " as I can trace a 
change in her, from the day on which I was so vexed 
with her about going to confess to Mr. Sackville. She 
never can be induced to speak on the subject of reU- 
gion; and though very mild and affectionate in her man- 
ners, she certainly avoids being alone with me, and 
seeks in preference the society of our maid." 

" What, this maid whom you have brought here?" 

" Yes, when Phoebe married about two months ago, 
Mrs. Forester recommended Hannah to us, and a very 
quiet, nice girl she seems, and to me silent enough ; but 
I fr^uently find her in conversation with Mabel, to 
whom I have more than once observed that a servant 
(especially one who was almost a stranger to us) was 
not a suitable companion for her." 

" How very silly, — and I must say. Rose, — ^how ver^ 
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wrong of Mabel, — I am ashamed of her, — with such a 
sister as you ! but I suppose this damsel is a pet of Mr. 
Sackville*s, and they talk together over the delights of 
festing and confession ! " 

" Mrs. Forester would not have recommended her i£ 
she had been in any way a protegee of Mr. Sackville's, 
— he is by no means a favourite at E-edhurst. It is 
more likely that Mabel teaches Hannah, if they discuss 
such grave matters at alL But there are some other 
things which make me uneasy about Mabel, Kate, and 
which I can hai'dly attribute (as I do her abstinence 
from meat on Fridays and some other little practice^ 
to Mr. Sackville's influence. About her health, for in- 
stance, — I know that it is not robust, but I am haunted 
by the idea that she deceives my aunts and me by ex- 
aggerating very much at times. So fearful am I of 
wronging my poor little sister by an unjust suspicion, 
that I tiy to banish the thought, and have never men- 
tioned it either to her or to any one till this moment; 
but really, Kate, it does seem strange that her head- 
aches should come and go so opportunely as they do ! 
Then she often complains of being ill without being 
able to say what symptoms she feels. On one or two 
occasions I insisted on her seeing the doctor, when he 
happened to be in the house to attend aunt Singleton's 
colds ; but he always says she is not seriously unwell, 
— merely a little delicate." 

"And what does Mabel say to that?" 

" Nothing to him ; but she tells me he does not un- 
derstand her, and that she wants nothing but qui^ 
Whenever I want to talk to her iu private, or even 
allude to any confidential subject, she invariably sajs 
that she ' feels quite unequal to long conversationSy'—- 
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though I do Dot observe that she looks particularly ill 
or fatigued." 

" She is a little vain absurd thing, Bose, and quite 
unworthy of all your anxiety ! depend on it she only 
wants to attract attention and make a heroine of her- 
self. But I do not understand her being affectionate 
with aU this reserve and avoidaDce of you." 

" "Well, whatever be the cause, I do not think it is 
want of affection, — when I appeal to her feelings she 
responds with much tenderness, and seems agitated; 
though even then she is as cautious and silent as ever. 
I believe that in her own way Mabel is religious too, but 
knowing that I differ with her, she wiU not bpen her 
mind to me on the subject. I have two or three times 
happened to awake in the night, and have seen her pray- 
ing in a comer of the room. Once she had a little book, 
which she held close to the night lamp as she knelt. I 
asked her about it next morning, but her only answer 
was, Hhat people must choose their own times for prayer ;' 
and as to the book, she had * no book in her possession 
that was harmfal,'— she said, pointing to her Httle 
book-case, — ^but I suspect the one I alluded to was not 
among its contents, — ^probably it was something lent 
her by Mr. or Miss Sackville." 

" I wish you could have brought Mabel here, as I 
proposed," said Kate. 

"That, you know, my aunts refiised to listen to, 
but, perhaps I ought not to have left her ; I did think 
of it (grieved as I should have been to give up my 
visit to you), but when I considered how totally with- 
out influence over her I am, it seemed to me that I 
could do no good by staying. I begged Mrs. Forester 
to see as much as she could of her, and communicated 
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to her my uneasiness, in which she most kindly sjrm- 
pathized, though, as I said before, to no one have I 
detailed any particulars till now." 

"And Hannah you brought here, so Miss Mabel 
will be driven to seek better society, — but tell me 
Rose, — ^what are Mrs. Forester's religious views?" 

" I don't know as much of them as I could wish ; 
she is a very religious woman as far as feeling goes, I 
am sure, and she belongs to no party ; indeed, she has 
never, she says, turned her attention to controversy, 
and surely a person may be truly religious withofofc 
that!" 

" In these time, it is not a thing any one ought to 
neglect, Frederick says," observed Kate; "but Mr. 
Forester]" 

" I know still less of his views than his mother's ; I 
am convinced of his having both interest and vene- 
ration for religion, which in so yoimg a man, is 
perhaps as much as one could expect ; but I see ft 
greater inclination to acquiesce in all I say than I 
like." 

" That is not surprising in a man who is deeply in 
love, I suppose." 

" No, but it would alone have been enough to pre- 
vent my feeling confidence enough to listen to his 
proposals, at least at present, even had my regard beai 
far greater than it was." 

"Would you have felt that with Lord Desmond, 
Rosel" 

" No, Kate, and just this it is which involves me 
as it were in a troubled ocean of contending difficul- 
ties ; for one who professed to be guided entirely by 
christian principles, yet to act in a way so cruel and 
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SO mercenary ! is it not better to profess less, and to 
act better r 

"I really never was so puzzled in my life," answered 
Kate; "but dearest Rose, dont sit there and cover 
your fiice with your hands, we shall see light by-and- 
bye, depend on it." 

"In Grod's good time!" said Rosalind, looking up, 
and smiling through her tears. 

"And meanwhile, you must try and put all these 
vexatious things aside, here is baby just awake, I see ; 
come and talk to him, Rose," said the young mother, 
lifting the infant out of his cradle and gazing fondly 
on the innocent little face; "he knows- no guile as yet, 
at least," added she, as Rosalind stooped to kiss the 
tiny hand that lay on her knee. 

Thus the conversation dropped for the time ; but 
the cousins began to resume it on the following morn- 
ing, when breakfast being over, the colonel gone out, — 
Kate's household affairs (about which she was now 
scrupulously careful) arranged, and the baby asleep, 
they seemed pretty secure from interruption- But 
scarcely was the work taken out, when a ring at the 
hall door put to flight all ideas of confidential chat. 
Xate was just wondering who it could be so early, 
when Mrs. O'More entered the room. 

"Well, Katie, how are you, and how is baby? all 
well? that's right; and now I must tell you how I 
came here. This is the case then, my dear : your 
father was called to Dublin last week, and yesterday 
morning I got a letter from him, to say he would be 
detained for at least a fortnight more, and I had better 
come and join him, and see Frank (who is now 
at school near Dublin, you know), and visit a few 
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Mends, and so on. I was quite pleased at the trip, 
and lost no time in starting, but I could not be passing 
through Ballymore and not come and take a peep at 
you." 

" I am very glad you came," said Elate, " and the 
more so as I can now have the pleasure ot introducing 
to you my dear Rosalind, of whom I have so often 
talked to you." Mrs. O'More shook Eosalind s hand 
and kissed her as heartily as if they had been ac- 
quainted for years. 

"I am delighted to see you, my dear," she exclaimed, 
"and I would say it's seldom one sees anything so well 
worth looking at, but that I know I must not seem to 
flatter," nodding to Elate, and half closing her eyes as 
she spoke. 

Kate could not help laughing as she said, "Will yoa 
not have some lunch or something, mammy? when yoa 
have done staring at Rose." 

"My darling, I am very rude, to be sure," said Mrs. 
O'More, in a half whisper, ''but I was thinking how his 
lordship would envy me — ^but hush!" seeing Rosalind 
turn away and change colour, and Kate look veiy 
grave. **What were you saying, Katie 1 lunch) — ^No^ 
dear, I'll have nothing till your usual lunch-time." 

"We were going to dine early to-day,'' said Kate, 
"my husband is going on the lake with some Mends 
this afternoon, and they are to join us at two o'clock." 

"Well, I can stop here till four, so that will suit me 
nicely, they don't expect me till evening at my brother's, 
where I am to sleep to-night, and I'll be early in Dublin 
to-morrow. But, Kate, what am I thinking o^ not 
to have asked to see young master Grerald yet? is he 
asleep?" 
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"Yes, but if you will come to the nursery, you shall 
see him in his cot," said Kate, and as they went up- 
stairs, she took an opportunity of giving her step-mother 
a hint that she had better refrain &om allusions to 
Lord Desmond. 

"But, my dear, you told me yourself that he was an 
admirer of Rosalind's." 

"Yesj but I don't feel at all sure of her feelings to- 
wards him, there are circumstances — I know not in 
short how it may turn out, perhaps he may not be 
worthy of her." 

"Why then he is a fine creature, Kate ! I saw him 
in the winter, you know." 

"We must be sure that he has a fine soul also," said 
Kate, sighing and knitting her brow with a puzzled 
look, "I do think he is stiU— but ^" 

"But," interrupted Mrs. O'More, "that's what no 
one can do more than guess at, before mairiage. Do 
not you remember what poor Norry said, when I wished 
her joy of getting married? — ^'I hope he's a good boy, 
ma'am, but I hav'nt thried him yit!' Ah, Katie, we 
must all run a risk, and there 's no use in being too 
fearful; I'd go bail for Lord Desmond though, his eyes 
look out so clear and honest, as if he had nothing to be 
ashamed of! But here we are at the nursery, and 
there's master Gerald with his eyes tight shut, I see ! " 
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CHATTER XXn. 

Xa;cS ILUSOS'S RECOIXECnONS. 

At twv> oVIvvk the &kmily assembled for their early 
aiiuu^r. Coloiul Harvey's firieuds were of the party, 
and addixl to its oh^vrJuluess as well as to its number. 
One of tluiu. Major Ellison, an old and valued friend 
of the vvlouoi's. had been much abroad, and discoased 
FloTvnoe luid Eome 'w-ith Kate. He was one of tho8e 
indi^"idllals who seem to have known everybody whom 
anylKxly else had ever seen or known, and Kate couU 
thorefoTv oom|x:\re notes with him about many acquainlr 
anoes she and her husband had made during their stay 
ill Italv. 

** Perhaps," si\id she presently, turning to Bosalind, 
*• as Major Ellismi knows so many Mends of ours, he 
may be acquainted with some of yours, — I mean the 
Foresters, — who you told me were recently returned 
from Rome." 

*' Yes, Mrs. Forester resided for some years in Borne,** 
replied Rosiiliud ; " pray,*' added she, timidly, " did 
you hapiK^i to be acquainted with any one of that 
name f 

The major, to whom she addressed herself, looked 
embarrassed, as if the name were certainly ^suotiiliar to 
him, yet did not call up any very pleasant idea. 

He replied, hesitatingly, " Yes, I did when in Rome 
meet a young Mr. Forester, now the owner I believe of 
the estate of Redhui^t, in Somersetshire. His mother 
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too T have seen, though I was not acquainted with her; 
— she is a very fine woman." 

" But you did know Mr. Forester," said Kate, trying 
not to speak eagerly ; " he is a very amiable agreeable 
person, is he not V 

"I am but slightly acquainted with him," replied 
Major Ellison, and instantly turned to another subject, 
without giving her time to ask more questions. 

Kate, who saw by Rosalind's changing colour and 
anxious countenance, that she was not satisfied by the 
major's manner of mentioning her friends, determined 
to find out through her husband whether he knew any 
thing more about them. 

RosaUnd, meantime, was startled from her own not 
very agreeable thoughts, by hearing Major Ellison re- 
mark to Colonel Harvey, " By the way, Harvey, have 
you heard or seen anything of the improvements which 
hkve been going on in this neighbourhood, and which 
have so struck me in revisiting some familiar scenes 
about here, after my long absence?" 

^ You mean what Lord Desmond ,has done for us," 
said Colonel Harvey; "yes indeed, — from the new roads 
to the flax fields, — and above all to the convert schools, 
he seems to have been exerting himself for the good of 
others." 

" And so quietly has everything been done, so un- 
ostentatiously, that the author is almost hidden from 
sight," remarked Major Ellison ; — " I am sorry to find 
that he has, I understand, just left the neighbourhood, as 
I had hoped to have renewed my acquaintance with him." 

RosaUnd sat in dread lest she should be referred to 
as being acquainted with Lord Desmond ; but the con- 
versation here dropped, and the ladies mtVidxew,\eau"^ 
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ing the gentlemen to prepare for their excursion. Kate 
found an opportunity before her husband went out, to 
beg him to find out what he could about the Foresters 
from his Mend. She did not tell her cousin what she 
had done ; and while Mrs. O'More remained, her li"vely 
spirits left no flag in the conversation. When she had 
taken her leave, the two cousins went out to drive to- 
gether, avoiding by mutual consent the subject which 
most interested them. 

That night, after the gentlemen, who had returned 
to a late tea, had dispersed, and Eosalind had been alone 
in her room for about half-an-hour, she was surprised 
by a visit fix)m her cousin, still in her evening dreas, 
and looking rather flushed and uneasy. 

" May I come in, dear Eose ! I have something to 
tell you," said she, putting down her candle. 

" Oh, come in, dear Kate ! what can have happened 
that you look so strangely 1" cried Eosalind, making 
her sit down by the fire. 

" Why, Eosalind, I fear you will be much pained and 
annoyed at what I have to say," replied she, "yet I 
cannot but feel that you ought to know the truth." 

" The Foresters !" cried Eosalind, starting; " I know 
you have heard something about them, — dear Mrs. Fo- 
rester ! I cannot believe anything against her." 

" Believe what you will, — only listen, Eose, — I know 
it is not in your nature to shut your ears against evi- 
dence. Young Mr. Forester is not, or rather when 
Major Ellison knew him, he was not the good steac^ 
young man you believe him to be. He was very wild 
when at Eome, and actually gambled himself into sefi- 
ous debts, from which it will be long before his estate 
i& cleared." 
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"How can this be possible 1" exclaimed Rosalind, 
" his mother assured me he had always beeij as remark- 
able for his steadiness of conduct and principles as for 
his general goodness and simplicity of character. * He 
has never given me a moment's uneasin^/ was her ex- 
pression regarding him, and spoken in a tone of such 
trustful tenderness. This must be mere hearsay gossip 
of Major Ellison's, Kate, indeed." 

" No, dear Rose, not hearsay, nor gossip," replied her 
cousin. " Major Ellison is a person of whose judge- 
ment and principles my husband, as he assures me, 
thinks very highly ; and he was so far from wishing to 
gossip about the matter, that it was only at Frederick's 
very urgent request that he told what he knew of these 
Foresters. Mr. Forester he actually saw in a gaming- 
house, whither he (Major Ellison) had gone in hopes of 
rescuing an acquaintance of his own. He afterwards 
beard through a friend, that Mrs. Forester had been 
made very ill by anxiety about her son; but he added, 
that Mr. Forester had some amiable qualities, and on 
coming to this estate had apparently turned over a new 
lea£ There is something very odd about the whole 
fiunily," pursued Kate, as her friend remained silent. 
" Major Ellison says he has been assured, but he cannot 
venture to vouch for it, that Mrs. Forester was for- 
merly a Roman Catholic. And the young gentleman's 
tutor, your good Mr. Selwyn, he says is a person about 
whom the more you inquire (he has seen a good deal of 
him) the less you can [find out. Everything connected 
with himself, his family, and his opinions, seems to re- 
cede fit)m you the more you wish to know. Yet he 
thought him a very agreeable interesting person, though 
he had always a feeling of distrust in his society " 
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"I never saw anything mysterious about Mr. Sdwyn," ^ 
said Rosaliud, dejectedly; " people don't go and publish 
their private history to the whole worid, you know. 
Oh Kate, do not make me distrust every one !" 

" I make y<ju distrust your friends, my poor Rose?" 
crieil Kate, tenderly; "Ah! you must be indeed un- 
happy to iay that, — I would only wish to be sure that 
tliey are true friends to you. In one friend of yours 
you know, I have felt more trust than yourself T mean 
Lord Desmond; and perhaps events may turn up to 
throw some light on his bSbit, What do you thiok, 
dear Rose ] " 

" Could I have so wronged him 1 " cried Boaalind. 
"But yet — every circumstance seems to prove the truth 
of that story ! oh, why am I an heiress 1 whom can I 
trust]" she stopped. "Forgive these impatient words, 
dearest, kindest Kate, — ^my mind is so bewildered that I 
sometimes think I shall turn misanthrope altogether. 
But as to Mra Forester," she added, after a pause, "I can- 
not believe it possible she could formerly have been a 
Roman Catholic, and have concealed it from me. She 
is openness and candour itself, — open, I can assure you, 
almost to a fault, if that be possible. And as Major 
Ellison, in this case, only spoke from report, you miist 
not wonder, dearest, if I cannot ^cept a report againsi 
my knowledge of my friend's character." 

"I do not wonder that you cannot, Rosalind, and I 
only tell you of the report, because I think it is well 
you should know what is said of your friends; being 
as you are, on confidential terms with Mrs. Forester, 
you can, of course, learn from her what gave rise to 
such an idea. But how can you explain her assurance 
of her son's having always been such a stea^, well- 
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principled person, when only a year ago he was leading 
such a life in Rome ? when his debts afid extravagant 
habits must have been as well known to her as to every 
one elsef 

"I cannot explain it," said Rosalind, "yet herey* too, 
Kate, I am bound to await her own explanation of the 
matter." 

"You will write to her, I suppose," said Kate, "and 
meanwhile, dearest Rose, T must not keep you up all 
night, you look sadly weary, indeed." 

" I am weary in mind, Kate, — oh, when will these 
perplexities end 1 " 

"Dear Rose," cried Kate, " how I feel for you ! but, 
thank fleaven, we can never be deceived in one an- 
other. And now, good night, dearest; — ^pray, don't sit 
up and write letters to-night." And with an affec- 
tionate etobrace the friends separated. 

Rosalind, however, 'foimd it impossible to sleep be- 
fore she had written to Mrs. Forester, and it may be 
imagined that she tore up two or three copies before 
she could satisfy herself. She thought it best frankly 
to tell her all that she had heard concerning herself and 
her son (she did not name Mr. Selwyn). She entreated 
•a speedy reply to her letter, adding, — 

"I know you will pardon my plain speaking, dear Mrs. 
^rester, and if (as I must believe till I am assured to 
the contrary) you were not aware of your son's conduct, 
you do not need my assuranfe of most sincere sympathy 
in the grief my statement now must cause you." 

With these words she closed her letter, which, as 
may be imagined, was written with embarrassment, for 
she could not conceal the painftil fluctuations of uncer- 
tainty that harassed her. She could not doubt the 
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facts stated to her concerning young ForeFiter, and it 
was difficult to believe how his mother could have he&a. 
ignorant of them, though she was resolved before con- 
demning her, to await her own explanation of the mat- 
ter. Mr. Selwyn, too, who was reading so diligently 
(according to Mr. Forester s account) with his dear 
pupil, could he, too, have been kept in ignorance! 
Here was subject for much painful and fruitless con- 
jecture, and Rosalind felt her brain racked without ar- 
riving at any conclusion. Kate's surmise, eonceming 
Lord Desmond, she would not allow herself to dwell 
upon, tiU she had heard from Mrs. Forester, and yet she 
found herself insensibly going over his story again and 
again, till her mind seemed incapable of further thought^ 
and she fell into a troubled sleep. 

She was dressing next morning in rather an ab- 
stracted mood, when she suddenly recollected a fevour- 
ite ring, to which (as having been given her a few 
years ago by her father, who told her it was the l^acj 
of a friend to whom she was personally unknown, but 
who had a deep interest in her) a sort of mystery was 
attached, which made Rosalind wear it more constantlj 
than any other ornament, and value it more highly. 

"Hannah," said she to the maid who was dr^sing. 
her, "have you seen my emerald ring anywherel I 
thought it must have been in my dressing-box, and » 
I did not feel imeasy about it before, but now I have 
unpacked that and all my other boxes, and cannot find 
it." 

" I certainly saw it on your finger the day we started 
for home, ma'am," replied Hannah, " but no doubt yt« 
dropped it in the packet-boat." 

Rosalind thought her damsel spoke very coolly of » 
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loss, which those in her station are usually particu- 
larly able to appreciate, but she told her in the gentle 
manner which was habitual to her, that she could not 
give up a thing she prized so much without at least a 
searcL 

They accordingly ransacked every box and bag in 
vain, till the breakfast-bell rang, and Rosalind after- 
wards sat down to her employments, determining to 
spend no more thought or trouble on such a loss; but 
this event, trifling as it was, made her spirits feel still 
lower than before, though she endeavoured to forget 
herself and all her cares, and be cheered by Kate's 
sprightliness, and the pleasant addition to their t^te-d.- 
tetemade by the baby, who passed much of his day in 
his mamma's company. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



ENQUIRIES BAFFLED. 



In a few daj-s Rosalind received the following letter 
from Mrs. Forester : — 

" My dearest Rose, 

•' I cannot wonder at your feelings, deeply as I am 
l>ained at what you tell me. I have no wish to shield 
inyst^lf from hlame, nor Cyiil either, so far as he 
justly deserves it. My dear girl, the report you heard 
was founded on a real fact, a most unhappy thou^ 
solit^iry fact ! My son did once yield to the persosr 
sions of some acquaintance, and enter a gaming-houBe, 
where he met, as he weU deserved, with a considerahle 
loss, though not one that could at all affect his pros- 
pects. But he repented, Rosalind ! he was so sincerely 
grieved for his error, and shewed himself so invaiiahly 
steady ever after, as he had ever been before, — that the 
sin^fle fault was actually blotted from my mind, or at 
least so far forgotten, that in the expression yoa 
allude to, ' of his never having given me a moment's 
uneasiness,' there was no intentional falsehood. Cyril's 
estate is perfectly unencumbered, and he is as good a 
landlord as he is a son. 

" As to the other charge, it is speedily answered ; I 
never have changed my religion, Rosalind, and I firmly 
believe I never shall. I can hardly think yon vill 
continue to credit a mere report in pseference to my 
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solemn asoertion, — but I will say 'no more. Do not 
think me offended, my sweet Mend ! you could not 
but be disturbed by the stories you Save heard of us, 
and in which chance or malice has so exaggerated the 
&ctsj I can only say, as I once did before, take time 
^to know us, and your Confidence will,' I feel certain, be 
ours at last. Trust to your lieaH, my child, it will 
speak more truly than any friend ca« do, and if I am 
not widely mistaken, it will lead you sooner or later 
back to your ever-loving, 

"Isabella Forester." 

Rosalind was a good deal shaken by this letter, and 
even Kate allowed that it had such an appearance of 
candour, and shewed so much affection for her cousin, 
that it ought to have weight j but she was still positive 
as to the clearness of Major Ellison's statement, that 
young Forester had been for at least some months, a 
habitual gambler ; he must, she said, have concealed 
it from his mother, for the friend whom Major 
Ellison had succeeded in rescuing from the vortex, 
declared that he had constantly met him at the 
gaming-table. , 

"You need not look so anxious, dear Kate," said 
Kosalind, smiling at her cousin's troubled expression 
as she took her hand, " I assure you he is now nothing 
to me ; even before this had occurred, I was beginning 
to see that there was a want of that principle in him, 
which alone could ^ake me feel confidence in any one ; 
I liked his agreeable conversation and pleasant manners 
— ^liked them more than was prudent, I know, at one 
time, — ^but what I now hear, only confirms the opinion 
which has latterly been forcing itself upon me, in spite 
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of myself as it were, for I oertainl j did try to blind 
mv eves to his instabilitr of character." 

"^ I doii*t wonder. Rose ; nnder the same cirenmstanoes 
I should baTe been ten times more unwise than joia, 
for I should undoubtedly have accepted him at the first 
offer, out of headstrong foUy and pique (things that 
you are incapable of) ; supposing I mean, that I had 
been as fully conTuiced as you were, that Lord Des- 
mond had no possible excuse for himsel£'' 

"You wrong yourself dear Kate, you would never 
have been so foolish, I am sure." 

" Oh yes, I never could have stood the adventure at 
Smugglers' Bock, as you did Rose ; I own I respect you 
for not surrendering at discretion in a fit of gratitude^ 
— ^for gratitude is a terribly dangerous thing, as Mrs. 
CMore would say." 

" Well, but I must answer this letter, I think," said 
Rosalind ; " I cannot discredit what Mrs. Forester saya^ 
and indeed so far as she is herself concerned, I see no 
reason against believing it fiilly. At any rate, I must 
not be ungrateful to one who has been most kind to me.** 

" Time will shew whether she really was as kind as 
she appeared;" said Kat«, "now I know you think me 
a suspicious, uncharitable mortal, dear Rose, so I won't 
say a word more ; go and write your letter in peace." 

In a short time Rosalind brought the answer she 
had written to shew Kat« ; it was as follows : — 

" My deab Mrs. Forester, 

" I cannot for an instant hesitate to believe all you 

tell me, as far as it relates to yourself Of Mr. Fore0> 

ter I do not wish to speak, his conduct is not my oon- 

cem ; and it is only as a Mend and the son of a friend 
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that I coidd ever regard him. If the gratitude which his 
truly courageous conduct demanded was misinterpreted, 
I can only regret it deeply, as I must ever regret being 
the cause of pain to any one, especially one to whom I 
am so much indebted. But I think it right to speak 
plainly, that we may understand each other, and that 
you may not suppose me to have a deeper interest in 
your son than is the case, — ^though I can never be in- 
different to what concerns so kind a Mend as you have 
been to me. I trust you will forgive me for disappoint- 
ing, as I fear I do, your wishes and hopes, and believe 
me to be 

" Yours affectionately, 

" EosALiND Vernon." 

Bosalind was aware of a degree of stiffiiess which 
she would willingly have avoided in this letter; but 
though she wrote it twice over, she could not prevent 
it from seeming unnaturally dry and measured in ex- 
pression, 'compared with the letter she had written on 
her first arrival in Ireland, and with the numerous little 
notes which had passed between her and Mrs. Forester 
during the winter. 

The fact was, that being convinced of Cyril Forester s 
errors, it was difficult to clear him from the suspicion of 
a mixture of mercenary motives in seeking her, though 
of his real regard and admiration she had no doubt. 
Then his mother was so entwined with aU his interests, 
that it was impossible for Bosalind to feel quite at ease 
about her conduct, though she had nothing to allege, even 
to her own mind; it was not surprising therefore that 
she could not write as easily and freely as she used to do. 

"And now, dearest Bose," said Kate, when the letters 
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were gone, "You really must try and put these tiresome 
Foresters out of your head for the present ; and to help 
you to this desirable state of mind, I have a capital 
plan which Frederick and I have just been talking over 
* this morning. We want to go in a body and storm 
my father s place, — Rojmagarry, you know — ^he is always 
begging us to opme to him every time he writes, and 
only to-day I had a letter from Mrs. O'More, saying 
papa was quite angry with me because I had not brought 
the baby to see him yet. I need not say you are warm- 
ly included, — ^you would be as heartily welcomed if you 
were not, indeed, — so, dear Rose, if you do not dislike 
the plan, pray consent to go." 

" How could I dislike to see your family, Kate ? I 
shall enjoy it of all things, I am sure, — and a little 
change just now will be particularly pleasant." 

" Well then, as the weather is so fine, we had better 
not wait for it to change (I am particular about weather 
on baby's account), I will write to Mrs. O'More and 
say, tha^ as Frederick has a few days' leisure'we mean 
to take advantage of them, and shall start by ten to- 
morrow morning, if fair, — sleep at my cousins, the 
Mores of Klil-Croghery, and then get on to Rosnagany 
the next day, and be with them early in the afternoon. 
I dare say we might arrive by one or two o'clock, even 
allowing for the hinderances of travelling in an out of 
the way part of tie country; and still more those cauaed 
by nurse in baby's behalf, which I foresee with a pro- 
phetic eye, though as yet inexperienced. I shall leave 
Honor in charge of things at home, and you can take 
Hannah with us." 

"I do not like to incommode your step-mother," said 
Rosalind, " she may not have room for a maid." 
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" Oh, no fear of that, she will certainly expect you to 
bring one, and I must add, Bose, that I am very glad 
to take Hannah, instead of leaving her here ; she strikes 
me as a rather curious prying damsel, in her quiet way, 
and I do not like the idea of her rummaging all my 
pla<5es while we are away ! '^ 9 

This hint induced Rosalind to lock her desk, which 
she occasionally forgot to do, before giving it to Han- 
nah to pack up. ^ 

The next day was bright and propitious, and the 
party set out as Kate had arranged, at ten o'clock, or 
as soon after as nurse and baby could be got ready to 
start When they had been travelling for nearly seven 
hours however, a change of plans was proposed. It 
was agreed that it would be much pleasanter to put 
up with the humble accommodations which the little 
inn of Kil-Croghery might aflford, than to play the 
agreeable to Kate's worthy cousins, and wait till eight 
o'clock before getting anything to eat. Fortunately 
Kate had only spoken of their visit as a " chance" in the 
note she had written»to Mrs. James More; so no harm 
was done, as she said, except that the family of Kil- 
Croghery would make a visitation to Rosnagarry for 
the express purpose of scolding her and the colonel, and 
of seeing their pretty EngHsh friend. 

" But," added she, " I don't carf for anything now, I 
am so relieved at the prospect of quiet, and eggs and 
bacon, — instead of having to unpack a smart gown, — 
and then baby, to what disadvantage he would shewi^ 
off to-night, his cap and temper being alike ruffled by 
the long journey ! My dear Frederick, do stop the 
driver, he is going to pass the inn !" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



AH IRISH COUNTBT HOUSE. 



" Welcome to Kosnagany ! — a thousand welcomee^ 
my dears !"— <aried Mrs. O'More, as she came numiiig 
down the steps at the hall-door to meet her guests on 
the morning of their arrival Kate's Either joined her 
in a moment, and the whole party were warmly re- 
ceived by him, — and the baby, of course, duly admired 
and caressed. 

" I am so glad you brought him here at last, Katie^" 
said her step-mother, as she restored the child to his 
nurse's arms, " all the people round are craving to get 
a sight of your father's first grand-child, — I declare I'm 
tired describing him !" 

Elate and Kosalind laughed, and Colonel Harvej 
said he would have the little follow exalted on ihe 
lamp-post near the door, so as to be seen by all the n- 
latives, friends, and dependants who were so kind as to 
take an interest in him ! 

As they entered the hall, a tall youth of about 
seventeen, or i)crhapg less, who looked as if he did not 
know what to do with his long arms and legs, came ior- 
ward to greet Kate; he was one of her half-brothers^ — 
the eldest was in the army, and the youngest at school; 
— ^but poor Cornelius was in the tadpole state : he read 
with the clergyman of the parish, and lived at home 
till it should be time for him to go to college. 
Kate could not \\elp regretting that he was the 
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only specimen of her father's sons, whom her husband 
had as yet seen, and wishing that either of the other 
two had been at home; the lively young soldier would 
have been a companion, and the merry school-boy a 
play-fellow, but poor Corny was nothing ! 

His mother proved that she felt this, by whispering 
to Kate as they entered the drawing-room : — " My 
dear, I'm fairly provoked that Harry could not get 
a week's leave to come down to us, — ^we have only 
the O'Haras stopping with us now, and though they 
are nice creatures both, they are very quiet, you know; 
Harry would have made the house so cheerful, he is a 
great loss, indeed ; as to Corny, he is worse than no 
help at aU, poor boy ! Now, Miss Vernon," added she, 
turning to Rosalind, " will you come up stairs and see 
your room, and, you too, Katie ; I'll leave the colonel 
to your papa till lunch." 

" And then," said Kate, '^ when she is rested^ I 
must shew my cousin the garden and all my old 
haimts." 

" You wont find much to look at out of doors, my 
dear," said Mrs. O'More, " we are sadly bare as yet ; I 
could not get the gardener to put down any bulbs last 
year, till it was too late for them, so you'will scarcely 
£nd a hyacinth in blow." 

"Never mind, dear mammy, there are plenty of 
primroses growing wild in the shrubbery, and then the 
young leaves, there are some tolerable, trees here you 
know, you are better off than we are at Ballymore, in 
that respect." 

" Now come up stairs, Katie," interrupted her step- 
mother, "before the O'Haras come in; I see them 
from the window, and I want you both to have a. %qo^ 
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rest before we meet them, and introduce Miss Vernon ; 
and oh, Kate, I forgot to tell you, — ^that creature Peter 
McClashery came here this morning, and "wheu "well 
l>e rid of him, I don't know!" 

As she said the last words, Mrs. O'More conducted 
her guests to the comfortable rooms she had prepared 
for them, where cheerful turf fires blazed a welcome 
to the travellers. When they descended again to the 
drawing-room at two o'clock, they found the other 
guests assembled, and after a hasty introduction, all 
adjourned to the dining-room, where a meal "was spread 
which might have seemed to render a dinner super- 
fluoiLs, for Mrs. O'More was sure they must be hatf- 
starved, by travelling from an early hour. 

Kosalind found herself seated next to a person with 
fiery red hair, and a physiognomy in which self-com- 
placency was so ludicrously depicted, as scarcely to 
leave room for any other expression. This was the 
Peter McClashery alluded to by Mrs. O'More, who 
had contrived to secure a place beside the beautiful 
English heiress, for by some means or other, he had 
obtained information about her. 

Peter was a distant cousin of Mrs. O'More; the rela- 
tionship might have been supposed a very near one, 
to judge from his manners and the frequency of his 
visits, but then he was " fondly attached" as he said 
himself, to all his dear relatives, whether far, or near. 
But for them, ipdeed, he would have hardly been able 
to keep up the appearance of a gentleman, his ancestors 
having dissipated their property, and left him heir to 
only a few acres of stones and thistles, although he 
was wont to talk grandly about his "place," and even 
to sneer at those who had to " slave for their living," 
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meaning such people as preferred the independence of 
a profession, to a scrambling existence like his own. 

"Is this the first time you honoured this coun- 
three with your presence, Miss Vernon?" asked Mr. 
McClashery, with a strong brogue. 

" This is my first visit to Ireland," said Rosalind. 

"And I hope ye admire the beauties of the sister 
isle — Green Erin !" half closing his eyes with a look 
meant to be sentimental. 

" I have already seen much that pleases me in Irish 
scenery, but Mrs. Harvey is to shew me a good deal 
more in this neighbourhood." 

" Surely, surely ! we must all unite in striving to 
make yer stay as little tadious as possible, while the 
place is so fortunate as to retain ye !" exclaimed 
Peter. 

Rosalind answered rather drily that her kind hostess 
would find very efficient assistance, she was sure, in 
her own family. 

"Of whom," interposed Mr. McClashery, "I am proud 
to be one ! and greatly attached I am to all my dear 
cousins^ — Kate especially is quite a pet of mine, — a nice 
crature she is !" 

Rosalind could hardly suppress her indignation at 
the impudence of such an individual calling Kate his 
pet ; with a glowing face she turned resolutely to her 
neighbour On the other side and pretended not to hear 
when Peter next addressed her. 

"Corny, hand Miss Vernon those biscuits — ^where are 
your eyes, child, that you don't see what 's before you?" 
said Mrs. O'More, sharply. " Did you notice that 
Peter 1 " she added, in a whisper to Kate, "he is really 
so taken up with himself, I never saw the like, vr^ 1!dxx&\. 
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try to get rid of him, or your cousin will be frightened 
away from Rosnagarry." 

Presently the party broke up : the ladies discussed 
walks and drives, Mrs. O'More offered to drive any who 
liked in her poney-chaise, but Kate and Rosalind both 
preferred a walk after their journey. Mr. McClashery 
shewed a strong disposition to accompany them, observ- 
ing, that perhaps his arm might be useful, but Kate's 
father, without leaving him time to finish the sentence, 
gave the two ladies each an arm, and marched them 
i-apidly down the shrubbery ; the gentleman was there- 
fore obliged to follow the examples of the other guestS) 
who naturally supposing that the father and daughter 
would wish to be together a little, had disposed of them- 
selves in other directions over the extensive grounds 
l>elonging to the house. 

The seven o'clock dinner found a larger circle assem- 
bled than that of the morning, as several neighbours 
had been invited to meet the new comers. Every one 
was kindly anxious that Miss Yemen should have a 
pleasant impression of her visit, and eagerly suggested 
various excursions to the spots of most interest or 
beauty which were within reach. Many schemes were 
discussed ; some proved on sober calcidation to be quite 
unfeasable, others to be suitable only for Summer ; bat 
at last the ruins of an old abbey, picturesquely situated, 
and not more than five or six miles off, was fixed on, and 
all agreed that no objection could possibly be found to 
this plan. So an excursion was arranged for the mo^ 
row, if fine, — if not, the following day would do ; bnt 
alas! for all projects for out-door amusement in tlie 
capricious climate of Ireland ! The next day was ftoi 
fiiks; the mild April weather broke up, and was sac- 
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ceeded by a cold drizzling rain, which had every ap- 
pearance of lasting, with but short intervals, for some 
time ; and after two days of hopeless wet, all thoughts 
of an excursion were abandoned for the present. . 

" Wei], we must amuse you within doors as well as 
we can," said Mrs. O'More, resignedly, as she and Kate 
stood at the nursery window, which commanded an 
extensive view of hill and plain, now all alike shrouded 
in a dull rainy mist. "We must try to divert our- 
selves within, — that's clear ! and to help us, Katie, there 
are some more Mends coming, — the Mores of Kil- 
Croghery have written to say they would come any day 
that suited, and I returned for answer, * the sooner the 
better ;' and moreover, I told them to bring Johnny if 
ha was at home, for then I shall be obliged to want the 
room that tiresome Peter McClashery has now, — as he 
oomes uninvited, he may go when better folks want his 
place." 

" I am delighted to hear you say so, mammy, for I 
see Bose is getting quite annoyed with his obtrusive 
attentions to her, which are really absurd, you know." 

" So absurd, Katie, that he must certainly be in joke, 
— Buch an ordinary-looking creature, and without six- 
pence to depend on ! — he to think of making up to a 
beautiful English heiress ! — £ih, depend on it he is only 
joking." 

" Well, it is a joke which E.ose will be glad to have 
stopped, at any rate," said Kate; "and I was about to 
speak to you on the subject of getting rid of your self- 
invited guest ! I am duly rejoiced therefore at the 
ooming of the James Mores, though I know they come 
on purpose to abuse me." 

Kate was not mistaken in her surmise ; the expected 
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visitors arrived that afternoon, and almost their fiigt 
words were addressed to her, 

" Ah, Mrs. Harvey ! " cried Mr. James More, ahftTring 
his head at her, " what a shabby trick you played us ! 
to go and sleep at the inn, — ^that miserable scrubby 
little inn, — and our place close by!" 

^^And that after you had as good as promised to 
come," added his wife; "oh, I'm quite affi^onted, I as- 
sure you ; and Jemmy was in a towenng passion when 
he heard of it ^om the blacksmith the next morning. 
I don't know when he will forgive you !" 

" You may believe me, dear Mrs. More," said Kaie, 
" that you had a fine escape of us, for we were all tired 
and stupid, and baby was cross and not fit to be seen." 

" Sure you could have gone to bed directly,*' said Mi& 
More; " and our beds are at least as good as any they 
have at Mulcahy's grcmd hold ! — such a hovel for you 
to take Miss Vernon to ! — ^really I don't wonder Jemmy 
felt hurt, my dear, — he being a relation ^" 

Kosalind could hardly suppress a smile at the appel- 
lation of" Jemmy" bestowed by JMrs. James More upon 
her husband ; a diminutive certainly appeared ill-suited 
to him. He was a tall, florid, good-humoured looking 
man, considered very handsome by most people ; but 
Kate had always thought him too large and shambling 
to deserve the name. His wife was an amiable, and 
rather pretty little woman, who thought visiting and 
receiving visits the greatest pleasure, and also the chief 
duty of life; to fulfil this duty she too ofben neglected 
her large family of children, who were left to a third- 
rate governess and the servants, while she was paying • 
visit some twenty miles off*. Her eldest hope aooom- 
panied her this time at the special invitation of Mf8> 
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O'More, who, if she had not been quite disinterested in 
asking for Johnny's company, was at least anxious to 
make him comfortable as far as she could ; and pitying 
his forlorn look as he stood near his father, twirling 
his hat, she resolved to introduce him forthwith to her 
son, — for though the parents were often together, the 
young folks had not met since their infancy. 

Shyness is not an Irish chara<;teristic, and the young 
scions of the family of More were not therefore troubled 
with painful self-distrust, but they were (Corny espe- 
cially) aware in some degree of the equivocal position 
belonging to their age, — still young enough to be occa- 
sionally reprimanded like a child, and yet old enough 
to feel keenly every such indignity. Corny, who was 
the older of the two, had moreover a half-consciousness 
that people thought him awkward and clumsy, and his 
mother's injudicious way of telling him of his numerous 
deficiencies had the effect of increasing them. 

" Corny, do go and speak to your cousin," she now 
said, in her favourite loud whisper ; "you have not 
shaken hands with him yet, and you know he is to be 
your guest, — I hand him over to you entirely, — so 
now be smart and take him out to see the dogs, or the 
stable, or something." 

Cornelius obeyed the first injunction reluctantly 
enough, for every one was now looking at him, and he 
touched the red bony fist which Johnny extended, as if 
it had been hot iron. The second command was far 
more agreeable, — a nod, and one or two other telegra- 
phic signs passed between the young cousins, and they 
both withdrew, to the relief of their respective mothers. 

As soon as Kate could escape from the good-humoured 
but troublesome reproaches of "Jemmy ' and hiswifie^ 
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she joined BosalincL who was standing by the gloving 
peat &re. talking with Mrs. O'Hara, a sensible and pleas- 
ing-looking woman of middle age. whose society she 
found more congenial than that of any other member 
of the party. They were now talking of music 

- Oh. Kate," said Rose, " Mrs. O'Hara is so good as 
to promise me some Irish airs> — quite old ones, whidi 
very few people know, — ^they will be charming for my 
harj>: you know Irish airs are beautifully suited to a 
harp.~ 

*• They ought to be, as it was anciently our nationa! 
instrument" said Kate, "though I dare say the pic- 
turesque old harps, whose strings sounded the wild 
notes of ancient bards, were not so soft and sweet as 
your modem harp. Hose. By-the-bye, Mrs. O'Hara^ 
you used to play delightfully on the harp, I remember, 
some years ago. I hope you have not given it up, as 
thev sav married ladies alwavs do, sooner or later." 

'• I have not the excuse that many others have," re- 
plied Mrs, O'Hara, with rather a sad smile; "but if I 
have no darlings at home to occupy me, I have yet a 
gootl many things to do, so that my time is pretty weD 
filled without music." 

*•' I am quite angiy with you for saying so," said Kate^ 
" you played so nicely ! — you might find time for a 
little music now and then, I am sure." 

Kate s voice was rather raised as she said this, and 
her step-mother turned round, — 

" VHiai were you saying, Katie ? asking Mrs. O'HJBra 
why she gave up her music, was not that it? Is it 
possible you don t know how she sold her splendid Lttp 
in the famine, and would never get another sinoa I 
belie^-e she would have sold her head at that fame, it 
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any one would have bought it, and if Mr. O'Hara 
would have given his consent. I thought I had told 
you about the harp, for I know I was greatly struck 
with her goodness." 

Mrs. O'Hara blushed and looked as much ashamed 
as if she had been discovered to have been guilty of a 
&,ult; Kate therefore made a sign to her step-mother 
to drop the subject. Rosalind meantime began to ask 
Mrs. O'Hara about the present condition of the poor 
in her neighbourhood, and found her much more ready 
to talk of their wants and troubles, than of her own 
eifforts to relieve them. 

"About our place, Miss Yemon, which is sixteen 
miles jfrom Ballymore (quite in your neighbourhood, 
Mrs. Harvey), we have had the comfort of seeing 
much improvement lately, though the distress is hardly 
less than it was ; the poor people have a sore struggle to 
live, but the last few years have brought about a vast 
change in them ; many who were constantly idle, pro- 
line swearers, and altogether reprobates, have now, by 
the mercy of Grod, become s^ steady in conduct, that 
they can hardly be recognised." 

" I suspect the conversions from popeiy have some- 
thing to do with that," said Kate, "am I not right V 

" Indeed you are, they have everything to do with it ; 
when the heart is changed, and the eyes opened to see 
the truth of the Gospel, and to acknowledge the 
wretchedness of man without it, then morality and 
uprightness are sure to follow. Many of my poor 
neighbours have thus been turned from the error of 
their ways, and this consoles me for the almost hope- 
less poverty of the greater part of them, for if God 
is pleased to grant them the everlasting riches of His 
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grace, we must not murmur, though our power to 
keep them out of physical wretchedness be but small 
However, the increased industry and steadiness of 
those who have become converts, is an advantage 
which must sooner or later tell, even in worldly 
matters." 

" You live on Lord Desmond's estate, I know,' 
said Kate, "and are of course aware of his exertions 
in the good cause which interests you so deeply." 
She glanced at Rosalind as she spoke. 

"Ah, Miu Harvey! I am indeed; a better landlord, 
in the highest sense of the word, never existed." 

" Is it Lord Desmond you are speaking of?" said 
Mi><. James More, who had caught the name; "what 
a strange man he is! So dull as he keeps the old 
place, which I remember one of the gayest in the 
county, before I was married. Many is the danoe I 
have had there when I was your age. Miss Vernon," 
turning to Hosalind, "but that's all at an end now, 
his lordship is so strict ; I don't mean to say a word 
against him, you know, L am sm^e he is very good, and 
all that, only it's a pity he has such severe notions. I 
shouldn't be saying so before you though, Mrs. O'Hara, 
for I believe you are just the same!" and she added 
in a whisper to Rosalind, "INIrs. O'Hara would not 
enter a ball-room to save her life." 

Mrs. O'More now offered to shew her cousin up 
stairs, observing that she must want something after 
her long wet drive, and that some hot wine and water 
and cake awaited her in her room, Kate at the same 
time went up to her baby, and the gentlemen dispersed 
in different directions, so that Rosalind was left with 
Mrs. O'Hai'a, who sat working at the window. She 
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felt a strong desire to hear more about Lord Desmond, 
from one who was evidently acquainted with him, and 
who was unconscious of her interest in the subject, 
but a painful embarrassment prevented her from 
naming him; and her companion reverted to the sub- 
ject which Mrs. James More had introduced, and 
rather abruptly asked Rosalind's opinion about "world- 
ly amusements." 

** Such as balls, I mean, Miss Yemen, pray do tell 
me what you think of that sort of diversion ; I ob- 
served that you declined going with the Mahony's, 
when Mrs. O'More vnshed to persuade you to join 
their party at the county ball next week, but then 
your being still in mourning might have been a reason 
for that ; I should like to know what is your opinion 
about going to balls." 

"I am hardly experienced enough to have an 
opinion," said Rosalind, "but as circumstances have 
hitherto prevented my joining in that kind of thing, I 
do not intend ever to begin." 

" I rejoice to hear you say so, my dear," said Mrs. 
O'Hara, " it is a sinful amusement, indeed ! " 

" Sinful ! dear madam, is not that a rather strong 
termr' 

"If you do not hold dancing to be a sin. Miss 
Vernon, I really cannot see why you should so early 
have made up your mind to refrain from an amuse- 
ment which most young persons find so fascinating." 

" I see many disadvantages and even dangers con- 
nected with it," said Rosalind. "Late hours, pro- 
bably doubtful acquaintance, expence in dress, and 
various other things which I wish to avoid, besides 
the more important ones of temptations to frivolous 
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excitement and love of the world, to all of which I 
should be exposed in going to balls. But I do not 
expect every one to feel as I do. I know my own 
weakness, others may be better able to contend with 
such difficulties." 

" But even if they do withstand these temptations — 
which is but rarely the case — " said Mrs. O'Hara, " you 
allow that they put themselves in the way of tempta- 
tion ! However, the mere act of entering a ball-room 
is one which many of the most pious members of so- 
ciety think sinful. I own I agree with them, though 
not thinking like some excellent people I know, that 
the sin consists in the act of moving the feet to music, 
but in all the circumstances — some of which you have 
mentioned — ^which necessarily attend a ball. I wiah 
you saw it as I do, but I must all the more admire 
your courage, my dear ; for to withdraw ftom worldly 
pleasures without thinking them directly sinfiil, de- 
mands great courage at your age ;" her look uncon- 
sciously added, " and with that face!" 

"I really fear," said Rosalind ingenuously, " that you 
over-rate the sacrifice I make. The early loss of my 
mother, — then that of my father, and some other events 
still more recent, have combined to sober me sooner 
than is common, perhaps, and to give me such a senae 
of the seriousness of life, that though I can be lively 
enough and laugh with Kate or Mrs. O'More, as yoa 
have so lately seen me do, I could not endure the 
thought of taking great trouble about any mere amu«- 
ment, still less of making a business of it ; and that « 
ball is a real business to most girls, I know by what 
I have heard and seen among my own young acquaint* 
ance." 
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" But you might say the same of dining out or visit- 
ing, Miss Vemon; at least others wiU say it for you." 

" Not justly, I think ; going to visit, or even to dine 
with a friend, does not imply half the fuss of going to 
a ball, and is besides, not a mere amusement." 

"No, indeed !" ejaculated Mrs. O'Hara, with a half 
sigh. 

" It would be churlish," continued Rosalind, " to re- 
fuse occasionally associating with one's friends and 
neighbours, but we may meet them quite as often as 
civility requires, without going to balls, which indeed 
no girl goes to for the sake of politeness, I fancy, but 
to entertain herself" 

"What you say is very reasonable, I admit. Miss 
Vemon, but it would be much simpler to stop the 
whole concern at once, by declaring it to be a sin, as 
I think if you reflect, you will be inclined to regard it." 

"I cannot do so, Mrs. O'Harai I nowhere see in 
Scripture that dancing is forbidden (m siich. It seems 
to have been by no means an imlawful amusement 
among the Israelites, in fact, a kind of religious exer- 
cise on occasions of triumphant thanksgivings to the 
Almighty." 

"Yes," said Mrs. O'Hara, "but I think we may 
infer fix>m many passages in the Epistles, that it is an 
unlawfril diversion for Christians, though permitted in 
a semi-barbarous age to the Israelites, as were many 
other things which we now consider sinfiiL We find 
that all kinds of amusement which imply injmy to our 
fellow-creatures or ourselves, are forbidden in the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul ; I could give you plenty of instances, 
what do you say for example, of * revelling,' which he 
so strongly condemns, — ^is not dancing revelling?" 
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" It certainly is so generally, if not always, as we 
practise it in this age and country," said KosaHnd; 
" but I do not see that it need be so, and therefore I 
cannot think it a sin in itself; I do, however, think it 
so dangerous a pleasure as society now stands, that I 
will never partake of it myself, though I do not wish 
to judge those who think differently." 

" Is it not sinful in any Christian to partake of dan- 
gerous amusements]" said Mrs. O'Hara; "ought we 
to put oui*selves into temptation ] Do not our baptis- 
mal vows, renewed in later years, pledge us to re- 
nounce the world and its pleasures?" 

Rosalind looked puzzled for a moment. 

'*I have not thought on these subjects enough to 
dtxMde so haixi a question," she said at length. ** As 
to what amusements we are to avoid, and what we 
may take part in, no literal or minute directions are 
giviMi in the Bible vmay we not thence infer that each 
Christian is intendea to use his own judgement? (watcfa- 
iujj rt\n»fully lest his wishes should lead him astray.) 
I ortunot venture to decide what others ought to do, 
but my duty is clearly to avoid, as hr as I can, aD 
hinilon\ni\»s to my own faith, and all temptations to 
>-anity and worldliness: but others may be stroiiga 
than I am, and what is wrong for me may perhaps be 
nuuKvnt for them. I want a wider experience to 
enable me to decide this difficult question for othei^ 
though if any other girl asked my advice, I should, I 
Ih^Hovo, give it agaiust any amusement which could 
involve iH> much doubt and difficulty." 

** I dtvlaiv you are just like Lord Desmond," said 
Mrs. iVUara : "I oinild fancy I, heard him speaking— 
ho h,i^ oxaotlv thiViie ideas about the woiid and its 
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pleasures; I tell him it would answer very well to 
go on his plan of each judging for himself, if every 
one were cut out on his pattern, but that common 
kind of minds require to walk in a narrower path. 
That siUy woman called Lord Desmond strict, — but 
she is quite in the wrong I assure you, for many a 
a dispute have I had with him because he is not strict 
enough, — ^in his views, that is, — in pi-actice, no one 
could find fault with him; he is as unworldly a man 
as you ever knew ! " 

It was well for Rosalind that the position in which 
she sat prevented Mrs. O'Hara jfrom perceiving her 
heightening colour, but it was impossible for her to 
conceal the interest she felt, from betraying itself slight- 
ly in her voice, though she endeavoured to say with 
perfect indifference, "You have been long intimate I 
suppose?" 

" We were tenants of his father when he was but a 
child," replied Mrs. O'Hara ; " and my husband's father 
had held the place long before ; so we know the family 
well, for they were always friendly and courteous with 
their neighbours, even those who, Hke us, lived in a 
quiet small way." 

" Did you know Lady Desmond ?" asked Rosalind. 

" His mother 1 oh, yes ; a good and gentle creature 
she was, and still lovely when I remember her, though 
of course not youlig then." ■ 

"And was SHeve Ciillen very gay at that time, as 
Mrs. James More said ? " 

" They did not reside there, except during the last 
three years of Lady Desmond's life. Slieve Cullen be- 
longs to a part of the property that came in after the 
death of a relation who died without direct heirs ; pre- 
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vious to that the family were quite in our neighboor- 
bood, and occupied a mansion, since pulled down. But 
the Desmonds were never gay, Miss Vernon, fiur from 
it, I assiu^ you ; she, poor thing, had little taste for 
pleasure or merriment—" 

Mrs. O'Hara stopped abruptly, as if she had impru- 
dently said too much. 

E^salind felt that it was hardly discreet to pursue 
the subject further, but her interest was so powerfal, 
that she could not refrain from asking whether it was 
ill health that had made Lady Desmond shrink frtm 
gaity. 

" My dear, you will think me a gossip, if I tell you 
why Lady Desmond avoided society, but as you seem 
interested in the family, and as the individuals con- 
cenied are now no more, I do not see why I should not 
satisfy you ; after all, the tale is common enough I fear." 

" I am not so curious — " Rosalind began, but Mi& 
O'Hara stopped her apologies by beginning her story. 

" You know, I suppose," she said, " that Lady Dcb- 
mond was English ; her family was highly respectable, 
but poor, and though an only child, she was quite 
dowerless, but her parents reckoned on her makiQg 
what the world terms a good match, through her per- 
sonal attractions, which were considerable. She, how- 
ever, early formed a strong attachment to a person 
(I never heard his name) who was discouraged by 
the family on account of his want of fortune, but «s 
he had fair expectations, and both were willing to wait 
it became an understood thing at last, that in time thej 
\*vre to be made happy, though the young lady was not 
sutVored to engage herself "Well, — ^Lord Desmond, the 
Either of our present landlord, met her, and being quite 
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ignorant of all these circumstances, fell in love and pro- 
posed for her through the parents. They — selfish and 
worldly as they were — could not bear to lose a peerage 
for their daughter, with all the advantages which wealth 
and rank would bring both to her and themselves ; they 
therefore begged his lordship to wait a little, and used 
meantime, every possible means to persuade the poor 
girl, who was still imder age, to accept the offer. She 
tried to withstand their entreaties, but when a mother's 
sacred influence is used in such a cause, unhallowed 
though it be, it rarely fails of success, — ^at least where 
the victim is very young and her disposition gentle. 
I have even heard that the parents allowed reports to 
be brought to her about the absent one, which they 
must have known to be false, but how this really was 
I am not certain ; at any rate she yielded at last, and 
in doing so made three persons miserable, instead of 
two happy, as a marriage ought to do. 

" The lover went to India in despair, and I suppose 
recovered in time. I have heard that he came home 
many years after, very rich, and finally married. Lord 
Desmond was more to be pitied. He was a lively- 
tempered, warm-hearted Irishman, — one who deserved 
to be loved heartily, and whose. gentlemanlike manners 
and cultivated mind might have satisfied the most fasti- 
dious Englishwoman (pray excuse my sauciness. Miss 
Vernon). Well, poor man, his peace was quite broken 
up, by seeing his wife unhappy without being able to 
guess the cause. He soon found indeed that he did not 
possess her confidence, but all the rest was a sad mys- 
tery for years. Their son was a source of mutual com- 
fort; but she continued very wretched, for when her 
eyes were opened (which was pretty soon, I believe) to 
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a sense of the fault she had committed, in marrying one 
man while she preferred another, — and thus involving 
herself in a life of deception, — she was so overwhehned 
with bitter self-reproach, that she lived only to mourn 
over her sin ; and though she never failed in the gen- 
tle and humble performance of all the duties of har 
station, you cannot wonder that she mixed as little as 
possible in society, and made her health a plea for re- 
tirement." 

" And how did it all end V asked Kosalind. 

"In the best way possible," replied Mrs. O'Haia. 
" Lady Desmond saw at length that remorse is not re- 
pentance ; in short, her heart was changed, — she became 
a real, instead of a nominal. Christian, — and taking 
upon her *a yoke' more easy to bear, found rest to her 
souL She had, I believe, a full explanation -with her 
husband, and from that time they lived in harmony 
together. He became by degrees more serious in hifi 
views, and it was e^ddent to their friends that their 
domestic life was anything but unhappy. She, however, 
did not live more than three years after she had found 
peace. There is a sweet picture of her at Slieve Cullen, 
taken long before I saw her : it was said to be a capital 
portrait. George — I mean Lord Desmond, — (having 
known him as a boy I forget myself sometimes) often 
reminds me of that picture ; though not so handsome^ 
he has still the same broad forehead, and the same brown 
hair, and the features are like, — but there's a differenoe 
too; — she had a look of timid indecision, very unlike 
her son's calm, resolved expression, and stedfast eye!" 

Mrs. 0'Hai*a went on to describe the old-fashioned 
dress of the picture, and to dilate upon its merits, for 
she was an ai-tist herself and loved the subject; but 
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Rosalind no longer heard her, having fallen into a re- 
verie ; she had covered her eyes with her hand, and was 
trying to recall Lord Desmond's image distinctly to her 
memory. Her companion at length ceased speaking, 
and not seeing Rosalind's face, imagined that she had 
become weary of chatting, and had fallen asleep (it was 
getting dusk). Presently she was convinced of her 
mistake however; for poor Rosalind, totally oblivious of 
her existence, ejaculated, half aloud, — 

" Yes ! he did look as if he could not deceive ! He 
must be true after all !" 

"Deceive!" repeated Mrs. O'Hara, in amazement"; 
'* whom did Lord Desmond ever deceive, my dear ? 
What can you mean V 

Rosalind, thoroughly roused from her fit of absence, 
stammered an unintelligible reply, and hastily left the 
room, her retreat being covered by the welcome sound 
of the dressing bell. Without an instant's delay she 
flew to Kate, whom she found tranquilly combing her 
hair at the glass. 

" My dear Rose I what has happened 1 do tell me, I 
am quite frightened," she exclaimed. 

"There is no need, Kate, — nothing is the matter, 
except that I am a fool." 

KAte could not help laughing, as she replied, — 

" Dear Rose, if that were true I might well be fright- 
ened, but I am dying to know what you have done so 
very foolish, — why your face is burning, I declare ! — 
don't let that tear fall on your cheek, or it will escape 
in steam ! Nay, my own Rose, I won't plague you, 
only do tell me." 

Rosalind now repeated briefly what had passed in the 
drawing-room. 
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" "NVelL" said Kate, seizing her comb again, " I must 

make haste and get a word with Mrs. O'Hara before 

dinner, if possible ; you know she is always down first" 

'• But, deaivst Kate, what are you going to do ? not 

t<» tell her all my history, I beg.'' 

- 1 will only tell the barest outline conceivable of the 
iXiso, without naming you or any one, except Lord Des- 
mond : she may think it is a Mend for whom you are 
iutorestod ; at any rate she will not gossip, I am sure.' 
Rosalind agreed to this ; she could not but allow 
tliat Mrs. O'Hara would certainly form her own con- 
iev'tures, if left to herself 

She did form them, however, in spite of Kate's cir- 
cumsi^e\.*tion, and settled with herself that Miss Vemon 
\fc-sis the yoimg lady in question ; but she kept it to Imt 
o\ni mind, only telling Mrs. Harvey that she miglit 
dejK'nd on her not gossiping about Lord Desmond's 
a*!:iii*s. 

*• I have," said she, *• been perhaps too communicative 
alH.mt his family history with your cousin ; but I assure 
you I made an exception in respect of her, because I am 
ivi-tain she is trustworthy. But, my dear Mrs. Harvey, 
one thing I must say. — pray convey to your, — ^to Miss 
Vernon's friend, the testimony of one who has known 
Lonl Desmond longer than she can have done, — iii&t 
he never yet committed a deceitftd action, and that he 
is quite incapable of falsehood Believe what you will, 
— mistakes — perhaps ti-eachery, but not in hitn, — ovij 
wait, and an explanation will come !" 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 



AN ADVENTURE IN A BOG. 



Nearly a week had passed since the arrival of the 
party fix)m Ballymore, during which the weather had 
continued cold and rainy, with but few and short inter- 
vals; now, however, that their visit was drawing to a 
close, the sun came out with unusual brightness, and 
the group which assembled round the breakfast-table 
agreed that it was a real perfect Spring day. 

" Or rather," interposed Colonel Harvey, as he joined 
them, " a fabulously fine day, for we have not many 
such in Spring, except in the imaginations of poets." 

" My dear Frederick," cried his wife, " do make haste 
and read your letters, that we may learn whether we 
shall have to go to-day or to-morrow, or when. I want 
so much to let Rose see something of this lovely neigh- 
bourhood if we can. If we have to return home to- 
day, just as the weather has taken up, it will be too 
provoking!" 

Mrs. O'More vainly endeavoured to persuade Kate 
that she and her cousin might remain for a few days 
without the colonel ; but her arguments were soon in- 
terrupted by his turning roimd and saying, " We must 
go to-morrow, Katie, so make the most of to-day ! " and 
in a moment he was again absorbed in his letters, while 
the ladies eagerly discussed walks, rides, and drives. It 
was at length agreed that the abbey ruins were the 
most attainable of all the pretty thing^a \j\\)\i\i\ \«bl J| 



\ 
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iLilesw acJ the Lmt of the hoTise at once proceeded to 
niiike her amuigenient* with the promptitude iPirorthy 
>.*t' a general aWat to start on a campaign. 

" The moss of the abhey woidd be damp after all the 
rain-'' she said, -but there are plenty of waterproof 
L'luaks to sit ui»jn. and every one must have thick shoes; 
and Corny, you needn't touch that cold fowl," added she, 
cafrtiug a sharp glance round the breakfiist-table;, '^ fat 
we will want it to accompany us in the Itmch basket, 
so don't cut it, child ; and, by the way, if you want to 
go with us, you must ride the Galway pony, — and yoor 
cousin can have the other, — ^there will be no room in 
the cars for votL" 

Corny was well content with this prospect ; for, 
though to ride a rough, half-trained, and very stiibboni 
pony was not so much to his taste as hanging haaibf 
on the side of a car, it was much better than being left 
behind. His mother indeed so far modified her plan as 
to offer to "squeeze" Johnny into one of the cara^ if 
Mrs. James More were afraid of his riding one of the 
new ponies ; at the same time apologizing for not offer- 
ing one of the other horses, on the plea that her hus- 
band did not like trusting them to young folk; besides 
that the road to the abbey was very bad. James More 
laughed at his cousin for thinking his boy was too nice 
to ride a half-trained colt ; but as the refractory nature 
of the steeds made it probable that they would not keep 
up with the cars, it was agreed that Corny and Johnnj 
had better start as soon as possible, and they aoooid- 
ingly hurried away before the rest of the party had 
finished breakfast. 

While the final preparations were being made by 
Mrs. O'More and t\vft gjeafclemen, Kate sent for her 
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baby, who usually made his appearance about this time, 
if not asleep ; the ladies were clustered about the young 
mother, making remarks on the promising appearance 
of her little treasure, or chirruping to win a smile 
from him, when the group was suddenly interrupted by 
a loud knock at the door, followed by the red head of 
Peter McClashery. 

" Good momin', good momin', ladies ! " he exclaimed, 
smiling from ear to ear, " I *m quite in luck to find ye 
all here ! — so long since we met, — I declare, I wouldn't 
have survived the separation much longer ! Is that the 
little son, Mrs. Harvey, dear? — a fine young creature, 
sure !" attempting, as he spoke, to bestow a kiss on the 
child, but only succeeding in making him cry. 

Of course Kate's good graces, had he ever possessed 
them, were lost to him, but, nothing daunted, he 
turned to Rosalind, — 

" Well, Miss Vernon, how did you conthrive to sup- 
port existence at all during this long week of deplorable 
and lamentable weather ? But sure I need not ask, yer 
looks proclaim ye to be in the enjoyment of health. 
Ah, Miss Vernon," he continued, trying to look senti- 
mental, "pardon me solicitude!" 

Kosalind interrupted the sigh which wound up this 
speech, by drily remarking that she had not found 
the week long; and before Peter had time to begin 
another, Mrs. O'More came and hurried the ladies 
away to dress. " We are just going out for a drive, 
Peter," said she coolly, "so you will excuse our leaving 
you." 

"Ah thin, don't be making ceremony with me, Mrs. 
O'More, — me, yer own relation!" 

" Well, to speak plainly then," said she, taking him 
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ic lis w^rrL -I hariiT szi'i-w irtiv you came at this 
a>-*ir. j:a ire "i.:!: !;ix lor csn^sLkia&t. and too early for 



• 1"1 •cL jr lirw h wis^ Mrsw CMoie darlm' — 

I 3iec C' nLtri-ii^ 4z^«i iLe •xrser buy ttat is stopping 
jier?*. iLvc: !!;iI>dz.-V«rr sn-.t. lidiag away on the new 
~»:ii:c^. I vjii ;ia^ \}W^^z a >ci»iL 'where aie ye 
X"iz.«i.' faT> !:*«:• zhtr BtkHv^ea rains.' saTS they, 
-io wrii zhikz I ':2L-:;i^b.* I'd leam if the ladies were not 
io«:c* a.: f.tloTr. in.i after a little conTersation with 
lie '-•-'T'^ I "".AT^e rr ne mind to join the happy party, 
iz.«i I"T1 ce vc sr^^r Ti5e to ye alL fot I know the place, 
Az.'i ill ris resiii^e:? 1 

"^ Ri* ^Is&e "flippy p^i^rty jcit fill the two cars," said 
Mrs O M:r«. aalf lio^ainz. half angiy at his forward- 
::.es5> : ** ^^ I fear you cannot join thenL~ 

- Svire Coosii: Gerald will lend me his horse,* said 
Ti'cer. is^jinuariL-^Iy : he wTis fond of applying Christiaii 
:^:iLe?> ro all wiii whom he claimed relationship, even 
ii' <uv'h auiiiiiariry hid never been enconraged, bnt he 
viivi nx venture t..^ give Mr. O'More his name, except 
b^Mrid his back. 

*• My hTi>band seldom lends his horse," said the lady, 
~ iu cjot* there are only two persons to whom he ever 
vkv5> lend him. so if you are bent on going to the 
ruius^ you really must walk. I'm sorry you are 
disappointed Peter, but you know, when people come 
unasked " 

*"0h, dont mention it, Mrs. O'More, dear," said 
Peter, with a resigned expres^on; and nodding and 
i^riuuiug as usual, he disappeared, leading the good 
ladv much relieved at his departiue. 

The party now assembled again, and Colonel Har- 
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vey's car, which came up first, drove off merrily with 
its load ; the other was soon filled, but what was Mrs. 
O'More's dismay, when instead of her faithful Michael, 
she beheld Mr. McClashery in the driver's seat I 
with a triumphant look he explained, that being a 
capital driver, he would have the honour of taking 
his dear cousins and their fair friend, to the Abbey 
ruins. 

"I'm very nervous, I don't think I can allow this 
arrangement," said Mrs. O'More, " I am so used to 
Mick's driving, and I really am very nervous!" No 
one who knew her could be deceived by this feint, 
every one was aware that she was perfectly fearless, 
and had often been driven by her son Corny, and even 
by the schoolboy Frank, so that her husband could not 
support her on the plea of nervousness, but he said 
they all preferred being driven by the man they were 
used to, — that the road was bad, — and in short, gave 
Peter pretty clearly to understand that his company 
could be dispensed with, but he was unable to preserve 
a sufficiently grave countenance to give weight to his 
objections. 

" Ah now, Peter, get down directly, you queer crea- 
ture!" he exclaimed, trying not to laugh out loud. 
** I know you a long time, but I know Mick a great 
deal longer, and I'd sooner trust myself to his driving 
than yours ; besides, Miss Yemon is new to oui* 
native vehicle, and must be driven very steadily." 

"And where will ye find a steadier driver in all 
Ireland than meself?" cried the undaunted Peter, 
fimacking his whip. 

"Ah, Peter, you are obliged to stand up for yourself, 
because not one of the ladies will stand up for you 1" 
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-Aid ^fr. O'MorD : - when did you take your last dip in 
till* ShaniKHi. pray?" 

•• Don't K" losing time joking and prating," exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Colore, " but let Michael get up at once." 

Michael howeAvr. to his mistress's great annoyance, 

tot^k Mr. McClasheiy's part, and extolled his driving 

highly, either heciuise he wished to stay at home and 

smoke, or because Peter was a favourite (as indeed he 

gent-rally va:> with the men-servants of his friends' 

establishments, on account of his cutting jokes with 

them, and never making a fuss about having his boots 

cleaiitnl) ; so Mr. and Mrs. O'More were fairly talked 

down at last or rather gave in, to avoid losing more 

time in discussion; Peter took instant advantage of 

their extorted consent, and whipping his horse smartly, 

they dnn-e off, and Mrs. O'More submitted to fiite. 

The foot "^Tus that Peter had learnt by catechising 
the s(^r\-ants, that Miss Yemon was to leave Eosna- 
gaiT\- on the following day, she would therefore be 
<]iiito out of his reach imless he could make a favour- 
ablo imjm^<don on this her last day, and his comfortable 
o]iini*>n of himself made him by no means hopeless of 
the n'i?i:lt. now that he had attained his object of ac- 
<\Mn]>anyinj: the i>arty. 

For the lii-st mile or two, the road was good, and 
Mr. ^^iK^lashory kept turning roimd to talk to the 
lft»ii(\<, I'Ut AS oft*>n a* he did so, Mr. O'More called him 
t.^ oTv^^r. "C'^onu^ oiMue, Peter, mind your horsey or 
wr'll aW W in the dit<^h,'' he would say, as oilen as the 
s«\f-i\-»V4Stitut<Hi driver neglected his duty. 

]^^r; w '^'^I'C hown^ver, the road became rough, and 
m>is ti\>q«ent2> on^SM\i by small streams, which the 
T^iT)^ Wi r.«iiio fuller than usual at this season; 
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now the indifferent driving of their charioteer became 

• 

manifest to the whole party ; Mr. O'More was as 
uneasy for his horse as the ladies were for their 
lives; Rosalind in particular, who had not been long 
enough in Ireland to get accuiitomed to jaunting cars; 
and she became quite frightened as the jolting in- 
creased. At last, when a tremendous lurch to one side 
threatened to overturn them all, she could bear it no 
longer, but entreated them to stop and let her walk 
the rest of the way. 

"Is it to walk over the stones and through the water 
there V* cried Peter, "Ah thin, Miss Yemon dear, don t 
think of such a thing! sure well go as asy as ye like !" 
and he touched the horse with his whip as he spoke. 

"Pray, Mrs. O'More, stop him!" exclaimed Rosalind, 
as the horse began floundering through the stream 
which though shallow, was lined with stones of every 
size and shape, and of which the " best driver in Ire- 
land," as he styled himself, appeared to have chosen the 
deepest part to cross. When, however, he saw that the 
lady was really alarmed and not merely pretending to 
be so, as he at first imagined, he stopped at once, and 
she descended, followed by the rest of the party. They 
scrambled up the bank by the road-side, along which 
they managed to walk, till they met a countryman who 
told them of a short cut which would bring them to the 
abbey ruins in a quarter of an hour. This was only 
practicable for walkers, so the driver was leffc to pursue 
his way alone. 

Colonel Harvey's car had arrived some time, and 
Kate was established with her sketch-book, when Rosa- 
lind and Mrs. O'More with the gentlemen of their party 
reached the place of meeting. 
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"How beautiful is the view you have chosen, Kate!" 
exclaimed her cousin, leaning over her to inspect the 
progress of her drawing, "but I wish you had your 
colours here ; do try and remember that lovely gleam 
of sunshine which is lighting up the old archway and 
tinging the mountain-side." 

"I will do my best, dear Rose, and you shall assist 
me with your recollections when we are at home, but 
now I want you to go over the ruins, and Frederick 
also; wiU you shew them what is best worth seeing, 
mammy?" 

"My dear, I am going to stop with you, but James 
More knows the place better than I do, so make haste 
all of you," she added turning to the others, "for I see 
our i)recious relative fastening the car-horse to a tree 
just below us, and he will be here directly." 

This news made every one, but especially Kosalind, 
very light of foot ; as soon as they were gone, Mrs. 
O'More related the story of Mr. McClashery and the 
servant whose place he had assumed : — "I know why 
he was so bent on coming," she said in conclusion, "he 
wants to plague your cousin with his vulgar obtrusive 
attentions; but I'll be a match for him. He prevented 
me from taking Michael, so I will make him useful, as 
far as so awkward a creature can be useful" 

"And at least you mean to work him hard!" said 
said Kate, laughing at her step-mother's revenge; as 
she spoke, the person in question appeared scrambling 
up the steep bank on which she was sitting. 

"Ah thin, Mrs. Harvey, is it you all alone 1" said he, 
as he caught sight of her. 

"Not exactly alone," she replied, pointing to Mrs. 
O'More, who stood a little behind her. 
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"Why, Mrs. O'More dear, what was I thinking of 
to pass you over! sure you are not so small but one 
can see ye without spectacles! ha, ha, ha! And where 's 
the rest of our friends'?" 

"Not far off," said Mrs. O'More, "but before you join 
them, I must request you to fetch the lunch basket from 
the car, and then to get the cloaks for the ladies to sit 
upon, and so on; — as you deprived me of Mick's ser- 
vices, I make no apology for demanding your assistance, 
my dear cousin!" (she never addressed him as "cousin," 
except when she had him in her power arid was about 
to make use of that power) he looked half troubled, 
half pleased, but her authoritative manner was not to 
be resisted, so he fell to work under her directions, and 
she took care to keep him well employed till the ex- 
ploring party returned. 

When the refreshment was over, and they again dis- 
persed, she detained Peter to assist her and Corny in 
putting back the cloaks and other articles, but after 
that, her power ceased for a time, and she was obliged 
to let him depart (in search of Ex)salind, as she ftdly 
believed). She consoled herself by arranging that her 
son should drive the car home and give up his steed to 
Mr. McClashery. 

Rosalind and Kate were meantime enjoying a ram- 
ble together ; they had got in advance of their com- 
panions, and were now approaching a narrow slip of 
bog which skirted the nearest mountaiu for some 
distance, and on which Rosalind hoped to find some 
flowers in blow that might be new to her. Large 
masses of rock, interspersed with bushes, were thrown 
about on the broken ground over which they were 
walking, as if flimg by the hand of some giant, so that 
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they were soon hidden firom the view of the rest of the 
party. 

" I wish I hail taken my sketch here," said Kate, pre- 
sently, - 1 really think one has a prettier Tiew of the 
ruins, and the mountains certainly look grander than 
from the spot where I was." 

"Why not take another?" said Roealind, "you draw 
so quickly, and this rock affords a nice dry seat ; now 
while you are sketching I will go to the edge of that 
bog and look for flowers." 

"Pray take care, and don't venture far on the hog 
alone, Rose, — keep on the firm ground, pray!" cried 
Kate, raising her voice as Rosalind tripped away. 

She had not proceeded very far, however, when she 
perceived 3Ir. McClashery approaching her, and as she 
did not feel inclined to accept his assistance in gather- 
ing flowers, she resolved to return to Kate without ap- 
pearing to have seen him. To do this and yet avoid cross- 
ing his path, it was necessary to go through a part of 
the bog instead of round it, as she had at first intended. 
Kate's warning was forgotten, and with the fearlessness 
of ignorance, she set forth on a tolerably firm bit of 
ground, but before long she got her feet quite wet with 
the moisture which oozed out, as fix)m a sponge, where- 
ever she trod. At last she stepjjed on a beautifully green 
spot which she thought must be quite secure, — ^but it 
was fortunate that she had only trusted one foot to its 
treacherous surface, — it was a quaking bog ! A gush 
of black mud instantly streamed over the emerald ve^ 
dure which had deceived her, and it was with great 
difficulty that she succeeded in drawing back her foot, 
drenched above the ancle, to the tufb of heath occupied 
by the other. She had scarcely taken breath after this 
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narrow escape, when she perceived that she was not yet 
safe, for that the spot on which she stood was begining 
slowly, but decidedly, to sink as her weight pressed it 
down. 

Mr. McClashery was not very far off, and answered 
her call for help, but he did not immediately plunge 
into the bog to rescue her, he paused for a moment to 
consider (a thing he rarely did), how he might best ob- 
tain the honour and glory of saving the fair lady, with- 
•out running much risk himself, — but while he paused, 
the opportimity was lost. A barefooted urchin, who 
was playing at a short distance, heard the cry, and see- 
ing the lady's situation, bounded swiftly over the space 
that divided them, reached her his hand and placed her 
in comparative safety in a moment. Rosalind began to 
thank her young preserver, but he shook his head, and 
saying something in Irish, as she supposed, pulled at 
her hand to urge her not to stand still on such soft 
ground, then signing to her to step exactly where he 
stepped, the little bog-trotter sprang lightly over the 
yielding surface, choosing the firmest spots by a sort 
of instinct, common to those who are familiar with 
bogs from their earliest infancy. In less time than it 
takes to relate the adventure, Rosalind stood again on 
dry ground, which her foot had scarcely touched, when 
her hand was seized by Peter, who eagerly proffered 
his now superfluous help. 

" Let me have the felicity of assisting you. Miss Ver- 
non ! Ah, could ye but know what have been me feel- 
ings during yer danger ! I was coming round to point 
out to ye a safe and asy path on the other side 
yonder, but terror made ye in such desperate haste, — 
and no wonder!" 
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hardly in a condition to go home, till I have dried my- 
self a little ; do you think there may be a fire in one 
of those poor cabins I see yonder ]" 

" Not a doubt of it,"* said ^Ir. O'More, " this bog sup- 
plies fuel for the trouble of cutting it, and wretched as 
they are in all other respects, the poor bog-trotters 
have at least that advantage. But, my dear Kosalind, 
you must have been venturing too hr on tbat treacher- 
ous ground ; how was it you fell in ?" 

" I did not exactly /aU into it," said she, laugh- 
ing, "but I went further than was prudent, and got 
upon a deceitful quaking bog, and should certainly have 
fallen in, and been drowned or suffocated, but for a 
little boy who came to my assistance." 

" I had also the happiness of coming to Miss Ver- 
non's aid," interposed Peter, simpering. 

" ]Mr. O'More looked at Ex)salind with a significant 
smile ; " come now, my dear, let us hurry on to the 
cabin there, and meantime Peter will just go on to 
Kate, and tell her where you are ; there's a fellow, 
now," he added, as Peter reluctantly quitted them, 
" who never knows when he is beaten. I fear, Bose, 
you think that we Irish are the most impudent brazen- 
faced set in the world, eh ] " 

" I certainly don't take your cousin Peter as a /air 
specimen of your countrymen," said she. 

"No, he's a red specimen," said Mr. O'More; "it 
may be hoped, therefore, that some of us are not more 
like him in mind than we are in person. But here we 
are at the bog palace^ and I must see what Irish I can 
remember, for I believe these good folk do not under- 
Htand three words of English." 

I^osaliud waa prev^utly seated by a fire, which the 
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good-natured occupants of the hovel heaped with fresh 
turf for her behefit, while the ragged wild-looking chil- 
dren assisted in drying her shoes and dress. 

Meanwhile Peter had rejoined the rest of the party, 
and was telling them the story in his own way. 

"We have been in 4;he hoith of disthress, me dear 
friends!" cried he; "Miss Yemon rashly adventured 
herself on the bog, and unfortunately fell into great 
danger." 

"What, — ^whatl" exclaimed Kate, "speak, — tell us 
what has happened at once ! " 

"Do not alarm yerself, Mrs. Harvey dear, our lovely 
friend is in safety; she slipped into one of those terrible 
awkward holes of which ye have aU heard ; but happily 
I was not far away, and may flatter meself, that I had 
the felicity of being serviceable in some small degree, 
in short as I told ye, Mrs. Harvey, the dear crature is 
in security, I rejoice to say." 

He had scarcely finished his speech, when Kate be- 
gan running down the slope, towards the nearest cabin 
where she easily conjectured Rosalind and Mr. O'More 
would be found. 

" So, my poor Eose ! " she cried as she entered, " you 
have had the double misfortune of getting into the bog 
and being rescued by your detestable admirer ! It was 
luck he did not deserve, and with such a feather in his 
cap he will be quite imbearable." 

"If you would let Hose, speak," said Mr. O'More, 
"you would hear that Mr. Peter had not the honour of 
helping her out of this scrape (if I may be allowed 
such an expression for a young lady's adventure) — ste is 
indebted to this yoimg squire," he continued, pointing 
to one of the ragged children of their hostess, "fot iVife 
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timely aid, which your charming cousin would have 
gladly given, I dare say, had he been quick enough." 

"Well, I am delighted to hear it!" said Kate, giving 
the boy a six-pence to mark her esteem, as she de- 
claimed; "but fitncy that man's impudence, papa! he is 
telling them all that he was Rosalind's champion." 

"Why, he was standing watching me all the time," 
said Kosalind ; "he tried the bog indeed once or twice, 
but finding the ground soft, he had not courage for the 
plunge. When I got on terra firma again, he was ready 
enough to help, indeed, — I wish," she added, in a whis- 
per to Kate, "I could contrive to keep out of his way." 

"Yes, yes, I understand," said Kate, "tiresome crea- 
ture! but see what it is to be an heiress, my dear!" 

"Here come the cars, I see," said Mr. O'More, look- 
ing out at the door, "are you nearly ready, Bosalind) 
for it is time we were setting out home." 

"Quite ready," answered Rosalind, "at least I will 
only delay till I have rewarded this good woman for 
her trouble." 

They left the cabin, amid showers of blessings in 
Irish from the poor family, who might be excused if 
they secretly wished, not only that the yoxmg lady 
might soon come that way again, but even that die 
might slip into a bog-hole. 

Mr. McClashery was not very well pleased on find- 
ing that Mr. O'More intended driving his own ctf 
home himself and that Johnny was admitted into it on 
the plea of fatigue, so that nothing was left for \am, 
but to ride one of the rough ponies* In vain he tried 
to keep up with the cars, — ^in vain he whipped and 
urged it on, the creature only shook its thick niane, 
and proceeded at its own pace. Peter and his com- 
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panion Corny, did not tljierefore reach home till the 
rest of the party had done dinner and were assembled 
in the dra^g-room. 

This was a fresh disappointment to Peter, but he 
was not easily daunted, and he consoled himself by 
hurrying over the dinner which had been kept for the 
late-comers, and as soon as it was over, and Corny had 
left him, he sent a message that some one wished to speak 
with MissYemon for a minute in the dining-room, 
charging the servant to convey the request in a whis- 
per. He thought Ex)salind would imagine it to be 
some poor person, and that her charitable disposition 
would induce her to leave the drawing-room, and so 
afford him an opportimity of speaking with her, which 
he flattered himself was all that was required for the 
success of his bold hopes. 

The servant, however, foimd it impossible to get near 
enough to Miss Yemon to whisper, as he had been de- 
sired, he therefore delivered the message aloud. 

"Who is the person 1 " said Mrs. O'More, quickly. 

"I was bid not say, ma'am." 

"But I desire you to tell me directly, Tom, and / 
am your mistress, not this unknown person." 

"It's Mr..McClashery, ma'am." 

"Oh, very well, Tom, you may go. Now isn't this 
top great impudence?" she added aside to her husband, 
"you may guess what's in the wind, — but think of his 
daring to send for E.osalind!" 

"It is too bad," said Mr. O'More, "I should be very 
angiy, only I can't help laughing at the bare notion of 
such a husband for Hose! I'll go and give him his 
answer at once." 

"No no, Gerald," interposed Mrs. O'More ; "you had 
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^tter trust me with the business ; — Rosalind," she whis- 
|)ered, "I shall manage it best." 

"I give you ca/rte blcmche, dear Mrs. CMore," said 
Rosalind, turning again to the piano which she had 
quitt(xl on the entrance of the servant. 

The lady slipped quietly out, leaving her guests to 
tlieir music, while she repaired to the dining-roonL 

"Is it you then?" exclaimed Peter in undisguised 
disa})])ointment, as she entered. 

"It is; I am deputed by Miss Vernon to hear wha^ 
you have to say. I suspect you have the boldness, 
Peter, to think of addressiug Miss Vernon." 

**Suro, Mrs. O'More dear, it's no crime to admire and 
adore a lady so beautiful ^ 

** And rich," interrupted Mrs. O'More. 

" Ah ! what do ye take me for, that ye suspect azid 
tUKTuso me of such maneness?" cried he, indignantly. 

" For a lioOT man, Pet«r, and certainly for a veary 
pivsuuiptuous one also!" 

"Ah thin, ye forget entirely what expectations I 
have ! sui*e I have a claim on the barony of Ologhlaniy 
tuid in comparison with that. Miss Vernon's smaU 
trifle of })i'operty " 

" Is of no im})ortance I dare say," said Mrs. O'More^ 
"but yoti see there are fLfbeen other claimants to the said 
bai-ouy, and wo all know you have just as much chance 
of obtaining it, as I have of getting the empire of 
China, — while Miss Vernon's smaU property is all 'to 
the fore ' as w« say." 

" Believe me, Mrs. O'More, it's not that ! it is tint 
she is a rare crature, — ah, don't be hindering me fron 
trying mo luck ! " 

" I do not hinder you fix)m making auy ofiers yoa lile, 
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Peter, but it is fair to warn you that I am commis- 
sioned to refuse them all. It is not your want of 
fortune alone that renders you altogether an imsuit- 
able match for Miss Yemon; in every way you are 
imfitted for her, and I wonder you had not sense to 
see that you had no chance whatever." 

"Ah, Mrs. O'More darlin', its not equality that's 
wanted in marriage, ye know; sure she'll not renounce 
me without hearing me speak for meself ! in considera- 
tion of me wounded feelings '' 



"In consideration of her feelings, Peter, I have 
^vised her, and so has my husband, to spare a meet- 
ing, which would be quite useless. You must be aware 
that your pretensions are utterly absurd, and I can 
assure you that you will only make yourself a laugh- 
ing stock to everybody, if you don't drop the matter 
at once." So saying, Mrs. O'More left the room, 
while Peter enunciating a deep grunt, which was 
meant for a groan, covered his face with his hands ; 
when he removed them, he decided on taking his leave 
and retreating to his home. 

" I have no pity for any one so thoroughly merce- 
nary," said Kate, when her step-mother related the 
scene to her and Rosalind. "One has a right to 
laugh at the absurdities which proceed fix)m conceit 
and impertinence." 

"Wait till your father hears about the barony of 
Cloghlara, Katie," said Mrs. O'More, "he will give 
the foolish creature no peace with laughing at him, 
for a week to come at least. Well, Rosalind dear, all 
Irishmen are not like him^ thank Heaven; may be, 
there are some worth liking and worth pitying some- 
where; — poor Lord Desmond, — ah, well!" and check- 
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ing herself at a look from Kate, Mrs. O'More walked 
away from the sofa on which the two cousins were 
seated. 

" Rose," said Kate, presently, " I think what yoa 
have learned from Mrs. O'Hara, must have a little 
altered your opinion of that individnaL" 

'' Nay, Kate, I did not wait for that ; I mean, that 
ever since my opinion of the Foresters has been 
shaken, and I have begun to doubt their truthfrdness, 
I have felt that the story of the picture was probably 
exaggerated, and that I have done him injustice.** 

" Dear Bose, how glad I am to hear you say this ! 
But still, I am sure Mrs. 0*Hara*s unconscious testi- 
mony in his feivour, must have had weight with you; 
I call it unconscious, because she was not aware of his 
interest in you, and yet more valuable is the testimony 
of the poor inhabitants of Reganstown, whom I was 
telling you about the other day." 

"I am not unmoved by all this, I assure you, Kate,** 
said Rosalind, her eyes filling with tears ; *' I am be- 
ginning to reproa<3h myself with having been too 
hasty in believing my new friend's assertions, and 
trusting her so frdly, and though I do not know yet 
who is right and who is wrong, I do recall things 
which escaped me at the time, and which make me 
think that he deserved to be trusted. But oh, Kate ! 
if it should prove so, how much to blame I must be!** 

" I don't feel certain that it is you who will deserve 
the blame in that case," said Kate; " but look, dearest, 
they are breaking up, and we shall have to start early 
to-morrow, so we must take leave of everybody, except 
papa, to-night." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BETTER A LOST FRIEND THAN A FALSE ONE. 

« 

The party, on their return to Ballymore, found a 
number of letters awaiting them. Amongst others, 
one for Elosalind appeared on the hall table, bearing 
the Desmond crest. She recognised it instantly, and 
carried the letter to her room to read in solitude, 
scarcely able as she hurried up stairs to form a con- 
jecture as to its contents. It was dated London, and 
with no small astonishment she read as follows ; — 

"I address you, Rosalind, for the last time ! My 
former letters you have not noticed, probably not even 
read, — ^but this you must read. Think not that I mean 
either to reproach you or to lament over myself; I 
only write to absolve you from the promise (which 
still binds you for some months) to enter into no en- 
gagement with another. 

" While a shadow of hope remained to me, I clung 
to it fondly, and once I had thought that you were 
beginning to look favourably on me; but this is folly, 
I am now convinced, by proofs too strong to be 
resisted, that it is your promise alone that prevents 
your being absolutely engaged to Mr. Forester. Let 
not that be a hinderance, — ^you are now free! — ^but, 
Rosalind, do not be hasty in fixing your fate irretriev- 
ably, let me not have the two-fold grief of seeing 
my own hopes blighted, and knowing you unhappy 
in the folfilment of yours! wait till you know these 
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F':«rest«&r* ben^r, ere yon trust yourself entirely t. 

^ I: is &s a friend, not as a riTaL, that I speak ; all is 
ovfr rV.>r mv%lL — ^I kave England to-morrow, and do 
I. .X cTrn know where I shall go ; I ask for no answer 
\k ihis^. — h wvKild be needless pain to both. You have 
n^Tcf known how I loved tou, so you cannot con- 
c*r:v-e the fcnig^zle it has ooet me to bear as a Chris- 
^ijji c<i^t. the disappointment of my hopes for earthly 
L&^ -ciness : bat yoor tender heart will incline you, I 
;Li:i s;:Lre. to grant my last request, and attend to my 
U>s wuming! Be on your guard with the Forestos^ 
^ki: A i> not pledge your word, till you know the past 
Livery of tiKx&e who are now so dear to you. It is 
L&ri :o bid one so young and confiding, to be 809- 
r:cS:<:^ bat oh. Bcsalind. if you do not listen to me 
HOW. tlie wond will soon teach you this cruel lessoii, 
thv>ai*L [^rhapoL too late for your peace ! There is a 
{xa<v, howy»ver. which the world cannot deprive us oi, 
izut this iijky be yours thn^ugh life and to eternity, is 
the f rsyrt" of your sincere fiiend, 

" Desmoxd." 

Koisal:r.d sat l<nig with this letter in her hand, 
'.x^.^zv 5he could rouse herself to seek Kate, whose 
syr:::|«rhy she yet much needed. Pkinful thoughts 
v*:&£a.<^ crowding into her mind, and displacing some 
yUu$itx^ ideas which had lately been taking a firmer 
rvv^ th»u she was aware ct Now that all seemed 
v'wr. she b:4t what she was losing; her stay in Ireland 
hAs.1 K«my drawn her as near to Lord Desmond, as it 
Wi ^^u:ated her firom the Foresters; all that she 
>A'(C\l tcotu h» oldest friends, or his nearest nei^ 
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bours, tended she thought, to shew that his conduct 
must have been at least exaggerated, and this letter 
brought conviction to her heart as well as to her 
mind. That a mystery yet remained to be cleared up 
was evident, but Rosalind, while she felt doubtftd 
about Mrs. Forester, had for some time ceased to 
feel any esteem for her son, or even any interest, except 
for his mother's sake ; that Lord Desmond would 
in some way be exonerated she was now convinced, 
but alas, it was too late i 

"Too later how often has that word rung the knell 
of our departed hopes. It now sent an icy chill 
through Rosalind's heart, as laying her head on the 
table, her tears fell fast, but without relieving her. 
She was soon interrupted by her cousin. 

"I was just coming to look for you, dear Rose," 
said the, " I have a note from Lord Desmond, who 
mentions a letter to you ; but, dearest, why this grief 1 
It is not too late to explain aU." 

Rosalind answered by putting the letter into her 
band, and in a broken voice told her to read it. 

" I will directly, Rose, — ^but you must first tell me, 
what he means about a ring, — can you have really given 
your emerald ring to young Forester? It is impos- 
sible!" 

"Never, never!" cried Rosalind, " who can have in- 
vented so absurd a story?" 

''Listen to this," said Kate, and she read as fol- 
lows, — 

" My dear Mrs. Harvey, 
" I refer you to your cousin, rather than give myself 
the pain of repeating what I have said to her; I only 
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m 

for at leass sexenJ months^ When I do retnm, it 
will he only to ni permanently at my Irish home; 
in begging yoa theretore to induce your cousin to 
pause, it is as a friend and termer guardian only that 
I speak. I have arranged all legal affiurs connected 
with the guardianship ; and my colleagues, her aunts, 
will not, I believe, require my presence at the settle- 
ments, when she comes of age. With sincere good 
wishes for the continued happiness of your happy 
circle, 

" I remain, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Desmond." 

Bosalind uttered a deep sigh as Kate concluded, hut 
she held out her own letter and signed to her, without 
speaking, to read it. 
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" T don't despair yet/' said Kate, when she had done 
so; "I think I see a clue, dear Rose, and how- 
ever things are to turn out, it is our duty to expose 
deceit if we can. Deceit there is somewhere, I am 
sure." 

" But, Kate, how could Mr. Forester have got that 
ring? — ^the very one I lost you know; he could not 
have stolen it surely !" 

" If my guess is right," said Kate, " the ring went 
through the same hands as Lord Desmonds letters." 
She opened the door as she spoke, and called to a ser- 
vant who was passing by. 

" John, is it you who bring the letters fix>m the post 
in the morning?" 
«It is, ma'am!" 

"And what do you do with them, as the family are 
never down so early?" 

"Sure ma'am, I laves the colonel's in his dressing- 
room, and gives yours to Honor Clavery, your own 
maid, and Miss Vernon's maid. Miss Dawson, gets hers." 
"Did you ever see a letter with this crest on the 
seal, since Miss Vernon was here?" 

" I believe I did, ma'am ; I won't be sure, but Miss 
Dawson will know." 

« Very well, John ; that will do. Now Rose," said 
E^ate, as the servant left the room, "my suspicion is that 
Hannah Dawson has been bribed by the Foresters." 
"Oh Kate, such wickedness ! — no, it cannot be!" 
" We shall see. I should be sorry to accuse any one 
&dsely ; so we will investigate carefully; meantime I 
will try and find out where Lord Desmond's agent 
is. He must have left his address with him, and / will 
write, just to say you never gave the ring. You can 
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to Mrs. Forester at the same time, aod I thirk 

- L>L yi?s. I fcliy intend it ; though I am weary of 
sach letters." 

" Bat T^'jw come with me, Rosalind," continued her 
oc^isin. - lor too had l<st speak to FTftniMfc^ yourself; 
we shall he able to glean something from her coun- 
tenance, though I have never thought it an open 
one : — and. remember," she whifpered, as they left the 
room toother. ** we must not let her see that we are 
agitated about this maner.^ 

They then went togother into Rosalind's room, where 
they found her maid busy unpacking her trunk and 
arranging; her drawers : on their entrance she was about 
to withilraw. with her usual noiseless step. 

^ Stop a moment, Hannah,** said Rosalind, " I wish 
to speak with you." She strove to speak in her ordi- 
nary voice, but there was something in her maimer that 
made Hannah start and turn pale for an instant^ thoo^ 
she quickly recovered hersel£ 

" I am afraid vou will find the room still in sad con- 

m 

fusion, ma'am," said she in her softest voice. 

"It does not signify," said Mra Harvey, ooming 
forward with a letter in her hand; " look at this cover, 
Hannah: did you ever see this handwriting or this 
crest before?" 

Again Hannah turned deadly pale, and she glaooed 
at her yoimg mistress for a moment before she re- 
plied, wliich she did, however, with her usual compo- 
sure, that she " could not recollect to have seen either 

before." 

" That is strange," said Rosalind, " for John thou^t 
he recollected giving you a letter with this crest^ and 
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he said you would remember, as he always gives my 
letters to you — does he not, Hannah]" 

" Oh yes, ma'am, but still you will excuse my siay- 
ing that I cannot be expected to remember the hand- 
writing of all your letters : I should consider it a great 
liberty to take any notice at all of them — I have 
never been given to that sort of curiosity indeed, Miss 

Vernon." 

" My reason for asking, Hannah, is that a letter has 

certainly been lost since I have been here ; at least," 

she added, looking earnestly at the girl, "I have reason 

to believe that one has never reached me which was 

directed here." 

" Dear me, ma'am !" cried Hannah, " how vexatious ! 
and however can it have happened 1 But I dare say it 
was the fault of the post-office. These Hirish posts, 
they tell me, are never to be depended on. So if you 
will allow me, ma'am, I will run down and enquire about 
it : I can step to the post-office in a minute." 

" No thank you, Hannah, Colonel Harvey is making 
all necessary enquiries himself. You may finish un- 
packing my trunk." 

Elate now left the room, and Rosalind sat down 
at her writing-table, as if to write, but in fact because 
she did not like to leave the room, lest Hannah should 
slip away, for it seemed necessary to detain her until 
the colonel should have returned from the post-office, 
whither he had gone, at Kate's request. The thought of 
having been in all probability deceived by one she had 
trusted and shewn kindness to, was extremely distress- 
ing to Rosalind, but the words of Lord Desmond's letter, 
which she still held in her hand, soon banished every 
other idea ; and at last, forgetting Hannah's presence, 
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my hand without my perceiving it, but it's more likely, 
ma'am, that John, who (though I wouldn't say a word 
against him) is rather a talker and apt to forget him- 
self, may have laid them down somewhere, and never 
given them to me." 

'' Neither of your surmises are at all probable, Han- 
nah," said Rosalind, with as much sternness as her gentle 
voice was capable of; "do you not see that in either of 
these cases the housemaid must have found the letters, 
and brought them to me? And besides, if one had been 
lost in such a manner, it could not have happened twice 
without design ! You had better at once confess that 
you have deceived me, and that not for the first time." 

"Law, Miss Vernon, how you startle me," cried 
Hannah, drawiog forth her handkerchief, "I never 
heard you speak so sharp before, — / deceive you,— who 
never wronged any one in my life ; who com have been 
setting you against me ? " 

" No one, Hannah, but I fear you have deceived me, 
as I said before. What motives can have induced you 
to destroy or keep back letters of mine, I cannot con- 
ceive, but if any one has prompted or bribed you to 
it, I entreat you, Hannah, to teU me who it is who thus 
corrupts you ; confess everything before it be too late, 
or how will your conscience one day reproach you 
for your present silence!" 

" My conscience ! dear Miss Vernon, what ever can 
you mean!" said Hannah, innocently. 

*' I tell you plainly, Hannah," interposed Mrs. Har- 
vey, "that I suspect you of having something to do 
with your mistress's lost ring — ^this affair of the letters 
justifies my thinking so." 

" I, ma'am ? I would have given my hand to have 
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found it, and that Miss Vernon knows; she knows my 
attachment to her and dear Miss Mabel ; and how she 
can susi)ect me of dishonesty, me, a poor harmless 
orphan, that has no. one to stand up for me, who have 
never done anything wrong!" here Hannah burst into 
violent sobs. Eosalind was a good deal moved, and 
seemed half inclined to believe her, but Elate was un- 
touched. 

" My dear," she whispered, " there is no sincerity in 
her manner, and we must not go by her protestations 
alone ; we will not condemn you without proo^ Han- 
nah," she added aloud ; " if you are innocent of these 
charges, it will certainly be made clear in time, and I 
need not say that your mistress would rejoice to find 
she had been mistaken." 

Hannah only replied by sobbing out fre^ declara- 
tions of innocence, and the cousins lefb her, to join 
Colonel Harvey at the dinner-table, though with little 
inclination for the meal, after so painful a scene. 

In the after-dinner discussion of the subject, it was 
agreed that Rosalind should write to her aunts, to 
make enquiries about Hannah in their neighbourhood, 
and that meantime, she must be closely watched." 

" It strikes me as very possible," said Colonel Har- 
vey, " that Mr. Forester may have beguiled himself 
and his wretched accomplice, for such I suspect we 
shall find Hannah to be, into the belief, that in his 
circimistances almost any means were allowable. I do 
not imagine he intended to retain your ring, probably 
it would have been sent to you anonymously after it 
had served his purpose, and Hannah may not be a 
thief properly so-called, though she certainly is on the 
high road to become one." 
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«If your conjecture is right, she is a spy," said 
EosaJind, " and that is as bad ; I suppose my letters 
went to the same hands as the ring ! now that I look 
back, and that my suspicions are awakened, I remem- 
ber many little occurrences which made no impression 
at the time, but which confirm the opinion you have 
just expressed. She always would bring me letters and 
notes herself, even when I was in the common sitting- 
room, and always was at hand to take them down if I 
had been writing any ; I then laid it to her zeal in my 
service, but I now fear there was a worse motive/' 

"And she was recommended to you by Mrs. Forester, 
was she not?" said Kate. 

" Yes," replied Rosalind, with a sad look, which im- 
plied a good deal 

She employed the evening in writing to her aunts, 
Mabel, and Mrs. Forester, telling the circumstance of 
the rings to each, but not mentioning Lord Desmond's 
name, except to her aunt. The evening toilet was not 
pleasant, as may be supposed, and Hannah's air of con- 
scious innocence and ill-usage, when with very red eyes 
she presented herself in Rosalind's bed-chamber, made 
it difficult to know how to behave to her. 

The next morning she appeared with a determined 
step, and told Rosalind that it was too painful for her 
to remain where she was suspected, and that she felt 
they had better part, though it grieved her to leave 
her dear young mistress, whom she must ever continue 
to love. 

Rosalind was prepared for Hannah's wishing to go, 
and was aware of the necessity of detaining her. She 
said therefore, that unless her character could be 
cleared, she could not of course wish permanently to 

AS 
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keep her, but that while it was a doubtftil question 
Hannah had better remain, in &ct she must for her 
own sake do so, as her sudden departure woxild lead to 
the general belief that she was guilty. 

"I don't care what people say, Miss Vernon, this 
is not my country, and I shall not stay in it long ; 
you 11 excuse me saying so, ma'am, I hope; you know 
how painful it is to be suspected, and falsely suspected 
too — it's more than I can bear, so I hope you'll forgive 
me leaving you unprovided, Miss Vernon ; stay here I 
cannot ! the very servants know all that I am accused 
of^ and their imkindness adds to what I suffer. But 
I freely forgive both them and you, ma'am, for all the 
injustice that has been shewn to the poor orphan in a 
strange land, and I'll go and seek my bread elsewhere." 

" I am truly sorry for you, Hannah, for it is dread- 
ful to be deceived, and how much worse to be the de- 
ceiver? but you cannot go just yet; I am willing to 
hope that this business may be cleared up soon, and 
gladly should I welcome the discovery, if it shewed 
you to be innocent, but if you leave me now, you "will 
stamp yourself guilty, and I could give you no sort 
of character. Besides, the post-master and the foot- 
man are both I'eady to take their oath that the let- 
tei's came on such and such days, and were given into 
your hands; see then to what you may expose your- 
self if you persist in desiring to go away to-day or to- 
nu>n\>wl" 

llaiuiah looked imeasy at this last information, but 
she dooltuxnl she was not afraid of anybody, and if 
Mias Vornou wished it, she would, to please her, re- 
luaiii H fow daN's longer, though her health would not, 
^ho kuv\N\ st;»iui it lonsf. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

It was several days before Bosalind could recover 
her composure after so mucli painM agitation. The 
vague conviction that she had been the victim of a 
series of underhand dealings for a length of time 
became stronger and more distinct the more she 
thought over the past. That the Foresters, either one 
or both, were engaged in this intrigue, she could not 
doubt, and the vexation and pain of having been so 
deceived, and wasted her regard and her confidence, 
would have been alone enough to destroy her peace for a 
time; but the thought that had it not been for this 
deception, she might have learned to appreciate the 
best friend with whom Providence had blessed her, be- 
fore it was too late, was far more mortifying. ".Too 
lat-e!" she repeated to herself again and again. "Yes, 
he will return to Ireland, indeed, he will not desert his 
post for ever, but for me it will be too late !" 

She had but a limited knowledge of men, but she 
could not help expecting that his irritated feelings 
would lead him to make another choice as soon as pos- 
sible, — that he must wish to banish entirely the 
thought of one whose conduct could only appear to 
him the result of weakness, vanity, and caprice, — ^nor 
did it seem likely that an explanation could take 
place, until it should be too late for aught but unavail- 
ing regi'ets. 
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An ill-defined uneasiness respecting Mabel, whose 
letters of late bad heea both short and nnsatis&ctoiy, 
added to Rosalind s other causes of annoyance, and 
made her wish to be at home again. 

^When we have learnt something positive about 
Hannah,'' said she one afternoon, when alone with 
Kate, about four or five days after their return to 
Balljmore, ''which will be in a day or two I hope, as I 
begged aunt Selina to lose no time in mftViTig inquiries, 
— ^then, dear Kate, I must be thinking of leaving my 
kind friends here." 

Kate strongly combated this proposition. 
"Think of your having to meet those Foresters^ 
Kose ! you cannot bear that yet, dearest, and you 
must not leave me for a long, long while yet. Do 
}'ou suppose I only wish to have you while you can 
laugh with me 1 No, Rose, I am not such a summer 
friend eh that, and I will not let you go while you are 
iti trouble." 

" You are very kind, dear Kate, yoiu" sympathy is 
a groat comfort," said Rosalind, in a broken voice, 
" the chief earthly comfort I have indeed, as you well 
know, — but I must think about MabeL Little as she 
contidoa in me, I feel that I have a duty towards her 
i\H my only sister, and one younger than mysel£ Is it 
not Htningo, Kate, that I have not heard from her 
hIhoo wo n^turnod from Rosnagarry ?" 

"Tho ungiiiteful little creature does not deserve 
your lovo luul care, I must say, Rosalind," replied 
Kato; **aiid why you should go to a place where no 
i»uo vnlvios you, and leave those who do, I cannot 
iu\tvgino." 

" lu tho first place, Kate, I cannot believe that 
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Mabel does not love me, and whether she does or 
not, I must not neglect my duty to her. There are 
times too, dear Kate, as I dare say you have felt, 
when one's mind is incapable of enjoying what is 
usually most delightful to it, and when it craves for 
poritive duties, even if they be dry and haid ones. 
Such is my state now; but do not look so sadly at me, 
my dear kind Kate, I shall gladly re-visit this happy 
home of yours one day, when all these troubles shall 
appear as spots in the distance, and I shall have con- 
quered these foolish feeliags," she added, trying to 
swallow her tears. 

"Do not call them foolish, Rose, you could not be 
human and not feel as you do !" cried her cousin, hang- 
ing fondly over her. 

" Ah, Kate, it is my want of faith that makes me 
feel all this to such excess : if my heart were not set on 
the world, could I be so unhappy?" 

" You are too severe with yourself. Rose. While we 
have earthly affections, we must suffer when they are 
wounded : the way in which Christians rise above the 
children of this world, is not that they do not feel 
the ills of life, but that no earthly affliction, however 
bitter, can deprive them of their greatest comfort and 
their brightest hope, so that they maybe distressed, but 
not in despair!" 

"You are right, Kate, and I hope you will see, 
dearest, that I am not in despair — even in this world 
how many blessings remain to me!" 

"I feel sure," said Kate, "that however things may 
turn out, all will be for the best, if you take them 
aright, as I know you will, dear Rose; but recollect 
that nothing is decided yet — all we know for certain is 
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that the Foresters have in some way acted treacherously 
by you." 

" And that Lord Desmond has left England, think- 
ing me " 

" Never mind that," interrupted Elate, " he may 
change his mind, and come back again some time or 
other. But there is another person who puzzles m^ 
Hose. It seems difficult to believe such a man as you 
describe Mr. Selwyn, a participator in his pupil's 
schemes : yet how could they have been carried on with- 
out his knowledge?" 

" If Mrs. Forester was a party to her son's conduct, 
he could hardly have been in ignorance of it," said Ro- 
salind, " yet I do not know — lie might be deceived as 
well as I. If you could see him, Kate, you would not 
wonder that I am loth to give up my trust in him; for 
I not only liked, but esteemed — revered him, ahnost." 

" I wonder if he means to keep his promise of calling 
on you : this is just about the time that you told me 
you expected him. If he avoids coming to see you, I 
shall think he pleads guilty, I own." 

As Kate spoke, Rose turned quickly from the win- 
dow at which she had been sitting. '' I declare he is 
coming up the avenue at this moment!" she cried. 

" No wonder you look pale, Rose," said her cousin, 
"though I can hardly help laughing at the coinddenoe.** 

" There is his knock ! " said Rosalind, trembling vio- 
lently, and seizing Kate's arm. 

"Would you rather not see him, dear Rose) would 
you rather write to him]" But before Elate could 
finish her sentence, the servant announced " Mr. Sel- 
wyn," and that gentleman entered the room. 

Quickly collecting herself, Rosalind introduced him 
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to her cousin, while he paid his respects with his usual 
air of calm courtesy, expressing much pleasure in thus 
renewing his acquaintance with Miss Vernon. 

"You see," said he, taking a seat near her, "I have 
kept my promise, dear Miss Vernon. How indeed 
could I be in Ireland, and deny myself such a gratifi- 
cation, especially as it was to procure me another," he 
added, looking at Mrs. Harvey — "that of beconung 
acquainted with the friend of whom I have so often 
heard you speak." 

"Have you been long in Ireland 1" asked Rosalind, 
trying to shake off her embarrassment. 

" Nearly a fortnight," he replied, " but I would not 
take my pleasure till my business was accomplished." 

" I hope you will admire the scenery of our neigh- 
bourhood," said Kate, who wished to draw his attention 
from Bosalind till she had quite composed herself; "but 
I almost fear it is too wild a beauty to charm one who 
knows the sunny lands of the South so well as you do, 
I believe." 

" I can love both styles of beauty," said Mr. Selwyn ; 
"nature in all her varieties has charms for me; but 
still better do I love the sight of a friend, and such 
Miss Vernon will, I trust, permit me to call her. I 
could have wished to find your cousin looking better, 
Mrs. Harvey ; she is certainly paler and thinner than 
before she left us." 

" You must not accuse the Irish climate on that ac- 
count," said Kate. 

" I am charged with many messages for you, my 
dear Miss Vernon," continued Mr. Selwyn, "from 
those whose truth and affection I can assure you, have 
never wavered." 
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Kosalind glanced at her cousiii, bat made no reply. 

" I can easily gaess what are your feelings," said 
IVIr. Selwyn, " but they are not such I am sure, as to 
make you refuse your old tutor of past days;, a few 
minutes' conversation either to-day or to-morro^w. My 
dear pupil,*" he added smiling, '' will surely hear what 
I have to say, — I can, I believe, make known soine 
facts which would change her views — ^but at any rate, 
you will not refuse to listen to mel" 

^'Oh, certainly!'' said Rosalind, '^I am bound to do 
80, you know Mrs, Forester so well that——" she 
stopped short and Kate said, — 

"Do not begin your discussion now, I hear my 
husband's knock, and it is very near dinner-tuna If 
IVIr. Selwyn will stay and dine, we shall be happy 
to have his company, and you can talk in the eveningi 
if you please." 

" I cannot refuse so kind an offer," said Mr. Selwyn, 
"and shall gladly join your pleasant circle, but I 
would rather defer our conversation till to-morpoW| 
since I £nd," he continued, glancing at a letter-caae 
that he had taken from his pocket, "that I have left in 
my portmanteau some letters I particularly wished to 
shew Miss Vernon." 

Mrs. Harvey now sought her husband in his dres- 
sing-room, to explain the presence of so unexpected a 
guest; Colonel Harvey was not sony, he said, to see 
a man of whom he had heard so much, and praised 
Kate for inviting him. She promised, laughingy to 
fathom all the mysteries of his character during this 
evening's intercourse; but meantime, poor Boss must 
not be left alone with him, or they would heffn 
the " Forester cause." Kate was mistaken, however; 
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during the short time Mr. Selwyn and Bosalind were 
together, they had merely conversed about her Italian 
studies, which he expressed a hope she had not entirely 
neglected, since her departure from England. 

Bosalind did not expect that this visit woidd really 
bring to light anything which could vindicate his 
fiiends, but still she felt the power of his calm, mild 
voice and winning manners, as much as she had ever 
done. When Colonel Harvey joined them, he was 
introduced by his wife, and received his guest with 
his usual frank cordiality, and notwithstanding his in- 
ward prepossession against one who could be the in- 
timate of "such a rascally set as those Foresters," 
as he politely termed them, he could not help being 
pleased with Mr. Selwyn's refined manners and intel- 
lectual and lively conversation. He seemed at home 
on every subject introduced, acquainted with every 
person worth knowing, and every book that Colonel 
Harvey could mention, in any European language, 
and on all these topics he conversed without the 
slightest appearance of display, though with ease and 
fluency. 

Rosalind found her embarrassment ffradually fade 
away, and her nu«mer return to its Ser Tordia- 
lity; more than once, absorbed in the interest of his 
conversation, she caught herself forgetting all that had 
passed since they had last met. 

After dinner, the painftd thought did, indeed, come 
back, but Kate would not sufier her to &I1 into sad 
reveries, and called on her to join in playing with 
baby, who had the happy power of charming away 
much anxiety and many little cares, by his unconscious 
smiles. When the gentlemen came into the drawing- 
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room, Mr. Selwyn approached Bosalind, and took the 
vacant seat beside her. 

" I have had the pleasure of seeing your sister more 
recently than you have, Miss Vernon," said he, " for I 
called on your aunts only the day before I started for 
Ireland, and had a little chat with their party." 

" How was Mabel looking ]" asked Rosalind. 

" Not particularly well, I am sorry to say, — ^nothing 
to alarm you, dear Miss Vernon, — ^but she is a little 
out of spirits, and I dare say misses your society; 
you know Avon Lodge is not the liveliest residence 
in the world for a young lady, and might depress one 
possessed of more sprightliness and energy than belong 
to your sister. I should apologize though for speaking 
so fi:eely of your relatives. Miss Vernon ; my interest 
in you both makes me take liberties sometimes, and I 
feel uncomfortable about my young friend Miss MabeL" 

"Poor Mabel! I must return to her!" said Rosa- 
lind; then sighing she added half aloud, "she must 
need friends now!" 

Mr. Selwyn sighed too. 

"Oh that differences should come between those who 
really love each other !" said he, "but it is not your fault) 
my dear young lady, that has caused them ; you have 
been sinned against by one person, though not, believe 
me, as you would imagine, intentionally. This I shall 
hope to prove to you to-morrow." He stopped rather 
abruptly, and presently added in a whisper, as he 
handed her a cup of tea, "I will not spoil this evening 
by painfril recollections or allusions, I vriU enjoy the 
present while I may;" and with his peculiarly ex- 
pi-essive smile he turned to Mrs. Harvey and hegui 
talking on subjects of general interest. 
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" He is quite a different sort of man fix)m what I had 
expected !" exclaimed Mrs. Harvey when he was gone. 
"Is he not, Frederick r 

" I cannot answer that, as I don't exactly know what 
you expected, my love," said her husband, "but I think 
Mr. Selwyn so agreeable, that I feel tempted to acquit 
him of all blame in Bosalind's afi^ ; not that that is 
very fair reasoning, certainly!" 

"He has a sincere fiiendship for Rose, I cannot 
doubt," said his wife, passing her arm affectionately 
round her cousin, who stood beside her. 

" I wish to-morrow were over," said Eosalind ; "I at 
once long for and dread it !" 

" To prepare for to-morrow, you must now go to bed, 
dearest," said Kate, " for you look sadly tired. I mean 
to follow your example before long, but must write a 
letter first." 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

WHAT TO BEUEVE? 

The next moming, soon after breakfast^ Mr. Selwyn'i 
knock was heard, and Bosalind, with a beating hearty 
went into the library, where the interview was to take 
place. 

" I am grieved to see you look so pale, Miss "Vernon,' 
said he, when they were seated, "yet I cannot wonder 
at it — tliinking, as you unhappily do, of your iRedhuist 
friends, and yet having a heart too tender to be able to 
oxjK»l them entirely fix)m it." 

•' My heart is not, I trust, so unduly tender as to 
oi"»ntiuue to love where I can no longer esteem," said 
Rixsiiliiid. ^I know that you must think me harsh, 
Mr, St^Uyn; but either you are ignorant of the deceit 
whioh has Invn practised upon me, or you cannot think 
tvs I do of the sin of treachery and underhand deal- 
ing I i^aunot doubt that I have been deceived by 
Mr, Forester, and my regard for him vanished with 
the iMuviotion of this fact. I fear that his mother is 
a juuty to it also.** 

" Mi's. Foroittor has erred in one point — thai I shall 
not rttto!upt to deny," said Mr. Selwyu, gravely, "bat 
!u>r luotivt^ I can prove to you, very much extenuate 
this on\^r. Tu rosjvect to your late most extraoidinarir 
MMspioiv^ns wuivniing her, she is perfectly blameksBi 
Yow sliako your head, Miss Yemon : is your heart so 
iHxiu)4e(oly cioseil against one who still loves you with 
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such tenderness, as not even to wish for her exculpa- 
tion ]" 

" My wish, I grieve to say, does not make this pos- 
sible," said Bosalind, sadly ; "she herself I think, feels 
that she cannot att-empt her own defence : my last letter 
has had no answer." 

" Alas, she is too ill to answer it. Miss Vernon," re- 
plied Mr. Selwyn: "I had a letter scarcely legible from 
her a few days ago, in which she tells me of your letter, 
and says that the idea of your being able to entertain 
such suspicions regarding herself, had given her a shock, 
which made it almost impossible to command her pen, 
but that she should endeavour to write to you to-mor- 
row. She adds that, in one case, she is aware of her 
maternal feelings having led her somewhat astray, and 
that for this fault she must now bear patiently a pun- 
ishment far heavier than it deserved. This morning," 
continued Mr. Selwyn, " I had a letter from Cyril, say- 
ing that his mother waa confined to her bed with a 
severe attack of illness, and could not write to you as 
she had intended, but that she trusted to my explaining 
everything to you. His letter, poor fellow, is a very 
sad one, but I will not speak of that yet. You will be 
ready, I suppose, to hear what I am convinced is the 
cause of your not having always received letters in- 
tended for youl" 

" If you can possibly explain this clearly to my im- 
derstanding, and favourably to her who once was dear 
to me, I need not say how glad I shoidd be to hear 
you," replied Kosalind. 

"Well, then, I must tell you that from all we 
have been able to learn, your maid is the sole culprit 
in this matter, unless indeed she has any friends or 
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accomplices whom we do not know of. Mrs. Forester, 
inmiediately on the receipt of your letter, commenced, 
as Cyril tells me, making diligent inquiries among 
her ser^-ants, and at length, through the footman, 
she came at the fact, that this girl Hannah had 
al^-ays been very cnrious about letters, and thai 
one day he had himself caught her opening one of 
yours. He would immediately have made knovn 
this conduct he says, but she appeared so sony, and 
begged so hard that he would not mention it, that he 
consented to spare her that once. Since then, he had 
on two or three occasions reason to doubt her honesty, 
but not having sufficient proof, he did not like to 
accuse her. If you remember, Miss Vernon, you had 
one day just after your arnval at Redhurst, a bank- 
note sent you by your banker. I remember the &ct, 
because you had kindly sent for the money for Mra 
Forester s school, which then so much interested you. 
Well, Hannah was in the room arranging some work 
for you, Thomas says, when he brought you that letter, 
and she saw you open it. He thinks that this sug- 
gested to her the idea that money might sometimes be 
found in letters, for it was only a day or two aflier- 
wards that he caught her opening one. She probably 
often afterwards practised this vile trick, only taking 
care to do it more secretly, and it is natural to 
suppose that if in her hurry she chanced not to seal 
them up again so dexterously as to escape notice, she 
would think it safest to burn them. But this of couree 
is only conjecture, — her having opened them is a oe^ 
tain fact." 

" Your explanation does not appear to me so dear 
as you seem to expect, Mr. Selwyn," said Eosalind, 
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after a moment s thought ; " but there is another point 
you do not touch upon, — I mean the ring, — ^how can 
you explain that part of the business?" 

" Do you mean, Miss Vernon, that your candid, in- 
genuous mind can still retain so absurd as well as false 
an impression, concerning my poor young fiiend?" 
asked Mr. Selwyn, in a tone of gentle reproach. 

" I am assured by one whose word I cannot doubt 
(since he has never deceived me), that Mr. Forester 
displayed my ring on his finger, and even alluded to it 
as my gift ! how can you explain this, Mr. Selwyn 1 " 
said Eosalind. 

" Simply by giving you a true statement of the case, 
my dear Miss Vernon, which — having been present at 
the time — I am well able to do, and which Cyril, not 
venturing to write to you himself, has begged me to 
undertake. A few days before the meeting with Lord 
Desmond, Mrs. Forester asked Cyril in my presence, 
to get some old-fashioned ornaments reset for her ; as 
he was looking over them, and giving his. opinion about 
the mode in which this should be done, he suddenly 
started and coloured with some strong emotion, and on 
her asking the cause, pointed to a very pretty little 
antique ring in an old ling-case, which he declared 
bore a striking resemblance to one he had often seen 
you wear ; we both recognised the resemblance when 
pointed out, and poor Cyril then entreated his mother 
to give him the ring, which of course she readily con- 
sented to do, and he instantly and joyftilly put it on 
his finger. 

"Well, a day or two after this, we were, as you know, 
in company with Lord Desmond, and as we were all 
three conversing together, I saw him glance very fre- 
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quently at the ring on Cyril's finger, and presently Le 
made some remark to the effect that Mr. Forester must 
excuse his curiosity, but the ring he wore much resem- 
bled one he had formerly seen in different handa Cyril 
merely replied, that he did not wonder at his tgidbA, 
and that Lord Desmond need not be surprised at his 
valuing that ring beyond any other earthly posseasLon ; 
so saying, he turned away, and I, who perceived his 
emotion, immediately began to speak of something elsa 
Lord Desmond's manner, I then observed, was very cold 
and stiff, and he shortly after left the party. This, MisB 
Vernon, to my certain knowledge, is all that passed" 

" I do not wish to doubt your word," replied Eofia- 
lind, "but indeed, Mr. Selwyn, I must doubt the aocor 
racy of your memory, for I cannot believe that Lord 
Desmond would have so misrepresented this affiur; and 
besides, my ring, — do you really mean to affirm that my 
maid stole it for her own use f 

" I cannot doubt it. Miss Vernon ; she who has been 
proved capable of treachery in one point, may well 
be suspected in others. Is it possible that you have 
not even taken the precaution of having her boxes 
searched?" 

"We have not, simply because we believed the ring 
was no longer in her possession," replied Rosalind. 

" You believe then Lord Desmond's story, coloured 
though it evidently is by his own feelings, in preference 
both to my declaration and that of the party mostneaily 
concerned in the matter?" exclaimed Mr. Selwyn, with 
more warmth than he had previously shewn. " Dear 
Miss Vernon, what am I to suppose from this, but that 
lie who can so warp your naturally candid mind, haB 
attained that ascendency over your hpart which I had 
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hoped woTild only be yielded to the power of true love ! 
In short, you are engaged to Lord Desmond ! " 

" What do you mean by these insinuations, Mr. Sel- 
wynl" cried Rosalind, indignantly. "I am not en- 
gaged to Lord Desmond, and my views in this matter 
have nothing at all to do with him. Yet, in justice to 
my friend and guardian," she continued, in a faltering 
voice, " I must add, that he is incapable of misrepre- 
senting anything. It was not your wont to speak un- 
justly or harshly of others, Mr. Selwyn; why should 
you now do it of so good a man?" 

" You are right to rebuke me, dear Miss Yemon, for 
even an appearance of harshness," said Mr. Selwyn, 
mildly; "perhaps Lord Desmond really did mistake 
Mr. Forester — far be it from me to suppose he could 
knowingly make a felse statement. But if I spoke too 
warmly, you must remember that Cyril Forester is very 
dear to me, — endeared by a most noble character, and 
that his sorrow must be my sorrow." 

" I am sorry for Mr. Forester, if, as you say, he is 
really unhappy. But oh, Mr. Selwyn, how can you 
speak of his noble character — ^you, who must know what 
was his life in Romel" 

" I did indeed know, Miss Yemon, that my young 
friend was for a short time led into dissipation, and 
even, on one occasion, beguiled to enter a gaming house 
by some imworthy acquaintances he was so unfortunate 
as to form. When I alluded to his mother s having, 
as I considered, sinned against you, I was thinking of 
her conduct in this matter. She spoke to you of her 
son's amiable character, and led you to infer that his 
conduct had always been as blameless as it then was. 
But if you could have seen his deep penitence for that 
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fault, and hiiA-e known, as I do, the excellence of liis 
lile ever since, — how entirely devoted to his mother 
and to doing good to those around him, — you would 
not wonder that his fault no longer lived in our memo- 
ries ; and believe me, Miss Vernon, the best man that 
ever lived would be sorry to be called on to relate his 
whole career, unless indeed Heaven had very eariy 
touched his heart. Listen now to a few lines from CyTil*8 
letter, — in justice to him I am sure you will not p&- 
fiise." 

Rosalind bowed her head in assent (for indeed she 
knew not what to say), and Mr. Selwyn drew a letter 
fix)m his jKKjket, saying, — 

** Cyril begins by ti'lling me of his mother s increased 
illness ; he then goes on to say, — 

*'*For myself, my dear Mend, I know not how to de- 
scribe to you my present misery; I did not dream that a 
woi*se fate could befall me than that of fisLiling to obtain 
her love whom I scarcely dare to name ; but to be de- 
prived of her esteem too, to know that so base a ca- 
lumny has been put forth to her concerning me;, and 
that she CiUi for even a moment have believed it, — ^this^ 
my friend, is agony fi'om which death would be a relirf; 
and I am sometimes tempted to wish that the waves 
from wliich I was once permitted to rescue so dear » 
life, had swallowed up one to whom joy and peace erf 
mind have for ever said farewell ! Yet the knowledge 
of my innocence should and does in some measure sup- 
port me, how otherwise should I be alive under such a 
blow ? I know not what I write, dear Selwyn, but as 
you, I believe, will have the felicity of again seeing Bo- 
salind, oh, tell her how unchangeable is my love^ and 
let her know that imworthy though I be of posaessiog 
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such a treasure, I am yet not quite the wretch she has 
been led to suppose me.'" 

Mr. Selwyn stopped, as if choked by some sudden 
emotion, and ftosalind, conftised and even touched be- 
yond what she had believed possible, felt her eyes fill 
with tears : — ^the pause which followed was suddenly 
and most strangely broken. She thought she heard a 
well-known voice in the next room, and before she had 
time to utter an exclamation, the door was flung open, 
and Colonel and Mrs. Harvey entered, accompanied by 
Lord Desmond, and another gentleman, whose sallow 
complexion and piercing dark eyes bespoke him the 
inhabitant of some warmer climate. Overcome by as- 
tonishment and even terror at this sudden apparition, 
Rosalind sank back on the seat from which she had 
hastily risen, and covered her fece with her hands. 

There was a moment's pause, but Mr. Selwyn in- 
stantly recovered the self-possession which so rarely 
abandoned him. " I perceive," he said, " that Colonel 
Harvey has guests, and will therefore intrude no longer," 
taking up his hat as he spoke. 

" Before you depart, sir," said Lord Desmond, inter- 
cepting him, " this gentleman has one word to say." 

The stranger stepped forward and said (while Rosa- 
lind looked round bewildered with amazement), " You, 
sir, — ^who are sometimes known as Mr. Selwyn, and at 
others as FcUlver Anaelmu), — are a Jesuit priest ! That 
this is the truth, I, Guido Delpiani, do solemnly de- 
clare, and moreover that I have long known you in the 
character which you now conceal!" He spoke dis- 
tinctly and without hesitation, though with a strong 
foreign accent. 

" Is this foreign gentleman," said Mr. Selwyn, smiling 
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swr^^^^tiiVtlly. "to W ix^nnitted the undisputed power 
* if \ K>.i I ■■« "ill c "» hat charact^" he pleases upon each of usf "* 

-No. sir." saiil Lord Desmond; "my fiiend, Signwr i 
l\:)^i.v..: tiVir whojH' truth I will be answerable), merely 
^ishi\- li^ uiiiiiwivo this young lady, who is imder a 
iv.sstAko nrs^xvtini you." 

" 1 nivn;." saiii tho Italian, "that I knew Mr. Sd- 
t»> :■. v.: Kv-'i^.ii\ uvuiiT the name of Father Anselmo, and 
ihsi hi 'w.-v^ thill one of tho order of Jesuit priests. I 
r."iA\ s.i.i, h;- -w-Yis .■^o:i!\>5tfK^r to one of mr nearest relations." 

" \ .■.; v/.sy ix iViistjiken as to the individual, sir," 
SA .*. ViT S:-.>*yr.. iio':it<ly ; "aj^rsonal resemblance may 

"1\- \ , V. >v.: ;^.^>«i\ jsir." said Delpiani, fixing his eyes 
.v.. >..... xi.-jh j« i<\ir.hiiisr gaze, **that I should have 
V .s.^. A." :h:- >v\-j4Ci here from Loudon, without sonte 

>i.:v.\i :vAAv.. a:\.\ a-^uio pnx>f ?"* 

:\;\1. -.. '..-.> -.v. tempting you. sir." said Mr. Selwyn, 

\.^ \ . v.r r:\-4A" v,> ATO oAsily ix^roeived ! you are em- 

:-*./> o.i :,- :v-.>».v. :ho mind of this lady against her 

« * « ^ 

Iv^' *-■•■" ->. 

"V> ■::■.;<":..:; 'wnft? ..vrtcunly quite contrary from 
:S*^'" ss:..; '/:,-: srrsv.pir. g*:anoiiig at Rosalind, who was 
:./"..i ■,;■,!: Ka:<'> Ar'.r. :\>7 j^'rojvrt. while she stood trem- 
K. v.i -»>■.:>, Ai'.: a: •»'::-, :r. :.ho nvess of a window. 

*• K£ r*- x*v -.vTAWxi tV.rth^T." said Lord Desmond, 
X "ivx :o A.>1 >*>..^: Ar.^wor vvHI make to this question, 
M: S.'l«\v. ji;v \ .n; :'iv^: the confessor of the fimiilj 
o/ y.v.vs:^r ■ <4"a hsvo uvn U^th son and mother 
A*.wA\>i \vv. iv,:v.\:vrs of the Ohurvh of Rome^ having 
,vs*v,'.v.;\{ ov,'.' !U;::i o:i:v iu order to obtain an estate, 
i^v.vi s.iK'i'.\**,^;r.r,y iv.a::;:juuovI it with other, though not 
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" I totally deny your right, my lord, to question me 
in such a manner, or to draw such conclusions from 
the fiujt of Cyril Forester's having possession of the 
property which rightly belongs to him; and I must 
venture to remind you, that whatever confidence you 
may feel in the assertions of this gentleman from Italy, 
others can hardly be expected to credit all he says, so 
easily. Miss Vernon," continued he, changing his tone 
of calm irony to one of earnest and affectionate en- 
treaty ; " Miss Vernon, hear me ! hear the voice of a 
true friend, give not your ear to the false words of 
this' foreign adventurer, who is brought hither to turn 
you away, if possible, from those who love you, oh, 
how sincerely! one day you will bitterly repent of 
having given them up so lightly, — take warning then, 
and stop your ears against these base insinuations, 
which I assure you are utterly groundless!" 

" Do you then deny what I assert ? do you da/re to 
deny it?" cried Delpiani, who had with difficulty re- 
strained himself during the last few moments. 

^ Grently, my friend," said Lord Desmond, laying a 
hand on his shoulder ; " it is time to shew your proofs, 
for you must not suppose," he continued, looking at 
Rosalind as he spoke, "that we make these charges 
without positive proof of their truth." 

Delpiani immediately drew some papers from his 
breast, and selected from them a packet tied with a 
black ribbon. 

"WiU you be so good as to let me look at these 
papers'?" said Mr. Selwyn, calmly. 

"They consist chiefly of family letters which I 
value much, and rarely let out my hands," said 
Delpiani 
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- W-H Miss Vemoal are yon stiU in doabt?" M 
Mr SrlwviL. v^tlLus: to Eosalind with a look of w- 
I r:ii.:':i : can y j-a trust the evidence of letters, vhiA 
:ii^ jtirjca aocuitd is not allowed to see? but Iirill 
^v. ii^ no one luirjiily. this gentleman m&y be under i 
iL.:>to^e. — tb«rre n^^y exist such a person as he an^ 
L.ri 1^:51110 U'l Jesoribe* and for whom— deceived by 
A f3ci:i<Ki rvtscmbUmoe — ^thev mistake me.** 

m 

** Sir," siid the Italian. - vou will not be convinced 

:' y ur i.kr.iity with the person I call Father AnsdiDO. 

— ': y txw i^nisol of these papers. — ^becaude you are con* 

V -...^.i j: it. — voii know it too well I — ^but vou arewji- 

V..- :■; rwul :bem ; I only decline giving them up to 

■ _ 

He 4v\.vTu:r.gly held the packet so as to let a part of 
:V.r ..vutcL.:s Iv visible. Mr. Selwyn bent over itfiv* 
■.■.;•...■::'.:. Aiv.i as he ilid so. Colonel Harvey, who mt 
N*^:vh::-.^ h::u olv\?ely. thought he perceived his coon- 
:<-v..s:-.^v chiii. je. bur if so, it was only for an instant j Itf 
'.•vkv'.I v.;* with his usual quiet smile, and mildly ob- 
^rvwi. - that hL> si^ht was not quite good enou^ to 
vuvipher such in'lifferent hand-^Titing without his 
i* Ai^^" — fettling for them in his waistcoat pocket as he 
>Tv^ke, but without success^ 

•* They are not here I find," he said, " I must ha^ 
\ !\ I hem in the <lra wing-room ; excuse me for one mo- 
raout." 

He left the room as he said this, and all waited breath- 
loss tor his return ; but he came not. Colonel Harwy 
wor.t to look for him. but instantly returned. 

" Ho is gone, I declan?!" said he, "the hall-door is 

^'•;vu. -ho luis dtnl the scene of action, without ¥raitiDg 
, • » •» 
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"I am not surprised," said Delpiani, "he knew that I 
spoke truly, and he knew what was in these letters, as 
soon as he saw the hand- writing. They contain proofe 
of his having been long known in Kome as what I 
describe, — a Jesuit priest, — also of the long deceit car- 
ried on by the Lady Forester through his assistance. 
I can shew them to all of you, and especially to you^^ 
he said, turning to EosaHnd. 

"It is needless," she said, coming forward with 
swiroming eyes, " I at least am already convinced, and 
I thank you, — I — ^" her voice faltered, and she could 
not proceed. 

Kate looked at her husband, who immediately drew 
the stranger out of the room, and Lord Desmond 
seeing Rosalind's agitation, was about to follow them, 
but her voice quickly re-called him from the door. 

"Lord Desmond, — can you forgive me for having 
doubted you]" 

"There is nothing to forgive, Rosalind; you were 
deceived, basely deceived, by intrigues which might well 
entrap one so yoimg and guileless. Alas ! you do not 
yet know all." 

"Mabel!" exclaimed Rosalind, "is she, — oh, tell 
me!" 

"She has been perverted by these false friends," 
said Lord Desmond, " they had actually persuaded her 
to enter a convent ; but, thank Heaven, I was not 
too late to prevent that step from being taken." 

Rosalind again hid her face in her hands. 

" Oh, Mabel, Mabel!" she said, in a voice broken by 
grief. 

" Do not let us be severe on her, she is very young, 
and of a fecile disposition," said Lord Desmond, "and no 
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arts were spared, I believe, to secure her. Mrs. Forester 
probably thought that her intrigues to gain you and 
your fortune for her son (who is deeply in debt), were 
sanctified by her endeavours to gain Mabel's portimi 
for the Chiu-ch. But take comfort, dearest Itosalind. 
God will open your sister's eyes one day, I trust, and 
meantime, pray for her, — do not weep for her!" 

"Ah, I reproach myself so deeply 1" said Kosalind; 
"had I but listened to your warning, all this might 
have been spared." 

" I am not sure of that," he replied ; " but Hosalind, 
instead of blaming yourself you should be listening to 
luy excuses, — I reproached you with not noticing my 
letters, — ^with refusing to see me, — how unjust I must 
have appeared!" 

"You on your side never received her note, you 
know," said Kate, "however, the mystery of those 
letters is nearly unveiled now ; T will go and catechise 
Hannah, with Frederick's help I hope to extract a 
confession at last, for I am sure she is an employe of 
Father Anselmo's, and we can truly tell her that he 
has fled discomfited," so saying, Kate left the room. 

"But how did you know that I had not received 
your letters'?" said Rosalind, when her cousin was 
gone. "Have you been here long?" 

" Delpiani and I arrived here just after you and Mr. 
Selwyn had retired to the library," he replied ; " but I 
thought it best not to agitate you by our sudden en- 
ti*:meo, until I had learned a few particulars from Mr& 
HiU'wy in private, and communicated briefly to her 
rtiui Colonel Har\'ey the object of my unexpected jour- 
uov. I liavo yet much to teU you about Mabel, and 
«K> about Delpiani, through whom I discovered the 
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true character of Selwyn and his pupils. But there is 
something more important to me than even these mat- 
ters, interesting as they are. I know from your cousin," 
he continued, with some embarrassment, "the object of 
a note written by you, after having seen Mrs. Forester's 
portfolio. I cannot rest till T have explained that story." 

" Do not suppose," said Rosalind, " that I need any 
further explanation. The treachery of that false friend 
is made clear : I am only ashamed of ever having given 
credit to such calumnies; pray. Lord Desmond, do not 
say another word on the subject." 

" Will you then believe me, if I assert that there is 
not a syllable of truth in the whole account of the lady 
at Rome (which your cousin related to me), further 
than that a lady of that name did reaUy die of con^ 
sumption at that place, and that I was slightly ac- 
quainted with her? And would you have believed all 
this, Rosalind, if I had told it you at Redhurst?" 

Rosalind replied by going to her desk, which stood 
on the table, and taking out of its private drawer a 
scrap of written paper, which she put into his hands. 

" There," she said, " is the rough copy of the note 
which you oiLght to have received; fortunately I had 
not destroyed it." 

Lord Desmond read it hastily, and returned it to her, 
saying with an emotion which he tried vainly to con- 
ceal, "Oh, Rosalind! how little did I guess a week ago 
that Mrs. Forester had foimd it necessary to use such 
deceit, in order to separate you from me. I feared it 
was too easy a matter to require such skill to accom- 
plish!" 

He looked at her, as if hoping for an answer, but 
Rosalind's eyes were bent on the ground. 
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stood by the window, still holding Rosalind's hand, but 
unable to utter a word. It was indeed happiness which 
was too deep for language to express ; the vague hope 
so suddenly exchanged for certainty, when, but a few 
hours before, even that distant hope had been nearly 
extinct. The golden ray of sunshine which at this 
moment pierced the dark clouds which had shrouded 
the sky aU the morning, was a fittmg emblem of his 
changed feelings ; and as it rested on Kosalind's hair 
and cheek, the bright beam looked like an omen of 
future happiness. 

" Oh, Rosalind," said Lord Desmond at length, " it 
is hard for me at this moment to believe that the jour- 
ney of life is beset with briars, — ^well as I know it, — so 
sweei is the hope of treading it with you at my side!" 

" My poor father," said Rosalind ; " his wish will be 
fulfiUed after all!" 

" It will, but not in the way he intended," said Lord 
Desmond; "he wished, in his tenderness for you, to 
shield you from the difficulties and temptations to which 
your situation seemed likely to expose you, but such 
was not the will of Heaven." 

"And I do not for an instant regret those trials," 
said she; "I hope they have not been useless to me, 
and I am sure they have taught me to value my best 
earthly Mend," she continued, with a confiding look, 
which repaid Lord Desmond tenfold for all the distract- 
ing anxieties of the last few months ; he said so, — ^and 
Rosalind could not refuse him the satisfaction of hear- 
ing her say (though in the lowest whisper) that she 
too, was happy. 

" But I almost fear that happiness may be a snare to 
me," she added, her smile giving place to a sigh. 
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" Nay, deaa^st, both joy and sorrow may be snares to 
us," said Lord Desmond; "but they may both be a 
means of improvement too, and all joy that is pure 
and innocent is a gift of our Heavenly Father, to be 
received with thanksgiving. Let us then, my Hosalind, 
thus sanctify our happiness, and let us pray that we 
may have our treasure in heaven; so may we help 
each other in our high calling, and neither sorrow nor 
joy may bind our souls to earth!" 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

BETBOSFECnON. 

"Do I disturb jouV said Kate, peeping into Rosa- 
lind's bed-room, about half an hour after the scene re- 
lated in our last chapter. 

" Oh come in, come in, dearest Kate ! I was just 
going to you indeed." 

"Is all right then, dear Rose, tell me quick?" 

" It is right indeed, Kate," answered Rosalind, throw- 
ing her arms roimd her cousin, — " you guessed, did you 

not r 

" I did. Rose, but I rejoice to exchange guesses for 
certainty, and most heartily do I congratulate you, and 
pray that this day may be ever blest to you dearest, — 
that you may look back to it with satis&,ction years 
hence! If it please Heaven to spare you to each other, 
I am sure it will be so, for you and Lord Desmond are 
not like the careless ones who rejoice without soberness 
and too often without thankfulness 1" 

" Oh, Kate, what should I be, if my heart were not 
overflowing with gratitude] Think what a haven I 
have found, — and from what a sea of troubles I have 
been rescued!" 

" Yes," replied Kate, " the ungodly had spread a net 
for you, — and we may say with David, * are fallen into 
the midst of it themselves.' But we will not speak of 
them, — I will rather talk of some one else ! How 
proud I am that my first judgement has proved right !" 



« 
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Though Rosalind needed quiet and solitude more 
than the rest of the party, there was not one who did 
not enjoy the few hours of retirement which followed 
dinner, and they separated by tacit consent. Kate 
went to give orders for the accommodation of her unex- 
pected guests (for she and her husband would not hear 
of their going to the inn), and then to her nursery. 
Colonel Harvey had letters to write in the libraiy, 
Lord Desmond walked out into the country, and Signer 
Delpiani took a book into the garden. 

When evening closed in, Kosalind joined them in the 
drawing-room, and found everybody looking refii'eshed 
and tranquillized. Colonel Harvey put down his book 
to give her a kind glance of congratulation, but imme- 
diately resumed it again, that she might not painfully 
feel herself an object of attention. Kate was playing 
with her baby on the sofa, and Lord Desmond stand- 
ing near the fire-place in conversation with his Italian 
friend. He exchanged one look with Kosalind, and 
then quietly finished what he was saying. But pre- 
sently after, when the entrance of tea and the depar- 
ture of baby made a little bustle in the room, and oc- 
cupied Mrs. Harvey and her husband, he took the 
opportunity of presenting Signer Delpiani to her, say- 
ing in a whisper, — 

" At another time I will tell you how much we are 
indebted to my good friend here, for unravelling cer- 
tain mysteries ; but at present it will be a sufficient 
recommendation to tell you that he knew your &ther 
in Rome, and is besides a fidend of long standing with 
me." 

" Some day, perhaps," said Delpiani, respectftdly kiss- 
ing Rosalind's hand, " it may be granted me to relate 
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to the Signora the obligations I owe to Lord Desmond, 
and she will then see that if I did not love him I must 
have no heart ! Ah, you need not fear, Desmond, I will 
be silent now. 

" Pray do, my dear Guido," said Lord Desmond, "for 
Mrs. Harvey is calling us to tea." 

" We will resume the conversation when he is not 
by," said Delpiani, smiling, to Eosalind. Then as she 
went to seat herself at the table, he added in a whisper 
to his fidend, — "^ graziosissima / — ^if I have not for- 
gotten my painting I must make a likeness for you one 
day, mio caro." 

It was a relief to Kate when (prayers being ended) 
her guests departed to their respective chambers ; — 

" For," she observed to her husband when they were 
left alone, "Rosalind looked too bewildered and wearied 
to speak (no wonder, poor dear, after such a morning), 
and then every one of us had plenty of interesting 
things to say, if two or three of the party had been 
absent ; we wanted to be split into tete-drtetes, and yet 
were too small a circle to make such a manoeuvre pos- 
sible. If Signor Delpiani had been away, Lord Desmond 
could have related his history to us, — I am sure it is an 
interesting one, — or if you had been banished, Rosalind 
and I might have heard about Mabel and her perver- 
sion ; but as things were, it is strange that we got 
through the evening at all I think !" 

" What strikes me as strange," said Colonel Harvey, 
" is, that at the end of so fatiguing and agitating a day, 
my little wife should find her tongue as nimble as ever ! 
There, Katie, take your candle, and give that active 
organ a few hours' repose." 

It may be supposed that Lord Desmond took an 
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ly opportunity on the following morning of resum- 
ing with Rosalind the conyersation of the pzeceding 
day, and relating to her the full particulars of all that 
had passed sinoe he had seen her at Avonsford. She 
had of conrae learnt some things in a desultory way on 
the preceding evening at snch times as the rest of the 
party were engagied in talking, and when Ijord Desmcmd 
could apeak to her in a low voice; but it was impoB- 
sihle to get a fall accoimt of things in so disjointed a 
way. 

''Begin at the beginning, and tell me everything" 
she said, when they were alone in the garden after 
breakfEist. 

** When I was refused admittance at Hedhurst," said 
Lord Desmond^ " I could feel little doubt that young 
Forester had succeeded in making a serious impression 
on you, and that but a feeble thread of hope remained 
for me. I had begun to think that you felt more fii- 
vourably towards me latterly, and was therefore sur- 
prised as well as disappointed at your denial of an inter- 
view, even of a few minutes, — ^it shewed me how great 
must be the influence of your new friends." 

'' It was not certainly so great as that/' interrupted 
Kosalind. 

" No, my Rose, thank Heaven you never lost your 
independence; but how could I suspect so deep a plot! 
and as you know, I thought it was no such hard 
matter to separate us. The idea which haunted me, 
however, during my lonely evening at that little inn, 
was not so much my own loss, for. I had looked csi 
the happiness I now enjoy, as something too distant 
and visionary to build on, — ^but that your life should 
be rendered miserable by your precipitation and igno- 
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ranoe of the world, — this was a grievous thought, 
indeed! and yet my hands seemed tied; I knew 
nothing positively against the Foresters, though vague 
recollections floated across my mind of something I 
had formerly heard to their disadvantage. Had I 
been only your guardian, I could easily have int^ered 
and cautioned you, — not by mere hints, but openly, 
and in the presence of yoiir aunts, who would have 
been soon put on the alarm; but in my embarrassing 
situation, I felt that nothing short of actual and well- 
-rounded charges against them, cotdd justify my 
taking Such a step. I wrote, therefore, to a Mend in 
Kome, who had been acquainted with Mrs. Forester 
and her son, and who living in the place which had 
been so long their home, could give me, I felt sure, 
some information that might be relied on. This Mend 
was Delpiani ; after writing to him, I sent a few lines 
to you, earnestly beggiug for an interview before my 
departure. This note was of course burned by Mrs. 
Forester; I only received a message that Miss Yemon 
was not quite well, and could see no one. I might 
have delayed my journey for a day or two, and had 
thought of doing so, but I felt that a forced interview 
with you would do more harm than good; so I set 
out, leaving a letter, — (which met, no doubt, the same 
fate as the others,) — saying that I should perhaps 
shortly have some important information to convey 
Up you. This of course only made Mrs. Forester — if* 
as I suspect, she read it — ^more careful not to allow 
anything in the shape of a letter from me to reach 
your hands." 

'* But Mabel, Mabel (" said Rosalind anxiously. 

" We shall come presently to her ; she, poor girl. 
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was an easy prey, for Mr. Sackville liad already 
planted the seeds of Ex)manism ia her mind; and, 
indeed, her French governess had probably prepared 
the way for him, without her being aware of it." 

" And then," said Rosalind, *** her dislike to talk 
over these things with me, naturally laid her open to 
the false reasonings of those with whom she was moK 
amreserved." 

"I expect,** said Lord Desmond, •^we shall find 
that Mabel was less perverted by argument and reasoB, 
than by the romance and dignity of a mystery, and 
the importance attached to her conversion by her new 
Mends; for doubtless flattery was not spared, nor 
interesting tales of nuns and saints. I do not mean 
to accuse her of changing her fiEdth without some 
devotional feelings, but I suspect, I hop^ that her 
conversion rested partly on slighter grounds." 

" You hope it, because you think we may bring her 
to see her errors more easily," said Kosalind. 

" Yes, at least with less diflGiculty ; but we must be 
patient, and avoid everything which she can construe 
into persecution. — To^ continue my story however, — I 
was of course ignorant of all this about Mabel till the 
othear day ; and being hopeless of doing anything more 
towards opening your eyes until Delpiani*s answer 
should arrive, I returned to Ireland, and applying 
myself diligently to business, tried to banish sad and 
useless thoughts. 1 wrote again to you, still (as ire 
now know) in vain. 

" At length I began to wonder at not getting my 
answer from Rome, but as I was on the point of writing 
again, I received a note from Delpiani, dated London, 
where he had just arrived; he had been traveUiog-for 
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the last two months, and bad therefore missed tbe 
letter I had written to Italy. I set out at once to 
join lum, and went to Avonsford in my way, to speak 
to your aunts about some of your affairs, which were 
to be settled with the lawyers in London. Miss 
Thorpe told me, before I had been an hour in the 
house, that she had been very angry and very much 
surprised, on hearing from her maid a few days pre- 
vious to my arrival, that it was everywhere reported 
that Miss Vernon was to marry Mr. Forester ! I replied 
that such reports often arose without any foundation, 
and this was all the consolation I could give. Her 
objections to Mr. Forester were, his youth and gay 
manners, and her slight knowledge of him and his 
fctmily, which last was the more reasonable objection' 
of the two. I told her that I expected soon to learn 
something from a friend, concerning the Forester family, 
and would not &il to communicate to her such informa- 
tion as I could obtain. In the afternoon I went to visit 
the friend at whose house I was staying last winter, 
and there I heard to my regret, though not to my 
surprise, that this report was spoken of as an accre-. 
dited thing throughout the neighbourhood. 

"Next day I resiuned my journey, and arrived 
early in London, but on calling at Delpiani's hotel, 
found he had gone out, and was not expected till 
evening ; I wrote a few words in Italian on my card, 
appointing nine o'clock for our meeting, and then 
went to do my business in the city, which occupied 
me all the Afternoon. 

" As I was leaving the solicitor's office, I met an old 
acquaintance, who asked me to come and dine with 
his femily in Grosvenor-square; I willingly consented. 
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"I can explain tlmt to you more fully another time," . 
said Lord Desmond, "but my recognition will be ac- 
counted for when I tell you, that the ring had formerly 
belonged to one of my &unily, by name Clara Desmond, 
and was left to you (then a mere child) by my mother. 

" Your poor £sither meant, I dare say, to have told 
you about it some day. However, to proceed with my 
narrative, I returned the ring in sHence, but my look of 
abnost s^r. inquiry, waa Jby one of 'triun^pJ, which 
clearly shewed that it had been understood, and that 
Cyril Forester had taken this means of declaring the 
terms on which you stood together. Nothing more 
passed, dinner was shortly announced, and immediately 
after, I went to the hotel where I was to meet Del- 
piani He was not yet come in, and I occupied my- 
self in writing that letter, the only one you ever re- 
ceived. I had just sent it to post before my friend 
came in^ for I had resolved that whatever information I 
might obtain ftx)m him, should be conveyed to you 
through your aunts, I felt that I could no longer per- 
sonally interfere, or indeed remain your guardian, ex- 
cept in name. I little suspected that what Delpiani 
had to tell, would so soon alter my resolution." 

"But first," interrupted Bosalind, "tell me something 
about this friend, in whom you place such confidence ; 
—I am not disposed to quarrel with you for doing so, 
-for I am gi2% prepossessed with his counteice 
buti wish t^ow who he is, and what service you 
have rendered him." 

"It is indeed necessary to my history that you 
should know something about him. I first made his 
acquaintance in Home, when I was there with my 
father, several years ago. Your father also knew him, 
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though but slightly; his ^sunily was I believe originally 
from the north of Italy, but had long been resident in 
Borne. I became very intimate with him, and in the 
course of time, I was enabled to be a Tn^aTu^ of assist- 
ing his intelligent mind to free itself from the ftl>^lrUi 
of a fidth which had long burdened biTn^ — a means 
only,— (though he greatly overrates it) for with a mind 
80 sensible and truth-loving, to place a Bible in his 
hands was enough. I must not linger, however, on 
this interesting part of my subject, but hastily aketdi 
that portion of his story which more immediately con- 
oems us. For two years my friend was obliged to 
leave Eome, and these two years he spent in Protes- 
tant countries; he then returned to his home, and 
between his own prudence and the influence of soma 
powerful friends, he contrives to live unmolested, and 
to scatter I believe, quietly, the good seed. During 
the conversation I held with him on the evening I 
have been speaking of, he told me, that on his return 
to Home, he found a £sivourite sister of his very inti- 
tnate with the Foresters, at least with the mother; this 
young person, whose name was Clotilda^ lived with an 
aimt, and did not often see her brother; as without 
knowing the full extent of his change of views, all Ms 
family were aware that he was more or less of a Pro- 
testant, and the aunt being very devout, rarely admitted' 
him to her house. At this period, Mr. Selwyn, under 
the name of Father Anselmo, was confessor to Clotilda, 
but the same yesa: the Foresters left Eome for Pari% 
Mr. Selwyn accompanying them, — so that the young 
lady was obliged to have another confessor. This gen- 
tleman was a quiet ea^ old man, who let her do what- 
she chose; and when the poor girl fell, ill, and it was^ 
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declared that she could not tdtimately recover, he made 
no objection to her brother Guido's visitmg her, and 
indeed so &j: softened the aunt, as to induce her to let 
her nephew spend hours with the poor invalid, who was- 
passionately fond of hioi. 

" Amongst other subjects of conversation (for it does 
not appear that she was prevented from talking by her 
illness), they spoke of Father Anselmo; and Clotilda 
complamed of the way in which he had perplexed her 
mind with subtleties, so that her very belief seemed to 
totter; — 'not,' said Delpiani, 'that I would insinuate 
such to have been his intention, — ^but that such was 
the effect produced by a sophistical mind upon an igno- 
rant yet intelligent girL' 

* " One point on which she had been hard to convince, 
was the morality of Mrs. Forester's conduct, for in 
common with all their more intimate Eoman Catholic 
friends, Clotilda was aware of the deception practised 
on the world by this lady and her son. Mr. Selwyn 
appears to have used many skilful arguments to prove 
that it was perfectly allowable, and even praiseworthy, 
in order that young Cyril might not dispossess himself 
of the right which he conceived him undoubtedly to have, 
as child of the eldest son to the estate, but which had 
been, he said, most unjustly made dependant on his reli- 
gious profession. This right, and the influence conse- 
quent upon it, he argued, belonged to the Church, and 
that as a faithfrd son of that Church, Cyril could not re- 
sign it when she authorized the means used for retaining 
it, &c., &c. At the time he succeeded in convincing Clo- 
tilda ; but when she talked over the subject with her 
brother, her former ideas returned, and were strength- 
ened by finding that he fully agreed with her. It is- 
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^ Bat did she, poor thing, die in her ignorance^" asked 
Boealind; ^ did not her brother saooeed in opening her 
miud to the tratht" 

^ He did all that he coold," answered Lord Besmoiid ', 
*to shew her att the errors of the Mth in which abe 
had been brought up, would have required a longer 
time than the few weeks of her iUnees (especially iB 
it was imky occasional^ that he could see ber alone) 
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afforded. But he told me she died in peace, placing 
her sole trust in her Saviour. I will get Delpiani to 
tell us some more particulars one of these days, for he 
will talk more freely of his sweet Clotilda to you than 
to any mam^ I dare say ; but I must go on, or you will 
think my tale endless. 

" Besides the facts which you heard yesterday, Del- 
piani told me many things concerning both Mrs. Fores- 
ter and her son, which shewed the one to have been a 
worldly as weU as an artful woman, and the other a 
disaipaL yonng m*a, but not without some ainiable 
qualities. It is true that both Mr. Selwyn and his 
mother were very angry when they found out his gam- 
ing propensities, and he had to perform, I £uicy, some 
severe penances ; but these would not pay the heavy 
debts, in consequence of which he and his &unily lefb^ 
Home in such a hurry. It was these debts which 
made a rich wife so desirable. When I had learned all 
these particulars from my friend, you may conceive, 
dearest Bosalind, the anguish I felt in recurring to 
the scene with the ring which I had witnessed a few 
hours before ! To think of you as absolutely engaged 
---<»: at least as only restrained by your solemn promise 
frY>m being engaged — ^to a man every way unworthy 
of you, and whose deceit in palming himself off as a 
Protestant, would perhaps only be learned by you when, 
too late, was indeed wretchedness." 

" How ill must you have thought of me, to suppose 
I could have given my ring to any man to whom I was 
not openly engaged P said Bosahnd, in a tone of gentle 
reproach. 

" I did think you to blame, dearest, I cannot deny it y 
but I thought you under an evil influence, and blamed 
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others far more. I saw, however, that no time was to 
be lost in useless regrets or indignation, so I hmried 
over my business, and started for Avonsford, taking 
Delpiani with me. We kept secret the place we were 
bound to, as we did also our arrival there, and lodged 
at that lone village, Femley, which you know is not 
more than two miles from Avonsford ; and in order that 
no one might suspect my presence in the neighbourhood 
and report it to Mrs. Forester, I of course kept dose 
to my quarters ; but Delpiani, who was unknown, went 
about to reconnoitre, and soon found out that Mr. Sel- 
wyn was absent and gone to Ireland. I rather rejoiced 
at this, as I thought the lady*s schemes would be more 
easily detected when her cautious adviser was away. 

'^ Delpiani being fortunately a capital artist, his sketch* 
book proved valuable, not only as frimishing him with 
employment, but as accounting naturally enough for 
his long rambles through the lanes and meadows. I 
was afraid to accompany him, lest I should be recog- 
nized ; and while he was wandering about, asking ques- 
tions, which he could do as a foreigner, without exciting 
surprise, I remained in om* little sitting-room till dusk." 

" Ah, what a weary time you must have had !" ex* 
claimed Rosalind, "and all for one whom you believed — * 

" The dupe of deception and intrigue, my Hose,** in- 
terrupted Lord Desmond, " and whom it was no less 
my duty than my anxious wish, to save from her im- 
pending fate ! These were sad days, no doubt, for I 
felt that should I succeed in convincing you of yoor 
mistaken estimate of young Forester; the disappoint- 
ment would probably be a blight on yotir future life. 
I judged of course from the impressions given me by 
the ring-scene in London. As for myself I had from 
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that moment abandoned all hope, and fully intended 
going to Italy with Delpiani, when he should have 
finished his projected tour in England. But do not 
look so grieved, my love ; do not suppose that^ I had no 
comfort in my lonely hours : when earth looks darkest 
Heaven seems brightest, you know," 

" I should wrong you, indeed, if I could suppose you 
comfortless in sorrow," she said j " only it is so painful 
to feel myself the cause of all." 

" Ah, Rosalind, you need not waste regret on that ; 
I only tremble lest I should be wanting in sobriety and 
watchfulness. You may smile, but you must be men- 
tor to me now!" 

" Why, you do look as if you had grown younger all in 
a moment," said Bosalind, with a half playful, half timid 
glance. "I cannot conceive feeling a&aid of you now." 

" Were you ever afraid of me, Rose? What a stem, 
disagreeable guardian I must have been !" 

" So very disagreeable, that you are to keep the office 2& 
long as I live," was Rosalind's reply, but their conversa- 
tion was here interrupted by Mrs. Harvey, who came 
running down the garden-walk, with a letter in her hand. 

" I am so sorry to interrupt you," she exclaimed ; " I 
know you must quite hate me ; but, dear Rose, if you think 
as you said this morning, that you ought to return to 
England on your naughty sister's account, here is the 
opportunity of an escort, which ought not to be lost. 
Mrs. O'Hara is going to Cheltenham, for her niece's 
health, my step-mother tells me, as a mere piece of news ; 
but it strikes me that if you must go, it would be a 
pity not to make use of the occasion." 

" Is it to be so, Rosalind 1" said Lord Desmond; "must 
we lose you immediately" 
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" I am anxious to be with Mabel," she replied; "ami 
Selina will only irritate her, and I ought to be witli 
them ; so, though it grieves me to part with Kate thus 
early, yet" she continued with a sigh, «I am snie I 
ought to go with Mrs. O'Hara, if she starts soon." 

^ Then I must not be selfish enough to try and divert 
you from your duty, my Rose, though it seems hard to 
part at such a time!" 

" Frederick will go to Dublin with yon,'* said Elate, 
" and you can join your escort there. I will write to 
Mrs. O'Hara by this day's post, and as she is not to set 
out till to-morrow, it will just catch her. She travck 
slowly, on accoimt of her invalid companion ; so yon 
need not leave us till the day following, dearest Eoaa- 
Und." 

This matter was soon settled, but as Rosalind and 
Lord Desmond had both of them letters to write by 
the day's post, they were obliged to return to the house, 
and defer the remainder of the " nnravehnent,*' as 
Kate called it, till another time. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



MABELS BBSCUE. 



Mrs. Harvet was kind enough to create an oppor- 
tunity for Lord Desmond and Bosalind to finish the 
tite^tite she had interrupted in the morning. She 
suggested to her husband that it would be very pleasant 
to take a drive, as the afternoon was lovely, and that 
Signor Delpiani should be initiated into the use of a 
jaunting-car, which was of course quite a novelty for 
him ; so, as soon as the letters were dispatched, and the 
business of the day over, they set forth, leaving the two 
members of the party who remained behind to enjoy a 
qtdet walk towards the mountain, and resume the con- 
versation which had been so abruptly broken off 

"You said that you were staying at Femly," Bosa- 
lind began. 

"Yes, and very quietly we lived there. We had 
brought no servant, and passed, I believe, for foreign 
travellers. We had been three or four days living in 
this retired way, when Delpiani at last brought home 
some information which promised to assist us. He had 
entered into conversation with a journeyman glazier, in 
one of his wanderings. This man, it appeared, had 
been employed at a neighbouring gentleman's house 
that morning, and being a talkative fellow, he told 
Delpiani some particulars connected with his business 
there. ^ An accident,' he said, ^had happened to one 
of the windows of the Boman CathoHc chapel in Mr. 
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Bernard's grounds, so, as to-morrow w^as Easter-day, 
and there were to be grand doings with their popish 
ceremonies, they had to send to. him (the only glazier 
in the village) in a great hurry, for 'twas too late to 
send over to Bristol for the man they generally had, 
who was one of themselves. On being further ques- 
tioned, the man said that this was the only Koman 
Catholic place of worship in- the neighbourhood. Deir 
piani therefore proposed our going to the chapel eariy 
on the following morning (he had ascertained the hour 
of mass), and watching all the persons who went in. 
If we should see Mrs. Forester among them — and ik 
appeared highly probable she would be there— my de- 
claration of this fact might weigh with those for whom 
Delpiani's story was not sufficient evidence ; besides, it 
would prove, not only that she had been, but that she 
was still, a member of the Church of Home. I con- 
sented to the plan, though pained enough to think of 
spending an Easter morning in such a place. We came 
to the chapel in company with a few persons fix)m 
Femly, whose numbers were increased, when we reached 
the park, by several ladies and gentlemen (chiefly the 
former), who were obliged to leave their carriages at 
the entrance, as the path to the chapel admitted only 
foot passengers. We entered, and placed ourselves in a 
dark comer, where we might escape observation, and 
yet see all who entered. Many were already arrived, 
and engaged in performing their devotions at the shrine 
of some favourite saint, during the interval preceding 
the commencement of the mass. I was watching the 
door attentively, when my eyes were diverted from it 
by a yoimg girl whom I could not help looking at^ I 
knew not why. She was kneeling before an image of 
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the Virgin, and wore a large black veil, which was par- 
tially thrown back. Though she was so placed that I 
could not see her features, there was something familiar 
to me in her air and figure. Mass began, however, and 
she turned her head ; then I saw that it was Mabel ! 
In a moment the truth flashed upon me ; she had been 
perverted by the influence of Mrs. Forester, and her 
change was to be kept secret until you were secured in 
a different way ! I kept my eye on Mabel, and a sign 
from Delpiani pointed out to me Mrs. Forester close 
beside her. The ceremony continued, and long did the 
time appear to me tiU the idolatrous worship was over. 
"When the congregation dispersed, I observed the pair 
whom I was watching, lingering behind the rest, as if 
waiting for some one. They moved nearer to the 
comer where we, concealed by a pillar, had placed our- 
selves. Presently they stood still, and I heard the 
elder lady say, as if in answer to some question — 

" * Yes, my dear, but do not be a&aid ; Father Lucius 
is prepared to see you, and a kinder man, I assure you, 
there cannot be. He is to speak to the Superior of the 
convent concerning your wishes. Ah ! here he is.' 

^ As she spoke, one of the officiating priests, still in 
his splendid robes, advanced, and Mrs. Forester pre- 
sented Mabel, saying something which I did not hear. 
Hift reply was distinct, though in a low voice, and was 
to this effect : — 

<< 'My child, you have been snatched, as it were, from 
the fire — saved from the sea of error on which you were 
tossed — and brought into the calm haven of that Church 
in which alone salvation is to be found. This excellent 
lady, and the holy man who aided her in the pious 
work of your conversion, are therefore truer, and should 
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be dearer, friends to you than any of your mistaken 
relatives. I understand that you are shortly to take 
refuge in one of those peaceful retreats where holy 
maids, secluded from a sinful world, enjoy pure happi- 
ness. Have I been rightly informed, my daughter?' 
"Mabel assented by a gestiire, but Mrs. Forests 

added, * It cannot take place immediately — not till ^ 

then followed a whisper which I could not hear. 

" 'Well, my child, let the day soon come when yon 
seek that blessed abode; the holy Virgin will then 
take you under her especial protection.' He went on 
in this strain for some time, ending by a hope that this 
now young and timid votary might one day be herself 
the spiritual mother of many strayed lambs ! 

" Mabel appeared greatly afiected, and shed tears; 
and when he concluded, at a sign from Mrs. Forester, 
she fell on her knees, and asked his blessing. I saw that 
this was to be the closing ceremony, and therefore slipped 
out of the chapel as quickly as was consistent with 
quietness. In so doing we were seen by a priest who 
was descending from the organ-loft ; he looked sur- 
prised at the sight of strangers, but Delpiani's foreign 
countenance and black mustaches, I suppose, re-assured 
him, for he bowed very politely, and let us pass out. We 
hastened down the path leading to the side door where 
the carriages had been drawn up ; only one modest-look- 
ing vehicle remained. And now I hastily arranged a plan 
with Delpiani, to meet the fresh discovery I had made. 
" I did not expect that Mrs. Forester and her 
charge would drive straight to Bedhurst during the 
time of our chm'ch service, and it was now not far from 
twelve o'clock. They must, in fact, have accounted for 
their absence from church by telling Mabel's aunts 
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that she was ill, or that they were going to attend 
some distant place of worship ; and I anticipated that 
they would go to the house of some Boman Catholic 
family, until the time came at which they might ven- 
ture to be seen at home. As I had no legal powers to 
shew, I could not well force my way into a stranger's 
house to reclaim a ward who would probably resist my 
authority, so I determined to go to Redhurst, and await 
their arrival in the groimds near the house. I was unwill- 
ing to annoy Mabel by the sight of a stranger during the 
scene which must take place, and therefore begged my 
friend to stroll quietly into the village, and to ask some 
one to direct him to the inn, where he could procure a 
chaise, which he was to bring to Redhurst, and in 
which I hoped to persuade Mabel to return with me to 
her aunts. Meanwhile, I hastened, by a short cut, to 
Kedhurst, and waited about the house-door till I saw 
the ladies coming. Just as they were ascending the 
steps, I stepped forward and said, ' Mabel ! * She started 
and coloured violently. Mrs. Forester turned deadly 
pale, but recovered herself quickly, and said — 

"'Lord Desmond! you choose a strange hour for 
your visit, but nevertheless, my lord, you are welcome 
to Redhurst.' 

" This was uttered with cold politeness and perfect 
galf-possession ; but poor Mabel was not such an adept 
as her friend in dissimulation ; she trembled visibly, 
and could not conceal her agitation. 

" * Mrs. Forester,' I said, * this is no time for com- 
pliment, I must speak the truth, however impalatable 
it may be.' 

<i* Mabel,' I continued, *Thave this morning had 
the pain of seeing you in a Roman Catholic chapel.' 
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"*Well, and if so,' interrupted Mrs. Forester, bland- 
ly, 'surely my lord, an interesting and curious cere- 
mony may be witnessed by my young friend without 
injury to her own faith. Though why her and my 
movements are to be traced out by spies I cannot 
imagine ; it is a line of conduct so base and mean^ ihat 
I should never have suspected Lord Desmond of adopt- 
mg it. 

" * Madam/ I replied, * if T have been compelled to 
watch the proceedings of my ward, it is simply be- 
cause I know that neither from you nor £rom her can I 
expect to hear the truth. I have ascertained, from 
authority I cannot doubt, that Mr. Selwyn is a Jesuit 
priest, — (Mabel here uttered a faint exclamation, Mrs. 
Forester looked almost sternly at her and pressed her 
arm), — that you madam, and your son, belong to the 
Koman Catholic Church, and to-day I leam with inex- 
pressible sorrow, that my young ward has been be- 
guiled by you into an abandonment of her own &itL 
I do not reproach you for trying to convert her to 
what you believe the true Church, but I do reproach 
both you and her, for the deceit and intrigue with 
which this work has been carried on. For you, Ma- 
bel, I am not surprised that your imagination should 
have been dazzled by the show and romance of the 
Eoman Catholic worship; or that, knowing little of 
your own faith, you should have been induced to 
abandon privileges, of whose value you were ignorant, 
but I am surprised that you should have concealed 
your change of views from your affectionate sbter, and 
still worse, made yourself a party to a scheme by 
which she was to be beguiled into an union with one 
who had for years been acting a lie !* 
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"Mabel burst into tears, and clung to Mrs. Forester's 
arm. 

"*Do not grieve at what he says, my love,' said 
Mrs. Forester, endeavouring to draw her into the 
house. *You have acted firom conscientious motives, 
and shall not be forced to return to a faith which 
has become odious to you ; — I will protect you ; Lord 
Desmond will scarcely think of dragging you by force 
from my house.' 

"*You need not fear being compelled to profess 
yourself a member of a Church you have deserted, 
Mabel,' said I; but as your guardian, I must insist on 
your accompanying me this moment to Avon Lodge, 
we will settle the other matters afterwards.' Mabel 
wavered, and Mrs. Forester seizing her hand, almost 
dragged her into the hall towards the stairs, saying in 
a low voice, — not I suppose intended for me to hear, — 
'trust to me, you shall soon be beyond his reach.' I 
had followed them, and she then whispered something, 
to which Mabel replied in a trembling voice, ' Oh no, 
no ; sail for France to-morrow ! I could not.' 

" ' I saw that no time was to be lost, and taking her 
arm, quietly but decidedly told her that she had no 
power of resisting my authority as her guardian, and 
that she must come with me.' 

" ' I am staying here,' said she, 'how can I go off in 
this hurry, I must pack up my things.' 

" * In common propriety his lordship will not venture 
to deny you this, my poor child,' said Mrs. Forester, 
' he may at least leave you to compose yourself, and 
return in a few hours !' 

" T made no answer, but led her forcibly, though 
without much resistance on her part, to the door, — for 
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the ttiontion of a voyage to France, whicli her 
hful niMhly ])r()]K>Hedy had evidently disturbed mnd 
woakoned her determination, — so that I got her into 
the carriage which had just arrived, with leas difficnhj 
tluui I expected. Delpiani's appearance on the box 
Hooined to aHtoiiiHh and horrify Mrs. Forester, who 
immediately recognised him, and evidently gneased 
whotice I had obtained my information. She retreated 
with a look of real dismay, and we drove off to Avon 
Ijf>dgo. Mabol cried all the way, and I did not at- 
tempt to ititemipt her until we stopped at her annt's 
door, then I warned her that I feared she would meet 
with a harnh reception ; I told her that I regretted this, 
though her conduct did indeed deserve great blame, 
and I nmiiuded her, that as she would not make a con- 
fidant of an affectionate and right-minded elder sister, 
hIu) could not complain of having to bear the bnmt 
of her auntH* diKpleasure alone. But T pitied her very 
mtich. Wi) were received, as you may suppose, with 
gtxuit HurpriHO by the old ladies. ' I come,' said I, lead- 
lug forward the weeping Mabel, * to bring your niece 
and my ward back to your protection.** 

" * Why how 'h this,* cried Miss Thorpe, * I thought 
tlu^ child was at Redhurst ; I was over-persuaded to 
let hcsr Htay there; what, have you been making your- 
self troublesome, missl* 

" T now iM^gan to explain the painful circumstances 
of the case ; at the words 'persuaded to become a Roman 
Catholic/ I was assailed with a volley of exclamations 
and questions, to which as soon as I could obtain a hear- 
ing, I replied by a brief accoimt of the events with 
which you are acquainted. This for a while diverted 
the storm of their anger from Mabel, who seemed to 
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listen with horror, and though she often cried out, * I 
know it can^t be true,' she believed it, I think, in spite 
of herself. But to shorten this long history, — after 
she was allowed to go up stairs, I had a long conversa- 
tion with jour annts, in which I pointed out to them 
that if they remained with your sister in the neighbour- 
hood of Bedhurst, I was convinced that Mrs. Forester 
would find some means of getting possession of the 
deluded girl, and probably persuade her after all, to 
elope to the Continent and enter a convent. As the 
story would soon be known, I remarked that the family 
could not remain long in this country ; and meanwhile, 
I advised your aunts to absent themselves, and not 
allow any one to learn the place of their intended 
sojourn. They arranged to go to Cheltenham, and 
after endeavouring to persuade them, that scolding 
Mabel was not the best means of convincing her of her 
errors, I did my best for the poor child, by giving 
them a nc^ to a clergyman, residing in Cheltenham 
for his wi&*8 health, who would pay them attention as 
friends of mine, and whose conversation I thought likely 
to be of most important use to my ward." 

" But why," cried Rosalind, " did you not ask them 
to send MabeLhere 2 Kate wished it so much!" 

'' I did make the proposal, being pretty sure what 
would be Mrs. Harvey's kind feeling about it; but I 
could not convince aunt Selina that Mabel would not 
be surroimded by Boman Catholics at Balljrmore. Nor, 
indeed, was I much surprised at her feeling on the sub- 
ject, thou^ I assured her that her niece would have a 
very dif^rent view of Bomanism in Ireland from. thft.t 
which had been presented to her by Mrs. Forester. As 
Boon as I had said all I thought n&cessary to your aunts, 
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and had seen Mabel again, I retamecl to Femly with Bel- 
piani, and next day we were both en route for Ireland. 

" Here, then, ends my long history ! — oh, how little 
I anticipated such a sequel to it! I can nefver be 
gratefiil enough — and words fail me, Hose, when I want 
to tell you how great a boon I feel that Heaven has 
bestowed on me I" 

Kosalind's words failed her, too, when she would 
have spoken in reply, but her upturned &ce was ex- 
pressive enough to speak all she could have said. 
Tlierc was a pause, and then a cloud of sadness came 
over Rosalind's face : — 

" My poor Mabel," she said, " how can I be so happy, 
when she is wretched ! — ^how selfish in me to forget her 
sufferings for a moment ! " 

" She 7mist suffer, my Rose, and will do so more 
when she ceases to believe herself a martyr for the 
cause of tnUh. But if her sufferings be the means of 
restoring to her the blessings of the Grospel, and the 
frioiuls she was so ready to abandon, we must not re- 
gret them. Your presence will be a most healing con- 
solation as well as benefit to her, and I would not^ 
great as will be my loss, detain you here, if I conld." 

" Yes," said Rosalind, wiping away her tears, '* I do 
hope to comfort her, and I do not despair of her learn- 
ing to bless that painful day when she was snatched 
from an erring Church and false friends; and to bless 
him, too, who was, under Heaven, the means of saving 
her ! But you have had trouble and thought enough 
about both your wards; we will speak of scmiething 
else now. I want to know what you meant by saying 
that your mother left me the ring which has been so 
mysteriously stolen from me 1" 
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"It is quite true, dearest Hose — ^my mother did 
leave it to you. I vnH tell you, though it is a sad tale, 
why she felt so deep an interest in one whom she had 
never seen. My poor mother, Kose, was unhappy." 

" I know," said Rosalind, in a low voice ; " Mrs. O'Hara 
told me about her, but not who it was that " 

" It was your farther, Rosalind !" 

" Papa ! — ^how strange ! And that was why he first 
went to India, then?" 

' " Yes, dear Rose ; it was my mother's error, or rather 
the sinM ambition of her worldly-minded parents, that 
blighted your father's early life. Bitterly did she, too, 
suffer, and her husband also. It was the knowledge of 
their sad story, I believe, which gave me an early dis- 
taste for marriage, and prevented my forming attach- 
ments ; I dreaded finding out, too late, that I had 
made such a mistake as my father had done ; and I 
fancy that an early acquaintance with the sorrows of 
life gave me a reserved, unpleasant manner, or, at least, 
a degree of seriousness, which made me little liked by 
those of my own age, or of your sex, Rose." 

Rosalind inwardly smiled at the remembrance of her 
former impression of Lord Desmond, and of the days 
when she had told Kate, in her letters, that he was 
cold and stem. How could she ever have thought so ! 

"Well," he continued, " my mother was one day look- 
ing over some ornaments, and distributing them to two 
or three young relations who were staying with us in 
the house, when she shewed us an emerald ring (which 
had been given her by an antiquarian uncle of ours), 
'This I mean to give to a dear English girl,' she said ; 
* if I die without seeing her, George (looking at me) will 
send it.' She told me afterwards that it was for you. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



THE SISTERS. 



A FEW days after Rosalind's journey had been de- 
cided on, she found herself on her way to England, and 
the party at Ballymore, which had been thus strangely 
and hastily brought together, was as speedily broken 
up. Lord Desmond, accompanied by his Italian Mend, 
departed for his own estate, and Colonel Harvey es- 
corted Rosalind as far as Dublin, and consigned her to 
the care of the frieiids who were to accompany her to 
Cheltenham. She had already written to her aimts 
the substance of what had passed between herself and 
Lord Desmond, in order to save herself the embarrass- 
ment of a verbal explanation ; and Miss Thorpe, though 
considering Rosalind stiU much too young to enter 
the marriage state, and also resenting a Httle the fact 
of herself not having been the person to conduct the 
affair, had yet felt, on the whole, that her only course 
now was to make the best of the matter, and at least to 
rejoice that her niece had escaped the machinations of 
Mr. Forester. She therefore formally, in the name of 
Lady Singleton and herself, gave consent to the en- 
gagement ; — the marriage, she said, must, of course, 
be a very distant event. On this point Rosalind had 
not yet come to any decision. She could not, she felt, 
conscientiously leave her. sister at present, and she 
begged Lord Desmond not to ask her to name any 
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mind. The only letter firom her aunt which RosaliDd 
had recei'^ed since their arrival at Cheltenham had 
spoken of poor Mahel just in the same harsh terms 
which might have heen expected. Miss Thorpe de- 
clared that she kept her imder the strictest siirveiUanoe, 
allowed her neither to write nor receive any letters, 
nor stir outside the door, except with herself or her 
own maid, — a stiff old person, who might -well act as 
duenna to any flighty young lady. " Mabel calls her- 
self ill," jMiss Thorpe went on to say, " but of course I 
can't believe one word she says, — especially as I gave 
her a good dose of my own preparing, and she denies 
being any better to-day!" 

Such heing the state of things at home, Hosalind's 
anxiety to be there will be easily Ibiderstood. 

The meeting with the sisters may be better imagined 
than described; long they wept in each other's arms, 
and Mabel, overcome by Rosalind's tenderness, could 
at first only utter a few broken words to express her 
feelings. At length she said, — 

''Dear Rose, though I cannot see everything as 
you would wish me, I can at least see how wrongly I 
have acted by you, pray forgive me ! " 

"Do not speak of forgiveness, dearest Mabel," re- 
plied Rosalind, " I am only too much rejoiced to have 
you restored to me, for the rest, we will discuss it 
another time. How ill you look, my poor child, how 
you must have suffered!" 

Before Mabel had time to answer. Miss Thorpe, who 
had been busy sending away the fly-man with half his 
fare, joined them, and sharply desiring her to remain 
where she was, took Rosalind to her own room, and 
scarcely waiting to dismiss her maid, commenced a 
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volley of questions which she did not give her niece 
time to answer. As soon as Kosalind could escape 
from the discussion of her own affairs^ she began to 
speak of Mabel. 

" How ill she looks, aunt ; I am sure her health must 
have suffered from all this agitation." 

" Health indeed !" said Miss Thorpe, angrily; " she's 
as well aj3 I am, though I am sure she deserves to be 
ill, afber all she has made U8 go througL" 

"She has been, indeed, a great trial to you, my 
dear aunt," replied Rosalind ; " but we must remember 
that she was misled by the most artiiil and accom- 
plished deceivers, who took every advantage of her 
youth and yielding disposition." 

" I can't call Mabel yielding," said Miss Thorpe, " I 
think she's as obstinate as a mule. I have talked to 
her by the hour, and moved her no more than that 
table; she will cry her eyes out indeed, but she won't 
say that she is convinced by my arguments. But I 
suppose, Rosalind, you think that you'U manage to 
bring her to reason in no time, that's the way with 
the young now-a-days." 

" Indeed I do not think so, aunt," replied Rosalind ; 
" Mabel has never confided in, nor been influenced by, 
me, but she loves me, I am sure, and feels sorry for 
the pain she has given us all, and we must hope that 
in time, her mind will be awakened to a sense of her 
religious errors." 

"Well, I have done my best," said aunt Selina^ I 
have had two clergymen to talk to her since we came 
here; Lord Desmond's friend, Mr. Taylor, and that 
excellent man. Dr. Stark, of whom I have so high an 
opinion ; I shall ask him to come again soon. No one 
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shall say that I have spared any pains on that un- 
grateful girl." The conversation ended with a burst 
of very natural indignation against the Foresters and 
Mr. Selwyn, whom she had pleasure in recollectiiig she 
had " never fancied, all along." The aunt and niece 
then went down stairs to join Lady Singleton, who in 
a languid way was really glad to see Hosalind, and 
who plied her with a few quiet interrogations, in her 
usual manner, about Ireland and Mrs. Harvey. 

The evening passed away with as much sameness as 
if Eosalind had never lefb her aunts, their social ar- 
rangements at Cheltenham being precisely the same as 
those at Avon Lodge. Mabel looked altered — older, 
and much more delicate, but her voice, as may be sup- 
posed, was not heard (except when immediately ad- 
dressed) through the evening. When the sisters were 
alone for the night in the room which they -were to 
share (a goodly change for Mabel from the nightly 
guardianship of her aunt's maid, Mrs. Johnson), Eosa- 
lind urged her companion to unbosom herself freely. 

^You need not fear me, surely, Mabel," said she 
affectionately, and it will be a comfort to you to have 
some one to confide in.** 

" You are so good to me. Rose," returned the poor 
girl, sadly, "that I should be wrong I think, to with- 
hold anything from you; yet this has been the point 
of duty on which my mind has been most confrised. 
I was told that any amoimt of concealment, — ^nay of 
deceit, — was justifiable in me, inasmuch as it was a 
means of enabling me to hold firm to my faith. And 
that by submitting to this apparently wrong course, I 
should be the means of saving not my own soul alone, 
but yours also, dearest Rose!*' 
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" Alas, my poor Mabel ! what an influence was that 
which could make you believe such conduct could be 
in any way blest ; that it — even if my faith was erro- 
neous — could be a duty !" 

" Surely, if it had been to save you, Rose, it would 
have been a duty, — ^nay to save myself, — for as Mr. 
Sackville said to me last Autumn, about coming to 
confession, if I were to tell you beforehand what I 
vras going to do, you would prevent me, and I should 
commit the double sin of having failed in my own 
duty, and made you the instrument of my failure." 

"Did Mr. Sackville really say this, my poor dear 
Mabel?" exclaimed her sister; "alas, what wolves have 
indeed crept into the fold, when a Protestant clergy- 
man can thus warp the minds of the young and igno- 
rant imder his charge ! He made you an easy prey to 
Mr. Selwyn, Mabel." 

"Do not say prey, Eose. I cannot believe that 
Mr. Selwyn is what Lord Desmond considers him. I 
am sure he meant well by me, though I begin to think 
he was wrong in urging me to deceive you ; — but then, 
you see, he thought it right to secure me to the true 
Church by any means." 

" The true Church, Mabel !— can you possibly still 
consider the Church of Rome as the true Church ?— -can 
you believe that a religion which cherishes and main- 
tains itself by deceit andjratui, can be that which was 
delivered by Christ to his Apostles ? Open your Bible, 
and see whether it is so." 

" My mind is so confused, dearest Rose, that I hardly 
know how to argue, yet I must say I cannot give up 
all my trust in what I had learnt so to love and ad- 
mire." 
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"Well, dear Mabel, I will not urge you on this or 
auy other point to-night, for we are both of us wearj, 
and you look really ill ; but we will talk more about it 
to-morrow." 

" You are so gentle with me, Hose, — so unlike aunt 
Selina, when, as she says, she reasons with me, — that I 
feel I could do almost anything to please you ; and had 
I not thoiight it was my vocation to live for Heaven 
alone, nothing should have made me think of leaving 
you to be a nun," said Mabel, taking her sister*s hand. 

"You will learn one day, dear Mabel, I trust (and 
Rosalind affectionately kissed her), that you can live to 
Grod without leaving your earthly friends and duties, 
but in no point would I have you try to alter your 
opinions for the sake of pleasing me. I hope, however, 
you will not refuse, when you feel more composed in 
mind, to tell me all your past struggles." 

" I will, — I believe I ought to tell you everythii^," 
said Mabel, hesitatingly, "though Mr. Selwyn and 
Mrs. Forester, would, I know, think me wrong." 

"Why, Mabel, I thought Lord Desmond had let you 
sufficiently into the light of some things they had 
done in connection with us both, to take away your 
confidence in them, whatever you may think of their 
reHgion." 

"Lord Desmond, I thought, might be prejudiced,"* 
returned Mabel. 

" Then, you know, dear Mabel, I imfolded to you, in 
one of my letters, some of the intrigues which Mis. 
Forester had practised, in order to separate Lord Des- 
mond and myself" 

"You did, I believe, say something about it, but 
aunt Selina would not give me your letter, — she only 
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read it to me, — and talked so at me all the time, that 
-I could not very well imderstand it; now, however, 
dear Rosalind, tell me everything, and I will try to 
judge dispassionately ; it is of no use to urge me to go 
to bed while my mind is so disturbed." 

Rosalind then gave her sister a full account of all 
the discoveries which had been made concerning the 
Foresters; of her conversation with Mr. Selwyn — and 
the story of the ring. Mabel seemed much shocked 
and agitated, and Rosalind thought it best to avoid 
all comments, and to close the conversation for that 
night. 

The next morning found Mabel seriously ill, with so 
much fever and over-excitement, as to make Rosalind 
insist on her remaining in bed, while she consulted 
Miss Thorpe about having advice. Aimt Selina, half 
angry and half Mghtened, hastened to her niece's bed- 
side. 

"No wonder you are ill," said she, feeling her pulse 
" talking half the night, — as Johnson assures me she 
heard you T 

Rosalind took upon herself the blame of the last 
night's conversation, and her aunt being fully con- 
vinced of the fiu3t of Mabel's illness, sent for a doctor, 
who pronounced it a case of nervous fever, and recom- 
mended cooling drinks and perfect repose. All discus- 
sion and conversation were therefore put a stop to; 
but Rosalind, while acting as her sister's tender and 
carefiil nurse, did nob lose the opportunity thus af- 
forded of ministering to a mind long deprived of the 
true source of comfort. She was aware, that before 
Mabel's acquaintance with her Roman Catholic friends, 
she had ceased to make the Bible her study, and that 
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it w*a8 long since she bad even looked into it, except 
when forced occasionally to read a chapter to her aunt, 
which she did, of course, withoat profit. Now, th«re- 
foiv, that they were left so much alone together, she 
load to the invalid, according as her head would hear 
it, such poi*tions of Scripture as she thought most likely 
to impress her, without hringing before her any contio- 
vei^ial ^voints. She wished to make her love the Bible, 
before she attempted, through its means, to arouse her 
\iUvlorstauding to a sense of her late errors. Nor did 
kIio wholly fail. Weakened by illness, and the sort of 
jverversity, which belonged to her character, removed 
in a great degree by her sister's judicious kindness — 
Mabel began at length to take a real interest in these 
ivadings, — ^though it was not till a much later period 
that she was enabled to feel the fiill value of the words 
of life. As she improved in health, Rosalind often found 
her ivading the Bible on her return, and sometimes 
ill tears ; she would then take the book out of her hands, 
a lid induce her to talk over what she had been reading. 

]\liss Thorpe happily left them very much to them- 
selves, contenting hei-self with bustling in and out of 
the sick-room for a few minutes at a time, seeing the 
invalid take her medicines, and providing all sick-room 
comforts. 

Rosalind, anxious to Avin her sisters confidence, 
endeavoured to intei*est her by reading portions of 
Lord Desmond's letters, in which he sometimes gave 
accoimts of the poor conveiis on his estate, and she 
observed that his details about the conduct of the 
l»iiests toward their flocks, shocked Mabel extremely, 
though she sometimes refused to credit them, and she 
exclaimed on one occasion, indeed, — 
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*' If it were not Lord Desmond who writes tliis, I 
could not believe it, and I must own I think him 
rather harsh." 

She appeared to have a sort of dread of Lord Des- 
mond, which was not very unnatural, and which time 
alone, as Eosalind felt, could entirely remove. 

When Mabel was again able to get into the air, 
and had sufficiently recovered her strength to make 
it safe, the sisters resumed the subject of her change 
of fidth, which had been tacitly avoided between 
them. 

"My mind is not yet clear on many doctrinal 
points," said Mabel, " but my faith in the Church of 
Rome is very much shaken, I own; I am now sure, 
for instance, that it is wrong to forbid us to read the 
Bible, — I felt that, when I was so HI, — telling my beads 
or reading the saints' calendar, as I used when I was 
ill at Redhurst, was not half such a comfort, though I 
tried to fancy it so then." 

"You never tell your beads now, dear Mabel 1" said 
Ttosalind. 

" Oh, no ! aunt Selina took them away directly we 
came here, and also my breviary, and some other 
books given me by Mrs. Forester; indeed, I don't 
think I wish for them now." 

A few more question from Elosalind, elicited from 
her sister the whole tale of her conversion. 

It appeared that their governess. Mademoiselle 
Leroi, had first inspired her with admiration of the 
rites and ceremonies of the Romish Church, and of 
the holy lives of nuns, and the austerities practised by 
them, so that Mr. Sackville found her not wholly un- 
prepared for what he taught. She had once indeed. 
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she said, confessed to liim hw strong veneration for the 
Roman Catholic Church, and asked his opinion on the 
subject. He had replied that there was indeed much 
to love and admire in their sister Church, but that her 
duty was, to cleave to that in which she had been 
brought up. Very soon after this, Mr. Selwyn, to 
whom she had already taken a great fancy, happened 
to call with Mrs. and Mr. Forester at Avon Lodge, 
and while the rest of the party were conversing to- 
gether at a little distance, he had seated himself by 
her and drawn her into conversation, in his usual 
quiet yet peculiarly attractive manner. Their conver- 
sation had somehow turned to the subject of ftoman 
Catholicism, and without offering any opinion, he had 
related to her some very touching histories of conver- 
sions and martyrdoms, the truth of which he vouched 
for. This was the first oj)ening, but Mabel's interest 
in the subject, led her on the next occasion of their 
meetiQg to return to it, and he had continued, without 
disclosing his own opinions, to engage her interest 
more and more on the subject. In fact, she was, 
she said, thoroughly a Eoman Catholic at heart, be- 
fore Mr. Selwyn allowed her to know that he and 
his friends were prdfessed Romanists. This feict was 
confided to her while they were at Redhurst, under 
strict promise of secrecy. 

"And were you not startled at this fact, Mabel," 
asked Rosalind, when her sister came to this part of the 
history ; " Did it not strike you as shockmg, even 
with your change of views, to see people living such a 
life of deceit]" 

" I certainly was at first greatly surprised," replied 
Mabel, " but I soon felt very glad of it. I had such a 
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desire to be with Catholics, and such a strong admira- 
tion for their fedth^ that I felt my attraction to the 
Foresters and Mr. Selwyn increase tenfold, when I 
learned that they belonged to the Church of Eome. 
One evening Mrs. Forester took me to her room, and 
shewed me a closet opening with a secret spring in the 
wall, where she kept her vase of holy water, the 
crucifix, an image of the virgin, and a quantity of 
other things, — oh, they were so beautiful! and the 
little closet with its skylight window, and the exquisite 
small lamp h&nging &om the ceiling, and the niches in 
which were fixed such lovely paintings, — all was so 
curious, and so imlike our dull pew at church, and the 
dining-room at Avon Lodge, where aunt Selina used 
to read a chapter in her sharp shrill voice, while the 
sleepy servants sat upright on a bench before her, — it 
was all so different, so much more attractive ; was it 
really to be wondered at that I should have been 
charmed. Rose]" 

" In your then state of mind, certainly not." 
" And then,*' continued Mabel, " Mra Forestei- was 
so affectionate to me, and she used to make me sit 
alone with her when you were out walking, and talk 
to me of those pious women who had left the world 
for God. And she told me stories of their self-devo- 
tion, and of the glorious visions vouchsafed to them as 
a reward for a life of holy obedience, and you know. 
Hose, I believed it all then. Perhaps she exaggerated, 
but I had no doubt at the time. Then she took me 
to mass one day, while you were gone to see a sick 
person in the village ; we called for you on our return ; 
ah, you little knew where we had been, to be sure 
We left the carriage at a little distance from Mr. 
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Bernard's, and she told me she would shew me some- 
thing very beautiftd in the grounds. I was surprised, 
but delighted also, to find myself presently in a Catho- 
lic Chapel, where mass was being celebrated. It was 
a particular mass, for the soul of Mr. Bernard's mother, 
and is always performed when the season of her death 
comes round." 

" And did you really, Mabel, think that the dead 
could profit by the prayers of the living?" asked 
Bosalind. 

" I did not think much about it," said Mabel, " I 
was so impressed with the beauty and awful solemnity 
of the scene, that I was quite absorbed. Oh, dear 
Rose ! you have no idea how grand the altar looked, 
and the priests bending before it, and the solemn 
chaunt sweUing louder and louder in such melancholy 
and touching strains!" 

"Mabel," said Rosalind, "do not be like Lot's 
wife, and look back with regret to that which God's 
meroifiil hand is leading you (I trust) to abandon for 
ever ! You are mistaken, however, in thinking that 
I have *no idea' of the Roman Catholic ceremonies. 
Kate and I went to see a grand mass at a town we were 
passing through on our way from her father's place to 
Ballymore. A person of distinction was going to be 
])uried, and the inn where we stopped to change horses 
was close to the chapel; so Colonel Harvey took us 
in. He said we ought to see a ceremony which was 
foimd so seductive by many Protestants of the present 
day." 

"And did you not admire it? were you not greatly 
struck?" asked MabeL 

"I was, indeed, struck," replied Rosalind, **but it 
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was with disgust at the idolatrous sjmbols I sa\y 
around me, with the vain pomp and superstitious 
frivoHty, which made the worship so unUke that which 
it befits us to offer to God, who in the words of our 
Lord, commands us to ' worship him in spirit and in 
truth.' Oh, Mabel] when I saw those poor ignorant 
people prostrate before the 'host,' as they call it, and 
the priests offering up prayers for them in a language 
they did not understand, my heart was ready to burst, 
and I could scarcely breathe imtil we had left the 
wretched pageant, with its fumes of incense, and its 
richly dressed ministers, and had got out into the free 
air again! You talk of the dull pew, or the plain 
drawing-room, — ^what does the place signify, if two or 
three are gathered together in their Master's name? 
And the Word of Grod even when read to you in a 
harsh voice, and perhaps in no very earnest spirit, is 
surely more profitable than Latin prayers." 

" Yes, it is true," said Mabel with a sigh, " I was 
caught by all that apparent solenmity and devotion." 

" God will cause the scales to fall from your eyes, 
dear Mabel, if you seek the truth with an honest 
heart, and in a prayerful spirit," said Kosalind. " But 
continue your history; how did the Foresters account 
for the deception they were practising?" 

"Mr. Selwyn told me that they felt it a duty incum- 
bent on them, to conceal their religion for a time, as its 
being known to the world immediately, would in many 
ways injure the ca\ise of the true Church, and would 
also, he said, prevent Mr. Forester from having even a 
chance of obtaining your hand ; since the bigotry of 
my aunts, and of I^ord Desmond, our other guardian, 
was well known. He added, that the object of every 
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sincere Catholic must be to win souls, by bringing oY&t 
heretics to the true fold. Such an object, he said, we 
are told by St. James, * will cover a multitude of sins.' 
I was so convinced of this, that I only admired the 
way in which our friends managed to veil their real 
opinions, and my great anxiety was about you, dearest 
Rose. I had, however, been warned not to mention 
the subject to you, and, indeed, I knew your views too 
well to suppose that / could prevail with you to change 
them. But I thought that you liked Mr. Forester, 
and hoped, therefore, as did his mother, that you would 
accept him, and by his means be brought into the 
true Church." 

Mabel went on to say, " That soon after becoming a 
Catholic, she had felt a strong desire to enter a con- 
vent, that her friends had applauded the desire, but 
advised her to wait for a suitable time to take such a 
step; this suitable time she believed was to be after 
her sister's marriage with Mr. Forester. Should this 
marriage, about which they were very sanguine, fail of 
taking place, she was at once to enter on her novitiate 
under the greatest secrecy. Mr. Selwyn, however," 
Mabel continued, " had told her that nothing need 
hinder her from taking a private vow to him, and then 
preparing herself as far as she could by private devotion 
and self-discipline, according to the rules of the Church, 
for a holy life. She had," she said, " when it came to 
the point, felt so much reluctance to binding herself 
without her sister's knowledge, that she deferred this 
step ; though she practised various modes of self-disci- 
pline, and sat up for hours in the night, praying, and 
reading, and meditating. It would not have been easy 
to elude her sister's watchful eye, but for the assistance 
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of the maid, recommended to them by Mrs. Forester, 
who had been educated in a convent at Bristol; she 
had in yarions ways contrived to blind Eosalind, and 
was in the habit of conveying Mabel's letters to Red- 
hurst, and occasionally managing private meetings 
for her with Mr. Selwyn. It was not, however, till 
Bosalind had gone to Ireland, that she at length re- 
solved on taking the vow to Mr. Selwyn, and engaging 
herself to enter a convent on the earliest opportunity." 

"And you did really then take that vowl oh, 
Mabel!" 

" I did, indeed, Bosalind, and it ofben haunts me, 
for I cannot feel sure that it is not still binding. I took 
it on the -first occasion of my being alone with Mr. 
Selwyn, but not immediately, for my aimts kept me 
very close at first. Mrs. Forester s hospitality, how- 
ever, won upon aunt Selina, who you know does not 
dislike being asked out. A few days before Easter, 
my aunts dined at Redhurst, but I remained at home, 
having a little cold ; on their return, I was surprised 
to learn that I was to be permitted to accept Mrs. 
Forester's invitation to pass a day or two with her, 
including Easter Sunday. Oh, that Easter Sunday! 
I went to chapel full of ardent hope ! but you know 
the rest," — sobbed out poor Mabel. 

" And all this time my letters ought to have put 
aunt Selina on her guard," said Rosalind, " had they 
not been tampered with!" 

"I think I explained to you," said Mabel, recovering 
herself "that we certainly did not (owing I suppose 
to Hannah's interference) receive all your letters, or of 
course we should have been made aware of the change 
in your opinions about the Foresters, and my aunt 
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would never have allowed me to make that visit. 
I was too much engrossed with my own thoughts and 
purposes, I confess, to miss your letters as I ought to 
have done, but I remember my aunt's remarking how 
seldom you wrote, and on one occasion, her being dis- 
pleased about a letter of yours which contained seve- 
ral lines scratched out in it; she called it, ^a most 
unladylike production.'" 

" Yes," said Bosalind, " my aunt spoke to me about 
the letters, and when she shewed me that one, I was 
able to assure her that I had never scratched out those 
lines, — which contained a caution respecting your in- 
tercourse with the Foresters, — this letter, therefore, must 
have been opened by the same hand which withheld 
the others. Oh, Mabel ! what victims we were of the 
basest deceit, and how mercifidly have we been saved 
from it all ! How can we sufficiently rejoice !" 

" Tou may rejoice, Rose, but for me, — oh, that 
vow ! " and she again burst into tears, — " that terrible 
vow! I was wrong to take it, I see, but surely I 
should now be still more wrong to break it. I know 
not what to think!" 

" Remember, dear Mabel," said Rosalind, " that such 
a vow can be binding only on a Roman Catholic; 
and you I trust are one no longer. You have ac- 
knowledged how most of your views are changed, — that 
you can no longer worship the host, for instance, — 
and you cannot therefore conscientiously enter a con- 
vent, since you must then pronounce not one, but 
many vows, all binding you to what you now believe 
falsehoods. Ah then, dearest! rejoice that you were 
saved from a life so wretched and useless! I fear, 
Mabel, that could we read the secret thoughts of 
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many hearts now pent up witliin their convent cells, 
they would reveal one sad tale of unavailing regrets, — 
often of hitter despair ! " 

Mahel could only reply hy her tears, hut a strong 
pressure of her sister's hand, shewed that she was 
deeply affected by her words. Leaning on her arm, 
they returned to the house together, and were met at 
the door and chid by aunt Selina, for their prolonged 
absence. 
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CHAPTEK XXXI r. 

CONCLDSION. 

A FEW days after the conversation we have just 
related, the sisters and their aunts returned to Avon 
Lodge, and resumed in a great measure, their old 
habits of life. There was no longer any fear of en- 
countering the Foresters, for young Forester having 
failed in the scheme of mending his affairs by a 
wealthy marriage, had been obliged to enter into 
negotiations for selling Kedhurst, and had left the 
country with his mother for the Continent. Rosalind 
had naturally felt some interest in his fate, and could 
not but wish that his eyes might at some fiiture day 
be opened to the falsehood of the system in which he 
had been educated. From a very early period, indeed, 
Mrs. Forester had commenced the plans by which she 
hoped to secure for her son the estates to which she 
thought his birth gave him a just claim ; and, in order 
to aid her views, she enlisted the services of an accom- 
plished Jesuit teacher for Cyril, so that fix)m his very 
childhood he was initiated in the false and specious 
sophistry of that Order. His mother had fully in- 
tended that they should both throw off the mask as 
soon as the will of old Mr. Forester should have declared 
him the heir of Redhurst ; but when this event did 
take place, she found his debts to be such, that he 
must either sell the inheritance of his ancestors, so 
dearly bought by a life of deceit, or mend his affiurs 
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by making a rich marriage. And this last resource 
seemed likely to fall in his way. Mr. Selwyn, who had 
gone down to reconnoitre the place, having already 
seen Rosalind, wrote to Mrs. Forester, strongly recom- 
mending this latter project, and mentioning the young 
heiress Miss Vernon, — a near neighbour, — as a highly 
eligible subject for it. 

Young Forester was not of a mercenary disposition, 
and at first revolted from such a scheme, but his 
friend's description of Rosalind pleased his fancy, and 
induced him readily to enter into it. The rest we 
know. That he did really love her, and was bitterly 
disappointed at losing her, there is no doubt ; though 
it is by no means certain that his whole life would be 
blighted, as his mother had predicted. He sent back 
the ring, with a few lines, saying that it had fallen 
into his hands in a mysterious way, and that he had 
retained it under the hope of being permitted to 
restore it in person, but such hopes being at an end, 
he was about to leave England for ever. 

Though the whole scheme was thus foiled, and the 
victim saved, it cannot be supposed that he who was 
the instrument of her deliverance escaped the Jesuits' 
revenge. 

Mr. Selwyn went straight to Rome after the inter- 
view with Lord Desmond and his Italian friend, and 
informed against Signer Delpiani, in high quarters, 
where his opinion was unhesitatingly received. The 
consequence was, that a large part of his property 
(consisting chiefly in houses) was confiscated, and he 
himself banished. The first part of the sentence Lord 
Desmond took care in some measure to remedy; the 
latter, his banishment, friendship itself could not re- 
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]:)6al, but the exile's cheerful disposition rendered it 
Hupportable. 

"Wherever God's sun shines^" said he, '^Criiido Dd- 
piaiii can find a home," and he awaited onlj his 
friend's bridal, to make that home at Turin, until 
brighter days should rise on Italy. 

The family at Avon Lodge were fortunate enough 
before Rosalind left them, to lose Mr. Sackville also, 
who had made an exchange of his living for one in 
a cathedral town, where the rites and ceremonies he 
loved were held in higher veneration than among 
the gentry of his present neighbourhood- And thus 
another hinderance was removed from Mabel's path 
She was not henceforth, however, to reside wholly at 
Avon Lodge, it being agreed on all sides, that she 
should divide her time between her guardians, one 
of those guardians being about to become the hus- 
band of her beloved sister. 

The cares and trials which had clouded our heroine's 
early years, seemed at length to have been removed 
from her path. Summer had come and gone, and now 
Autumn brought with it that most feoniliar yet exciting 
of events — a marriage. 

One of the radiest and brightest mornings of Sep- 
tember saw Rosalind the bride of him who had so 
faithfully, though for a time, so hopelessly loved her; 
and a few weeks given to the wild and beautiftd 
scenery of Ireland, ending with a visit to her beloved 
cousin, brought the happy wife and husband to their 
home at Slieve Cullen. 

Well might Rosalind exclaim with rapture,— as 
emerging from a copse of arbutus and holly which 
had concealed it from her view, the castle stood up 
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l)efore her, sheltered on all sides by rugged moun- 
tains, and reflected clearly in the still lake which 
lay beneath, now bathed in the golden gloiy of a 
setting sun. 

" This then is our home, Desmond ! what a lovely 
spot, what a haven of rest — shut out by thoLe shelter- 
ing mountains from the noisy world! May I but 
be thankful enough to the merciful Hand which has 
brought me hither!" 

'•I have yet more cause for gratitude, my Rose!" 
exclaimed Lord Desmond; "let us then both dedicate 
ourselves to His service, who has given us all. But 
see what a crowd is assembled to welcome my bride 
to her Irish home. They do not yet know how they 
will bless the day which brought her to Slieve CuUenl" 

As he spoke, the horses were taken from the car- 
riage, and they were drawn through the gateway 
amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the people. The 
women, in their red petticoats, blue cloaks, and white 
caps, or coloured handkerchiefs, formed a picturesque 
addition to the troops of sturdy tenantry who had as- 
sembled on the occasion. Nor were their shriller 
voices wanting amidst the shouts of joyous welcome 
wliich hailed the Desmond's bride, as she descended 
from the carriage. 

"The Lord bless her and send her happy daysl" 
— " Long life to his honour, and the beautiful lady he 
has brought among us!" cried many voices. "Sure 
it's herself that's as good as she's beautiful, I know 
by her smile!" added another. "Och! isn't this the 
happy day] Thanks be to Heaven for sparing me to 
see it!" exclaimed an aged man, who leaned on his 
grand-daughter's shoulder. Again the air was rent 
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with glad hiizzas, joy beamed in every &ce, and was 
reflected in those of the husband and his young wife, 
as standing on the steps of their home, they received 
and returned the kind greetings of the assembled 
group. A natural feeling of gratification swelled the 
heart of Lord Desmond, as he introduced Rosalind 
to the people among whom she was to live, while she, 
overpowered by various emotions, gazed around* her 
with glowing cheeks and brimming eyes. 

Long could we pause over a scene so bright, — but 
we would rather leave it in its glory, than linger till the 
chills of evening remind us, that life's most joyous 
moments are but passing ones, and that grey care 
and disappointment are not the less certain to over- 
take these happy ones now setting forth on life's jour- 
ney together. But imited as they are in hopes and 
aspirations not of this world, we may leave them, 
with the cheering conviction, that no earthly trials 
caiflnaterially injure their heart's peace. 



THE END. 
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By Agnks Loudon, Author of " Tales for Young Pieople," 
with Illustrations by John Absolon. Second Edition. Boyal 
16mo, d«. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

*' These reminiscences of school-days will be recognised as truthftil pictures 
of every-day occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore 
well suited to those for whose perusal it is intended." — Atheneeum. 



EVERY-DAY THINGS ; 

or. Useful Knowledge respecting the Principal Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in Common Use. 
Written for Young Persons, by a Lady. 18ino, 2». cloth. 

" A little encyclopsedia of useful knowledge; deserving a place in every 
Juvenile Mhxzxy.^—EvangeUeal Magazine. 



CRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



In supet'Toyal 16fno, beautifully printed^ each with Seven Illus- 
tration* by Harrison Weir, aim/ Vescriptione by Mrs. Lee, 
6d. plain. Is, coloured, 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS. Firet Series 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS. Second Series. 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Firet Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

•♦♦ Or bound in One Volume under the title of •* Familiar 
Natural History,'' see page 4. 



Uniform in size and price with the above, 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. 

With Six Pictures from Drawings by Harrison Weir. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 

With Six Illustrations, by Watts Philips. 



GUY FAUX : 

a Squib, Seven Feet long, manufactured by Horacb Mat- 
HEW and Percy Cruikshank (Pupils of Gut^s), and deli- 
neating in a series of Pictures taken from Private Views of 
English History, more than Two Hundred Years ago, '* the 
Doings of the Popuiar Hero of the Fifth of November, from 
the Cradle to the Stake, interspersed with Literary Squibs 
and Crackers." Price Is, 6d. plain ; 2s, 6d. coloured. 



HOW TO EMIGRATE : 

or. The British Colonists. With an Appendix, forming a 

complete Manual for intending Colonists, and for those who 

may wish to assist them, by W. H. O. Kingston, Esq. 

Second Edition, revised, 18mo, 2s. Sd. cloth ; 2s. sewed. 

<* All exceedingly useful and valuable little work, replete with all that is 
needful either to stimulate or to guide the emigrant."— CArw<ian Timtt, 



ROWBOTHAM'S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF LEARN- 
ING the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. M, 



BELIENGER'S FRENCH WORD AND PHRASE-BOOK; 

containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use 
of Beginners. New Edition, \s, sewed. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an 
Illustration by a well-known Artist. Price Onb Shilling, 
fancy boards, or Is. 6d. bound in extra cloth, gilt* 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD-BOY. By Lady Stoddart. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and 

Mart Lamb. 

3. HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmbr. 

4. MEMOIRS OF BOB THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MAS- 

TER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or,THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; 

and "IT WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A 

MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE 

OF NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of " Always 

Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jefperts Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may he had Two Volumes bound in one, at Half-a-crown^ 

cloth f gilt edffes^ a^ follows: 

1. LADY STODDART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Dock 

S. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Robins and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Harry's Holiday and Never 

Wrong. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mrs. Leicbstbr's School and 

Right and Wb,ong. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Shobx Pobms and Trim- 

mer's Introduction. 



MIDDLETON'S LETTER FROM ROME. 

Shewing an exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism ; 

or, the Religion of the present Romans to be derived entirely 

from that of their Heathen Ancestors. 12mo. Price 1« sewed. 

" This reprint of Middleton's celebrated letter in a cheap form is very sea- 
sonable, as a means of counteracting errors which are more rife now, and 
have assumed a more dangerous form, than was the case when the letter was 
first published." — Church of England Quarterly Review. 



HINTS TO A CLERGYMAN'S WIFE ; 

or. Female Parochial Duties practxcallt illustrated. 

Dedicated to the Rer.CX Bridges. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 

3s, cloth. 

Contents:— Part 1. Hints relative to personal character. Part 2. Hints 
relative to active exertion among the Poor— Cottage Visits — The Sick— 
Schools — Religious Instruction of the Young — Cottage Reading — Parochial 
Library — Suggestions for the Employment of the Poor, fee. 

" This very useful book is evidently the work of an author practically con- 
versant with her subject in all its bearings and details. We cordially recom- 
mend the work to the careful study of aU Christian ladies, whose position in 
life gives them influence among the poor of their parish." — Enffluhwoman't 
Magazine. 

ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

KIT BAM, THE BRITISH SINBAD ; 

or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowden Clarke, 
Author of ** The Concordance to Shakspeare,** &c. Fcap. 
8vo, price 5f. cloth; Ss. 6d. gilt edges. 

" A more captivating volume for juvenile recreative reading we never 
remember to have seen. It is as wonderfiil as the * Arabian Nights/ while it 
is firee Arom the objectionable matter which characterises the Eastern fiction.** 
— Standard of Freedom. 

** Cruikshank's plates are worthy of his genius." — Examiner » 



THE HISTORY OF A FAMILY; 

or. Religion our Best Support. With an Illustration on 

Steel by John Absolon. Fcap. 8ro, 2s. 6d» cloth. 

'* A natural and gracefully written story, pervaded by a tone of scriptural 
piety, and well calculated to foster just views of life and duty. We hope it 
will find its way into many English homes." — Engliehwoman'i Magazine, 



FACTS FROM THE WORLD OF NATURE, 

ANIMATE AND INANIMATE. Part 1. The Earth. 
Part 2. The Waters. Part 3. Atmospheric Phenomena. 
Part 4. Animal Life. By Mrs. Loudon. With numerous 
Illustrations on Wood, and Steel Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 
6s. cloth. 

" The rare merit of this volume is its comprehensive selection of prominent 
features and striking (acU.**— Literary Gazette. 

** It abounds with adventure and lively narrative, vivid description, and 
poetic truth." — Illustrated Newt. 

'< A volume as charming as it is usefiil. The illustrations are numerous 
and well executed." — Church and State (Gazette. 



RHYMES OF ROYALTY. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Con- 
quest to the reign of her present MaJ38ty, Queen Victoria ; 
with an Appendix, comprising a Summary of the leading events 
in each reign. Bj S. Blewbtt. Designed chiefly to assist 
Young Persons in the Study of History. Fcap. 8vo, with an 
elegant Frontispiece engraved on Steel, 2f. 6d, cloth. 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. n 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE LADY'S ALBUM OF FANCY WORK, 

consisting of novel, elegant, and useful Patterns in Knitting, 
Netting, Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in colours. Bound 
in a beautiful cover. New Edit. Post 4to, 3«. 6d, gilt edges. 



HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

THE DREAM OF LITTLE TUK, 

AND OTHER Tales, by H. C. Andersen. Translated and 

dedicated to the Author by Charles Boner. Illustrated by 

Count Focci. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6d. plain, is, coloured. 

" Full of charming passages of prose, poetry, and such tiny dramatic scenes 
as will make the pulses of young readers throb with delight."— A tltu. 

TALES FROM DENMARK, 

by Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Charles 
Boner. With Fifty Illustrations by Count Pocci. Small 
4to, 6«. plain; 7s, 6d, coloured. 

" We prophesy for these tales an immortality in the nursery." — Black- 
icood't Magazine. 

'* A charming volume of fairy tales, full of invention and fancy, and yet 
pointed with excellent morals." — Literary Gazette. 



VISITS TO BEECHWOOD FARM ; 

or. Country Pleasures, and Hints for Happiness, ad- 
dressed TO THE Young. By Catharine M. A. Coupee. 
Illustrations by Absolon. Small 4to, d« 6d. plain ; 4s. 6d. col. 

'* The work is well calculated to impress upon the minds of the young the 
superiority of simple and natural pleasures over those which are artificial."— 
Englishwoman's Magazine. 

MARIN OE LA VOY£'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

LES JEUNES NARRATEURS ; 

ou, Petits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult 
words and phrases. Frontispiece. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 
'• Written in pure and easy French." — Morning Post. 

THE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 

FOR THE Use op Children. With Eighty Engravings. Royal 

16mo, 2s. in illuminated cloth. 

" The publication has greater than mechanical merit ; it contains the prin- 
cipal elements of the French language, exhibited in a plain and expressive 
manner." — Spectator. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, 

specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a 

Guide to the Young Teacher. By Hugo Reid, Author of 

" Elements of Astronomy," &c. 18mo, Is. sewed. 

<* One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we have 
met vritli."^Educational Times. 



THE AFRICAN WANDERERS ; 

or, THE Adtenturbs of Carlos and Antonio ; embracing 
interesting Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the 
Western Tribes, ai:d the Natural Productions of the Countrj. 
By Mrs. R. Lee (formerly Mrs.T. E. Bowdich), Author of 
*• Memoirs of Cuvier," &c. Second Edition. With Engrav- 
ings. Fcap. 8vo, 6s, cloth ; 6«. 6d. gilt edges. 

" For fascinating adventure and rapid sueceatdon of incident, the volume is 
equal to any relation of travel we ever raad. It exhibits marked ability as well 
as extensive knowledge, and deserves perusal from all ages." — Britannia. 

** In strongly recommending this admirable work to the attention of young 
readers, we feel that we an rendering a real service to the cause of African 
civilisation."— Pa/rio/. 

INSECT CHANGES. 

With richly illuminated Borders, composed of Flowers and 
Insects, in the highly wrought style of the celebrated ^* Hours 
of Anne of Brittany," and forming a Fint Lesson in Ento- 
mology. Small 4to, 5«. in elegant binding. 

** One of the richest gifts ever offered, even in this improving age, to child- 
hood. Nothing can be more perfect in illumination than the embellishments 
of this charming little volume.^ — Art Union. 



EARLY DAYS OF ENGLISH PRWCES. 

By Mrs. Russell Gray. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Duchess of Roxburghe. With Illustrations by Jobn Frank- 
lin. Small 4to, 4«. tinted plates; 6s, coloured, cloth. 

** Just the book for giving children some first notions Of English history, as 
the personages it speaks about are themselves yovLtig."— -Manchester Examiner. 



FIRST STEPS TO SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

By Miss Rodwele, Author of " First Steps to English His- 
tory." With Ten Illustratione by Weioall. I6mo, is. 
cloth ; 4s. 6d, coloured. 

" It is the first popular book In which we have seen the outlines of the 
early history of the Scottish tribes exhibited with anything like accuracy." — 
Glasgow Con»titutional. 

"ihe work is throughout agreeably and lucidly written." — Midland 
Counties Herald. 

LONDON CRIES AND PUBLIC EDIFICES, 

Illustrated in Twenty-Four Engravings by Luke Limtier; 
with descriptive Letter- press. Square 12mo, 3«. 6d. plain; 
58. coloured. Bound in emblematic cover. 
♦♦•A cheaper edition, on tinted paper, price Half-a-crown. 

THE SILVER SWAN : 

a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated by 

John Leech. Small 4to, Bs. 6d. plain ; 4s, 6d, col , cloth. 

" The moral is in the good, broad, unmistakable style of the best fkiry 
period." — Athenaum.. 

'* The story is written with excellent taate and sly hnmonr."—^ /las. 
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THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH; 

or. Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History 
OF OCR Country for their Talents, Virtues, and 
Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D., Author of " A 
Manual of Ancient and Modem History,** &c. 12mo. Se- 
cond Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. Gs, cloth. 

Contents : Arkwright — Burke— Burns— Byron— Canning — Earl of Chat- 
ham — Adam Clarke — Clive— Captain Cook — Cowper— Crabbe — Davy— Eldon 
— Erskine— Fox— Franklin— Goldsmith — Earl Grey— Warren Hastings— 
Heber — Howard — Jennei — Sir W. Jones — Mackintosh— H. Martyn — Sir J. 
Moore— Nelson— Pitt— Romilly— Sir W. Scott— Sheridan— Smeaton— Watt- 
Marquis of "VVcllesley — Wilberforce—Wilkie— Wellington. 

** A work vhich will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young per- 
sons." — BritUh Quarterly Review. 



MRS. TRIMMER'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Mil- 
ker. With portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper cos- 
tume, and Frontispiece by Harvey. New Edition in one 
volume, bs. cloth. 

" The editing has been very judiciously done. The work has an estab- 
lished reputation for the cleaniess of its genealogical and chronological tables, 
and for its pervading tone of Christian piety.**— CAarcA and State Gazette. 



THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE ; 

or. Points and Pickings of Information about China and 
the Chinese. By the Author of" Paul Preston," " Soldiers 
and Sailors," &c. With 20 Engravings from Drawings by W. 
H. Prior. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, cloth ; 5«. 6d. gilt edges. 

" This very handsome volume contains an almost incredible amount of 
information." — Church and State Gazette. 

'< The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, full of good 
information, good feeling, and good temper." — Allen's Indian Mail. 

*• Even well-known topics are treated with a graceful air of novelty." — 
Athenaum, .^______ 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS; 

or. Anecdotes, Details, and Recollections of Naval 

and Military Life, as related to his Nephews by an 

old Officer. With 50 beautiful Woodcuts, from Designs by 

John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, Bs. cloth ; 5«. Qd, gilt edges. 

" Cheerfully do we award the meed of praise to this volume. It is the 
best book of its class we have yet read, containing a rich fund of interesting 
amusement for the young, and is not without its attractions for those of a 
more mature age." — United Service Gazette. 



TALES FROM THE COURT OP OBERON : 

containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa 
AND Percinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in 
the Wood. With 16 Hlustrations by Alfred Crowquill. 
Small 4to, 3f. 6<2. plain ; 4«. 6tf. coloured. 



M. FRASCR TYTLER. 

THE WONDER-SEEKER ; 

or, THE History of Charles Douglas. By M. Fraser 
Tytler, Author of " Tales of the Great and Brave." With 
Illustrations by Absolon. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
4s. 6d. cloth ; 5«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** It is precisely the book that town boys would like, because it tells them 
of the country; and country boys cherish, because it teaches them to enjoy 
in the country what perhaps they never enjoyed before." — Art Union. 

*' Books such as this are always delightful.*' — Athenaum. 

** The moral tone of the book is bracmg, and its spirit excellent; the work 
cannot fail to delight as well as to benefit the young. ' — Spectator, 



GLIMPSES OF NATURE, 

AND Objects of I!«terest described, during a Visit to 
THE Isle of Wight. Designed to assist and encourage 
Young Persons in forming habits of Observation. By Mrs. 
Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With 41 Illustrations. 
ds, 6d. cloth. 

" We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is ftill of 
information conveyed in the most agreeable manner." — Literary Gazette. 

" A more fitting present, or one more adapted to stimulate the faculties of 
* little people/ could not be published."— £a/A and Cheltenham Gazette. 



THE YOUNG LADIES' READER: 

with Observations on Reading aloud, and Remarks prefixed 

to the divisions of the Work. By Mrs. Ellis, Author of 

" The Women of England," &c Fcap. 8 vo, 4*. 6rf. cloth. 

Contents: Narrative and Description — Illustrations of Cha- 
racter — Illustrations of Principle— Imaginary Scenes and Con- 
versations — Miscellaneous Pieces — Poetrt. 

" Well calculated to improve the taste, strengthen the judgment, and 
confirm moral and religious principles." — Edinburgh Witness. 



THE YOUNG JEWESS AND HER CHRISTIAN SCHOOL- 
FELLOWS. By the Author of *' Rhoda," &c. With a 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. 16mo, 1«. 6d. cloth. 

*'The story is beautifully conceived and beautifully told, and is peculiarly 
adapted to impress upon the minds of young persons the powerfkil efficacy of 
example." — Englishwoman's Magazine. 



RHODA : OR THE EXCELLENCE OF CHARITY. 

Third Edition. With Illustrations. 16mo, 2s. cloth. 

" Not only adapted for children, but many parents might derive great ad- 
vantage from studying its simple truths.*'— CAurM and State Gazette. 

' * Written in plain and unafi*ected, but elegant language. The design of the 
author is worked out by means of an interesting story." — Morning Ckromiele. 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. id 

WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

FANNY AND HER MAMMA ; 

or. East Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted 

to bring Scriptural Principles into daily Practice ; with Hints on 

Nursery Discipline. Illustrated by J. Gilbert. 16mo, 3«. 6^. 

cloth ; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A little book in beautiful large clear type, to suit the capacity of infant 
readers, which we can with pleasure recommend."— CArwHan Zady'g Maga- 
zine. 

SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAYERS, 

FOR THE Use of Young Children, with Hymns, Third 
Edition. Square 16mo, 1«. 6^. cloth. 

" Well adapted to the capacities of children, — ^beginning with the simplest 
forms which the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceed- 
ing with those suited to its gradually advancing age. Specialprayers, de- 
signed for particular circumstances and occasions, are added. We cordially 
recommend the book."— CArix^tan Guardian. 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES 

FOR HER Little Bots and Girui, adapted to the capacities 
of very young children. Eighth Edition, with 12 £n|;rayings. 
3«. 6^. cloth. 

A SEQUEL TO MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Third EditioD. With 12 Illustrations, Zt. 6d, cloth, 

BIBLE SCENES; 

or, SUNDAT EmPLOTMENT for VERT YoUNG CHILDREN. 

Consisting of Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and 
the History written in Simple Language. In a neat Box. 
Ss. 6d, ; or dissected as a Puzzle, 6s. 6d. 

First Series: HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 

Second Series : HISTORY OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

Third Series: HISTORY OF MOSES. 

Fourth Series: THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. ' 



It 



It is hoped that these ' Scenes' may form a useful and interesting addi- 
tion to the Sabbath occupations of the Nursery. From their very earliest 
infancy little children will listen with interest and delight to stories brought 
thus palpably before their eyes by means of illustration."— Pr^ace. 



ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 

in a Series of Exercises, exhibiting the manner in which it 
should be taught, by H. Grant, Author of *' Drawing for 
Young Children,'' &c. New Edition. ]«. 6d. cloth. 

'* This work will be found efiectual for its purpose, and interesting to 
children."— JS(/«ca^ioi»a/ Times. 

" The plan is admirably conceived, and we have tested its efficacy. **•» 
Church o/Bngland Quarterly, 



1< GRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to 
the Death of Charlemagne. Tenth Edition. With 24 Steel 
Engravings. l2mo, 5$, cloth ; Ss. half-bound, morocco. 



TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY, 

Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to 
the Year 1849. Seventh Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 
12mo, 5s. cloth ; 6s. half-bound, morocco. 



TRUE STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, 

Chronologically arranged from the Invasion of the Romans to 
the Present Time. Sixth Edition. With 36 Steel Engravings. 
12mo, 6s, cloth ; 6«. half- bound, morocco. 



SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS ; 

from the PortfoUo and Journal of a Traveller in Tarious parts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; upon a plan arranged 
bv the late Rev Isaac Taylor, Author of ^ Scenes of Com- 
naerce," &c. With 192 Illustrations. l2mo^ 7 s. 6d. cloth; 
9s, half-bound, morocco. 



SCENES OF COMMERCE BY LAND AND SEA; 

or, *' Where does it come from ?'^ answered^. Upon a 
plan arranged by the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. A new Edi- 
tion; including "Scenes op British Wealth." With 66 
Engravings on Steel, and a View of the New Royal Ex- 
change. 12mo, 6s, cloth ; 7«. 6d. half- bound, morocco. 



THE WARS OF THE JEWS, 

as related by Josbphus ; adapted to the capacities of Young 
Persons, and illustrated with 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 
4«. 6d, cloth. 

STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 

on an improved plan. By the Rev. Bourns Hall Dbaper. 
With 48 Engravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 



THE PRINCE OF WALES'S PRIMER. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated to her 
Majesty. New Edition, with title and cover printed in gold 
and colours, Is. 



I 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERV AND HARRIS. >' 



EMILY'S REWARD ; 

or, THE Holiday Trip to Paris. By Mrs. Hofland {her 
last toork)^ Authmr of *' Daughter of a Genius," " Ellen the 
Teacher,"* &e. With a Frontispiece by Williams. 18mo, 
2*. 6d. cloth. 

OUTLINES OF IRISH HISTORY: 

written for the Use of Young Persons. With EngraTings. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. half- bound. 



BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH BIOGRAPHY ; 

being the Lives of One Hundred Persons eminent in English 
History. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 48 Engravings. 12mo, 
5s. cloth : 6s, half-bound. 



THE JUVENILE TRAVELLERS ; 

or, a Tour through the principal States and Kingdoms of 
Europe ; with an Account of their Inhabitants, Natural 
Productions, and Antiquities. By Priscilla Wakefield. 
Nineteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. ]2mo, 6s. cloth. 



A FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE; 

containing some Account of its Manufactures, Natural and 
Artificial Curiosities, History and Antiquities. By Priscilla 
Wakefield. Fifteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
12mo, 6s, cloth. 

MORAL TALES. 

By Miss Edgrworth. A new Edition, in one volume. 
Fcap 8vo, 5s, cloth. 



HOW TO BE HAPPY; 

or. Fairy Gifts : to which is added, a SELECTION OF 
MORAL ALLEGORIES, from the best English Writers. 
Second Edition, with 8 Engravings. 12mo, 4s. 6d, cloth. 



THE HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND MERTON. 

By Thomas Day, Esq. A new Edition, revised, with Cuts 
from Designs by Harvey. 4s. 6d, cloth. 



EVENINGS AT HOME ; 

or, the Juvenile Budget opened. By Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
Barbauld. Sixteenth Edition, revised and newly arranged 
by AkTHUR Aikin, Esq. and Miss Aikin. With Engravings 
by Harvey. Fcap 8vo, Zs, 6d, cloth. 



U GRANT AND QRIPFITH, 



8^t Hbbe (Sv«ttU(er's €ieogYapf)ir«l (SSoilts. 

\s FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY, with a concise Treatise on 
lh« ArtiAcial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
{iHnci)HilGeogmph)cal Terms. Thirteenth Edition. 16nio,3«. cloth. 

% GKOORAPHICAL and HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, 
n^fV'rring l\v chnmct^ristio and distinguishing marks to the most 
n^markahle places in the World; with 8 small coloured Charts of 
th« cttmparative heights of Mountains and length of Rivers. 16mo, 
»l«, cloth. 

a, AN ATLAS, adapted to the Abbd Gaultier's Geograpliical 

Games, consisting of 8 Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, &c. 

Folio, IJU. half-bound. 

*«* 1^ ths nurpottt of plsylng ths Qsmei, s sst of counters, on which the 
nsmiM of Klnfoomt, S«m, lUvort, &o. are printed, may be had, price 6$. 
\\\ s Uox. 



tttttler*s ^tttUne fiSLn^n. 

BUTLRR^S OUTLINE MAPS, and KEY ; or, Geogra- 
i^hieal and llitigraphical Exercises ; with a Set of Coloured Outline 
Maps; designed Ibr the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
W1U.IAM lluTUKH. Bnlai^ged by the Author^s Son, J.- O. Butler- 
Twenty-eighth Edition, revised, 4«. 



AN AURinOMKNT OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
divldetl into Short Lesions in the form of Questions and Answers, 
intendtnl as 11 Sequel to the *' Geography for Children." Written 
by the Abb«< l^nglot du Fresnoy. With a Map. Second Edition. 
ItJmo,*!*. (W, cloth. 

RATTLK-FIKLDS- A graphic Guide to the Places de- 
scribed in the History of England as the scenes of such Events; 
with the situation of the principal Naval Engagements fought on 
the Const of the British Empire, By Mr. Wiuthibr, Geographer. 
On a large shtH.^, A«. ; in case, 7s* Q(L ; or mounted on oak and 
varnisheilt 12«. 



^vs, l,o))rtt)tlD'ft €*irainin«tic«l Wioxkn. 

THE ClULU^S GRAMMAR. By the late Lady Fenn, 
under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild, Forty-fourth Edition. 
18mo, 9r/. cloth. 

THE MOTHER'S GRAMMAR : a Sequel to " The Child's 

Grammar.'' Twenty -second Edition. 18mo, ]«. cloth. 

The tint of tht«MQ little tr«stiaet la intended to be the young papiPi 
msnunl, snd the Rrestt*r part o: it ia to be committed to memory ; the second 
is designed to remain some time in the possession of the teacher lor her own 
ooeaslonal use. 
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The foUowing Works are handsomely hound in cloth; wUh nume- 
rous Illustrations to each, 

ANDERSEN'S (H. C.) NIGHTINGALE, AND OTHER 
TALES, 3«. 6rf. plain j 4». 6rf. coloured. 

ANDERSEN'S (H. C.) UGLY DUCK, AND OTHER 
TALES, 3«. 6d. plain ; 4«. 6rf. coloured. 

•y* The aboye bound in one volume, entitled, "Tales Arom Denmark," 6«. 

plain; 7«. %d. coloured. 

ANECDOTES of KINGS, selected from History ; or, Ger- 
tnide^s Stories for Children. With Engravings, 2«. Hd, plain ; 
3«. 6</. coloured. 

BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS ; or, a Description of Manners 
and Customs peculiar to the East, and especially explanatory of 
the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. Drapeb. With En- 
gravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by J. Kino, Editor of " The 
Pictorial Bible," &c. As, 

** This volume will be found unusually rich in the species of information sa 
much needed by young readers of the Script\aea.*'^Chri»tian Mother** Ma^. 

THE BRITISH HISTdRY BRIEFLY TOLD, and a De- 

scription of the Ancient Custonis, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English Embellished with full-length Portraits of the Sovereigns 
of England in their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. 
As, 6d, 

CHIT-CHAT ; or. Short Tales in Short Words. By a Mother, 
Author of "Always Happy." New Edition, enlarged. With 16 
Engravings. 3«. 6^. 

CONVERSATIONS on the LIFE of JESUS CHRIST, for 
the use of Children. By a Mother. A new Edition. With 12 
Engravings. 2s, 6d, plain ; Ss, 6d. coloured. 

COSMORAMA. The Manners, Customs and Costumes of all 
Nations of the World described. By J. Aspin. New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. Ss. 6d. plain ; and As. 6d, coloured. 

EASY LESSONS ; or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. In 
Three Parts. The First and Third Parts by a Lady ; the Second 
Part arranged by the late Mrs. Trimmer. New Edition ; with 8 
Engravings. 2«. 6d, plain ; Ss, 6d. coloured. 

FACTS to CORRECT FANCIES ; or. Short Narratives com- 
piled from the Biography of Remarkable Women. By a Mother. 
With Engravings. 3«. 6d, plain ; As. 6d. coloured. 

FANNY AND H ER MAMMA ; or, Reading Lessons for 
Children. By the Author of** Mamma's Bible Stories ;* with Il- 
lustrations by John Gilbert. 3«. 6d. plain; As. 6d, coloured. 



ISTtn: dl^WUCIlGK: a S^cHn^ and Reading- 

m I F'lQmiar Rnk tMuiuiii^ Mth Uaefol Ilifbniiation 

orT Mw^ Ar eke A^kor of ^ The Child^ 

With TOnHsnB Fi^^i imiii ^g^Ui Edhioii. 2c 6d. 



T*.^ S:T^^WTJCDCC£ mc, Tlua^ m CommoD Use 
y jmi jOurti^ rt^unmrf. Ar & X01KKB, Author of ** Al- 



TfFir tADC«X T(» UULKXnre : m OOiertioB of FaMes, 
<9li«M. joti 5^«K^ Jtnniei^ jini||,nwrnl^ m words of One, Twin, 
%lMiu9k Kote^ ani M Bfi owed hr the late Mis. 



LrmJi: LSSS%>^SS FOK UTTLELRARNKRS,!!! word« 

.Hw '^'Itwnife. Vkr Xqw R&kwlju Smath Edition, with 

lai. tj^ MUi 3i^ W. coloared. 



t»CCIX>;5rs Xaw^ €;LIXFSCS OF XATTTRR, mud Objects 
r EhoinM vdniaDA«£ tfanbi^ « Toiifca* ^h» Ue of Wi^t ; dc^n^ 




Habits of Ob- 
3».6dL 

^ mX A !$^ ?^SL£ <n>RIE:S;. fer her Little BoTs and Girk, 

4rife(KitM 3ti :n«t >»99bnini «f£* ««nr T«aa^ ChildicB. Eighth Edition. 

A :>SviraI. T>,> MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, duefly in 
WDft^ 9t' T>«v $5iItta]Lta&. Thod EdECOK, with 12 llhutntions. 



SaO«T AND SIMFLK PRATERS FOR CHILDREN, 
wttik ttvmiHi. Bt» the AtthM^ of *^MaMMa^ Bible Stoiies." 

M \MM A-S LFSSO>fS «»c her LAtle Bots aad Giris With 
$r2tiM«k r.«»««Kfih fikfitkM;. :^ tM.|4aia:Sie.«dLcoIoiiied. 

MABOCADIC^E MULTIPLY^ MERRT METHOD OF 
MAK.tN>^ XtNVikK MATHEVATICIAXS: or, the Multiplica- 



L 



THE MtXE i <Mv S^WwrTaai.aa Woeidcn^ Ab Accoont of tbe 
Op«fmiu«Mti» iHTtW MiaMT. and the Pkodvcls of his laboius; with s 
IVtscn^^wt **ir5l^ mvet tKp«tau»t ia all parts of the Worid. Bt 
tb«^ Ibfie Rev. t:$jkjic Tjltiml Sexth EdidoB« with namefoas cot- 
M9K^im» no^ mU^tim^ hr Mas. Lochkc Wkh 4S »ev Wood- 
V«^«mI I« $^eel E{«tpa«ti«i» 4a. 
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SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. n 

THE GARDEN ; or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for 
the Management and Formation of a Flower-Garden. Fourth Edi- 
tion. With Engravings of the Flowers in Bloom for each Month 
in the Year, &c. 3«. 6 J. plain ; or 6s, with the Flowers coloured. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDS. By 

F. Shoberl. With numerous Engravings, from Drawings by T. 
Landseer. New Edition in one voluqie. 4s» 6d. plain ; 6s, 
coloured. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. By F. Shoberl. 
With numerous Engravings from Drawings by T. Landseer. 4s, 

THE OCEAN ; a Description of Wonders and important 
Products of the Sea. Second Edition. With Illustrations of 37 
G^enera of Shells, by Sowerby ; and 4 Steel and 50 Wood En- 
gravings. 4s, 

PAUL PRESTON'S VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE ADVENTURES, principally in Europe. With 
numerous Engravings. Second Edition. 3». 6d, 

THE PICTURESQUE PRIMER ; or, UsefulMatter made 
Pleasing Pastime for Leisure Hours. By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 
New Edition. With 100 Woodcuts. 2s, 6d, 

THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON and WEST- 
MINSTER DESCRIBED. By F. Shoberl. With 24 Steel 
Engravings. 4s, 6d. 

RODWELL'S (Miss) FIJIST STEPS TO SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, with Ten Illustrations by Weigall. 4s, plain ; 4«. 6d, 
coloured. 

SHORT TALES, written for Children. By Dame True- 
love and her Friends. A new Edition, with 20 Engravings. 
3s, 6d, 

THE SHIP ; a description of different kinds of Vessels, the 
Origin of Ship-building, a brief Sketch of Naval Affairs, with the 
Distinctive Flags of different Nations, and numerous illustrative 
Engravings. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. Sixth Edition, 
revised. With additions by M. H. Barker, Esq., the Old 
Bailor. 4s, 

STORIES OP EDWARD and his LITTLE FRIENDS. 

With 12 IllustraUons. Second Edition. 3«. 6d, plain ; 4s. 6d. 
coloured. 

STORIES selected from the HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
chronologically arranged from Clovis to the present time. With 
Portraits of Thirty-four of the Sovereigns in their proper Cos- 
tumes, also four Engravings relating to Events of French His- 
tory. 4s. 

SUNDAY LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Third Edition. *2s, 6d. plain ; 3«. coloured. 



GRANT AMD GRIFFITH, 



THREE 8HILUNCS EACH, CLOTH, 
WUk FrtnHtpieeef or other Emgraving», 



BELZOXrS TRAVELS ; or ; 
Fruitsof Enterprise, 12thEdi- ' 
tion. With new Engmvings. 

BIBLE SCENES. Bj the 

Author of ** Mammal Bible 
Stories.*' Each with 12 coL 
EngraTings. 1. History of 
Joseph. 2. History of our 
Saviour. 3. History of Moses. 
4. Miracles of ChnsL 

THE CHAPTER of KINGS. 
By Mr. Coluns. With 38 
Engravings. (4«. coloured.) 

CLAUDINE, a Swiss Tale. 
By the Author of ^* Always 
Happy." 

GAULTIER'S FAMILIAR 
GEOGRAPHY. With 
coloured Maps. 



GAULTIER'S GEOGRA- 
PHICAL AND HISTORI- 
CAL QUESTIONS, form- 
ing a sequel to ^^ Familiar 
Geography.** 

THE LITTLE GRAMMA- 
RIAN; in a Seriesof Instruc- 
tive Tales. By the Rey. W. 
Fletcher. Second Edition. 

THE TWIN SISTERS ; or, 
the Advantages of Religion. 
By Miss Sandhax. 22d 
Edition. 

A VISIT TO GROVE COT- 
TAGE ; and the Indian Ca- 
binet opened. New Edit. 

WILLIAM TELL and HO- 
FER THE TYROLESE. 

New Edition, 



HALF-A-CROWN EACH, CLOTH. 






With Frontitpiece, 

ANECDOTES OF KINGS ; 
selected from History. 

ANECDOTES OF PETER 
THE GREAT, Emperor of 
Russia. 18mo. 

ALWAYS HAPPY; or. 
Anecdotes of Felix and his 
Sister Serena. By a Mother. 
Thirteenth Edition. IBmo. 

BIBLE SCENES, each with 
12 Tinted Illustrations. 1. 
History of Joseph. 2. His- 
tory of our Saviour. 3. His- 
tory of Moses. 4. Miracles of 
Christ. 

CONVERSATIONS on the 
LIFE OP CHRIST. By a 
Mother. 12 Engravings. 

COUNSELS AT HOME; with 
Anecdotes, Tales, &c. 



OP other Engravings, 

THE DOLL AND HER 
FRIENDS ; or. Memoirs of 
the Lady Seraphina. 

THE DAUGHTER op a GE- 
NIUS. A Tale. By Mrs. 
HoPLAND. Sixth Edit. 18ma 

ELLEN THE TEACHER; By 
Mrs. Hopland. New Edit. 

EMILY'S REWARD; or. 
The Holiday Trip to Paris. 
By Mrs. Hopland. ISmo. 

FUNNY LEAVES por the 
YOUNGER BRANCHES. 
By the Baron Krakemsides. 
Coloured Plates. 

HOME AMUSEMENTS; a 
Collection of Riddles, Cha- 
rades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. 
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EASY LESSONS; or. Lead- 
ing- Strings to Knowledge. 

INFANTINE KNOW- 
LEDGE. Eighth Edition. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 

LITTLE LESSONS forLIT- 
TLE LEARNEES, by Mrs. 
Babwell. 

THE LITTLE READER. 
With 16 Woodcuts, square. 

MAMMA'S LESSONS fob 
her Little Boys and Girls. 

MORAL TALES. By a Fa- 

THEB. With 2 Engravings. 

THE RIVAL CRUSOES; 
and other Tales. By Agnes 
Stbickland. Sixth Edition. 

RHYMES OF ROYALTY ; 

or, the History of England 
in Verse. 



NURSERY FABLES, Origi- 
nal and Select. With 1 9 cuts. 

SAYINGS AND DOINGS of 
ANIMALS, in Twelve Sto- 
ries. By Mrs. R. Lee. 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 

STORIES OF JULIAN and 
HIS PLAYFELLOWS. 

THE STUDENTS ; or. Bio- 
graphy of the Grecian Philo- 
sophers. With Frontispiece. 

SUNDAY LESSONS FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. Babhtbll. 16mo. 

TALES FROM CATLAND. 
By an Old Tabby. 

THEODORE ; or. The Cru- 
saders. By Mrs. Hofland. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH. 
With Frontispiece, 4[^* 



LE BABILLARD ; an Amus- 
ing IntrodUjCtion to the French 
Language, 1t)y a French Lady. 
Fourth Edition. 16' Plates. 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. De- 
dicated by a Mother to her 
Children. Second Edition. 

DECEPTION AND FREDE- 
RICK MARSDEN, the 
Faithful Friend. 

EVERY-DAY THINGS; or. 
Useful Knowledge respecting 
the principal Animal, Vege- 
table,and Mineral Substances. 

LESSONS OP WISDOM fob 
THE YOUNG. BytheREY. 
W. Fletcher. 

The history of PRINCE 
LEE BOO. New Edition. 

BHODA; or, th« Excellence 
of Charity. With 3 Engrvs. 



LES JEUNES NARRA- 
TEURS; or. Moral Tales in 
Flinch. By M. db la Vote. 

NINA, an Icelandic Taie. By 
the Author of ** Always 
Happy." 

PICTORIAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. With 80 Illus- 
trations. ByM. delaVoye. 

SPRING FLOWERS and 
THE MONTHLY MONI- 
TOR. 

MRS. TRIMMER'S OLD 
TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
With 40 Engravings. 

MRS. TRIMMER'S NEW 
TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
With 40 Engravings. 

WELCOME VISITOR; a 
Collection of Original Sto- 
ries, &.C. 
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PUBU8HED BY GRANT AND GRIFFITH. 



POPULAllTOY BOOKS, ONE SHILLING EACH. 



Alphabet of boouT Two- 
Shoes ; ^ by learning which 
she Boon got rich.*' 

Children ih the Wood. 

Cinderella ; or, the Little 

Glass Slipper. 
Cock Robin; a tery pretty 

Painted Toy, for little Girl 

or little Boy. 

Cribs of London (The). 

Costumes op DippSRENt Na^ 
tions illustrated. 

Courtship, Marriage, and 

. Picnic Dinner op Cock 

Robin and Jennt Wren. 

Cowslip (The) ; with 30 new 
woodcuts, plain; Is. 6</. co- 
loured. 

Daisy (The) ; ditto, ditto. 

Dame Partlet's Farm, an Ac- 
count of the good' Life she 
led, and the Riches she ob- 
tained by Industry. 

Dame Trot and her Cat. 

Graciosa and Percinet. 

Grandmamma's Rhtmes por 
the Nursery. With supe- 
rior woodcuts. Plain. 

History op the Apple Pie. 

Written by Z. With Dame 

Dearloye's Ditties. 
History op the House that 

Jac^^ Built. 
Infant's Friend (The) ; or. 

Easy Reading Lessons. 
Infant's Grammar (The) ; or, 

a Picnic Party of the Parts 

of Speech. 
John Gilpin (The diverting 

History of). 
Little Rhymes for Little 

Folks. 
Monkey's Frolic (Tlie), &c. 



Mother Hubbard and her 
DoOk 

Nursery Ditties from the 
Lips of Mrs. Lullaby. Illus- 
trations by Leech. Plain. 

Old Woman and her Pig. 

Peacock at Home (The) ; with 
the Butterfly's Ball and 
the Fancy Fair. 

Portraits and Characters 
op the Kings op England. 

Peter Piper's Practical 
Principles of Plain and 
Perfect Pronunciation. To 
which is added, a Collection 
of Moral and Entertaining 
Conundrums. 

Prince of Wales's Primer. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Puss in Boots; or, the Master- 
Cat. 

Simple Stories, in Words of 
One Syllable. By the Author 
of** Stories of Old Daniel." 

Snow drop (The) ; or. Poetic 
Trifles for Little Folks. 

Tom Thumb. His Life and 
Death. 

Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Beasts. Part I. 

Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Beasts. Part II. 

Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Birds. Part I. 

Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Birds. Part IL 

Valentine and Orson. 

Walks with Mamma ; or. Sto- 
ries in Words of One Syl- 
lable. 

Whittington and his Cat. 

Word Book (The); or. Stories 
chiefly in Three Letters. 



Frintifd by Itobwn , Lcvej , and vxaxikXitv^ OvcaX t^vm ^tm^ »b^1 «ouet \axa. 
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